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Will Your Show Windows Stop Him? 


Just as most motorists stop at the nearest service 
station for their favorite gasoline—so do most cus- 
tomers head straight for the store that sells their 
favorite roller skates. A good window display of 
Union Hardware Roller Skates usually STOPS them. 
There’s just as much pep and go in 


UNION HARDWARE 


Ball-Bearing Extension Roller Skates 


as in the finest gasoline. Skaters who use 
them glide along swiftly and easily. The 
Union line includes models for men, women, 
boys, girls and even little children who are 
just learning to skate. One hardware store 
in a comparatively small Long Isiand town 
sold 300 pairs of Ball-Bearing Roller Skates 
during a recent Christmas holiday season. 


The Union line is easy to sell because Na- 
tionally known and well constructed. Note 
description of the New Model No. 8 skate 
illustrated above. 


Full sized boys or girls skate extending 
from 8% in. to 1034 in. New type of re- 
enforced channel construction. All parts 
made from the best cold rolled steel. Oscil- 
lating trucks with live rubber cushions. 
Double ball race self-contained steel rolls. 
Wide toe clamps. Genuine top grain leather 
straps with tongue buckles. Nickel plated 
finish. Stamped “Union Hardware Com- 
pany” on toe plates. Packed one pair in a 
box. Twelve pairs in a carton. 


There’s a steady sale and a profitable return 
on Union Hardware Roller Skates. Keep 
supplied. 


Sold by Leading Jobbers 
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The 
Atlantic City Convention 


STABLISHING an all-time 
E record for registration and 

attendance the 1935 con- 
vention of hardware manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers provided elo- 
quent testimony that general 
business has greatly improved and 
that the hardware industry will 
continue to maintain its proper 
place in the American business 
picture. The sessions were heav- 
ily attended, the speakers compe- 
tent and the program well bal- 
anced. Discussions from the floor 
were spirited and_ instructive. 
Official registration was approxi- 
mately 1600 with estimated at- 
tendance more than 2000. It was 
an optimistic convention with its 
optimism based on cold facts of 
better business recorded by both 
producers and distributors. From 
both groups predictions of con- 
tinued profit improvement were 


freely offered. 


Resolutions 


The wholesalers went on record 
in opposition to showing the brand 
of powder (on loaded shells) on 
cases and cartons. They also op- 
posed the tendency of some manu- 
facturers to base their prices upon 
quantity rather than upon func- 
tional services performed by the 
buyer. In this connection the 
makers of various wire products 
came in for special attention and 
study in which representatives 
from leading mills met with a 
jobbers’ committee, and promised 
further data at a later date. The 
importance and justification of 
maintained differentials to protect 
the wholesaler’s position in dis- 
tribution dominated several dis- 
cussions and led to further inter- 


OCTOBER 24, 1935 


Held Jointly by the National Wholesale Hardware 
Association and the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association at the Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 21 to 24, 1935— 
Registration 1600, Attendance 2000. 


est in the sales policies of hard- 
ware manufacturers. 

Both associations gave consider- 
able attention to the workings of 
the Social Security Act, particu- 
larly in relation to the probable 
costs of the old age pension and 
the unemployment insurance fea- 
tures. 

The manufacturers studied re- 
ciprocal tariff agreements and en- 
thusiastically applauded several 
speakers who drew attention to 
the extravagant costs incident to 
current Federal Administration 
programs. Resentment against 
government interference with busi- 
ness was generally expressed 
among manufacturers. The man- 





ufacturers reaffirmed a 1929 
resolution opposing anniversary 
advertising and catalog page ad- 
vertising assessments from job- 
bers. 

The text of the major resolu- 
tions of the two associations are 
given on pages 67, 112 and 140 


of this issue. 


L. M. Stratton Reelected 
N.W.H.A. President 


Leslie M. Stratton, Stratton- 
Warren Hardware Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., was reelected president of 
the National Wholesale Hardware 
Association at that group’s clos- 
ing session, Thursday morning. 
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He presided throughout the con- 
vention at all sessions of that 
association. Glenn E. Jennings, 
Wright & Wilhelmy Co., Omaha, 
Neb., is the new vice-president, 
succeeding A. J. Gaehr, The Geo. 
Worthington Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
who served last year in that ca- 
pacity. Vice-presidents Shannon 
Crandall, California Hardware 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif., and 
A. W. Howe, The J. M. & L. A. 
Osborn Co., Cleveland, Ohio, were 
reelected. H. W. Conde, W. W. 
Conde Hardware Co., Watertown, 
N. Y., was chosen to complete 
Vice-president Jennings’ term on 
the executive committee, all other 
members of which continue to 
serve, as the three members whose 
terms expired were chosen to serve 
another three-year term. Vice- 
president Howe was also re- 
elected president of the National 
Association of Sheet Metal Dis- 
tributors, formerly the Metal 
Branch. 


R. G. Thompson Elected 
A.H.M.A. President 


R. G. Thompson, vice-president, 
Lufkin Rule Co., New York City, 
was elected president of the Amer- 
ican Hardware Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation at that group’s closing 


session, Thursday morning. He . 


succeeds A. P. Van Schaick, The 
American Chain Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., who has served for two 
years. Mr. Thompson has been a 
vice-president of the association 
for several years. Fred Everett, 
The Columbian Rope Co., Au- 
burn, N. Y., was chosen as the 
new vice-president, and Vice-pres- 
idents R. E. Pritchard, The Stan- 
ley Works, New Britain, Conn., 
and Houston Dudley, Gray & Dud- 
ley Co., Nashville, Tenn., were 
reelected. The three new members 
of the executive committee, elected 
for three years, are: P. E. Barth, 
Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn., 
Edward Smith, Pittsburgh Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and George 
H. Halpin, Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Entertainment Program 


In addition to the many regu- 
lar entertainment features of At- 
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R. G. THOMPSON 
The Lufkin Rule Co. 


lantic City and its far-famed 
Boardwalk, many special and en- 
joyable entertainment events were 
arranged by the Entertainment 
Committee. On Monday evening, 
following adjournment of the 
opening meeting, an informal re- 
ception and dance was held in 
the Grand Ballroom of the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim. 

On Tuesday afternoon, the la- 
dies enjoyed a Bridge and Tea 
in the East Solarium of the ho- 
tel, at which individual table 
prizes and a special door prize 
were awarded. At an entertain- 
ment in the Music Room on Tues- 
day evening, Arline Reynolds 
Smith presented “The Cosmopoli- 
tans,” a group of sixteen men 
and women in solos, duets, and 
chorus numbers. Gus Bohn, ma- 
gician, also entertained. Follow- 
ing this, informal dancing was 
enjoyed in the ballroom. 

Wednesday afternoon’s enter- 
tainment program for the ladies 
included guest tickets for Board- 
walk Chair Rides and for visits, 
at their convenience, to the 
“Model Home of America.” 

The principal social event of 
the Convention was the Formal 
Reception and Ball held in the 


Blenheim Ballroom on Tuesday 
evening. 

The weather was ideal for golf 
and tennis and privileges of the 
Northfield Country Club and the 
Inlet Courts were extended to 
delegates and ladies. 

Members of the Entertainment 
Committee were: R. A. Sundvahl, 
The Corbin Screw Corp.; P. T. 
Bortell, John Chatillon & Sons; 
F. F. Hickey, Savage Arms Corp.; 
E. L. Meadowcraft, The Slaymak- 
er Lock Co., and W. F. Spencer, 
3rd, American Lawn Mower Co. 

The Ladies Reception Commit- 
tee was composed of mesdames: 
A. P. Van Schaick, Southport, 
Conn.; W. B. Bateman, Louisville, 
Ky.; W. M. Bonham, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Shannon Crandall, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; George L. Earle, 
Detroit, Mich.; W. T. McNerney, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Spencer T. 
Olin, East Alton, IIl., and A. Wes- 
sel Shapleigh, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wholesalers Express 
Appreciation for 
Hardware Age Special 


Arriving Sunday morning, the 
HARDWARE AGE SPECIAL, 
via Pennsylvania Railroad, ar- 
rived with 130 delegates and 
their families. This was a spe- 
cial through train from Chicago 
and other western cities, with- 
out the delay and inconvenience 
of a change and the lugging of 
baggage at North Philadelphia 
Station. Pictures and particu- 
lars on this special train are pre- 
sented elsewhere in this issue. 
At their closing session, Thurs- 
day morning, the National 
Wholesale Hardware Associa- 
tion unanimously approved a 
resolution of appreciation to 
Harpware Ace for handling 
this special train. This resolu- 
tion reads as follows: “Resolved, 
that we hereby express our ap- 
preciation to Harpware Ace for 
sponsoring the special train 
from Chicago adding to the 
pleasure and convenience of 
many of our members.” 


On the pages which follow, 
the important addresses and 
discussions are published, ar- 
ranged by individual subjects 
and sessions for the conveni- 
ence of our readers. 


HARDWARE AGE 








Wholesalers Should Study 
Manufacturers Policies 


By LESLIE M. STRATTON 


President, Stratton-Warren Hardware Co., Memphis, Tenn., 


Making his Annual Address as President of the National 
Wholesale Hardware Association at That Group’s Tuesday 


Morning Session, Advocating That Wholesalers Inquire About 
Manufacturers’ Sales Policies, Which Is Their Right, He Says. 


“) ECRETARY FERNLEY’S report, which will be presented to you 

S at this session of our convention, covers so thoroughly all phases 

of the work of our association during the past year that there does 

not seem to be anything left for me to say other than to emphasize the 
importance of your studying carefully this report. 


I want to urge every member of 
our association to read this entire 
report and I especially call your 
attention to his reference to manu- 
facturers’ sales policies and I 
recommend that you act upon Mr. 
Fernley’s suggestion that you seek 
from manufacturers statements of 
their sales policies. A manufac- 
turer has a perfectly good right to 
choose his customers and likewise 
a wholesaler has the right to choose 
his sources of supply and when the 
two form a partnership for the dis- 
tribution of that manufacturer’s 
products, their interests become mu- 
tual and each should do that which 
can be reasonably expected of him 
to promote these mutual interests. 

A wholesaler has the right to ask 
of a manufacturer whose products 
he distributes that he build a sales 
policy around this idea of mutual 
interest and as Secretary Fernley so 
aptly expresses it, “the sales policy 
of the manufacturer is of more im- 
portance to the wholesaler than any 
temporary price advantage and every 
effort should be made to encourage 
manufacturers to openly and pub- 
licly state their sales policies.” No 
manufacturer should object to pub- 
licly stating his sales policy, what- 
ever that policy is and again { quote 
from Mr. Fernley’s report, “Im- 
provement in the relations between 
manufacturers and wholesalers re- 
quires that wholesalers individually 
be more militant in protesting to 
their sources of supply regarding 
conditions they regard as unsatis- 
factory,” and I am sure if you will 
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LESLIE M, STRATTON 


Stratton-Warren Hardware Co. 
Reelected President N.W.H.A. 


make use of this suggestion of Mr. 
Fernley’s it will be helpful to you 
and I would add that when a manu- 
facturer states a policy that gives 
full support to the jobber retailer 
plan of distribution he is entitled 
to your patronage. 

The year through which we have 
just passed has been an epochal one 


for American business. A year ago 
when we met together our principal 
topic of discussion was codes, and 
our program for our last meeting 
was built almost entirely around the 
NRA. We were seeking light as 
to what were our obligations under 
the Wholesale Hardware Code and 
were trying to ascertain how we 
could with any degree of satisfaction 
operate under the multiplicity of 
codes that had been adopted and 
approved and declared applicable 
to our business. 

Since our last conventicn the 
National Industrial Recovery Act 
has been declared invalid by the 
United States Supreme Court and 
many of the plans that were in the 
making then for the future of our 
industry of necessity have been 
abandoned. The Court by its deci- 
sion removed the threat of police 
control of business and let us hope 
that this threat has been removed 
forever. 

As an emergency measure I be- 
lieve the NRA was helpful in start- 
ing us on the road to business re- 
covery. Unquestionably the law had 
some good points and under its op- 
eration employment was found for 
a great many men who were out of 
work and the members of our in- 
dustry almost without exception at 
sacrifices to themselves cooperated 
fully with the hour and wage pro- 
visions of the President’s Re-Em- 
ployment Agreement and of our 
code but it was soon found that 
the Trade Practice Sections were 
impractical and burdensome and 
had they been continued would 
have resulted in much confusion to 
our industry, therefore, I think the 
Court’s decision ruling out the Blue 
Eagle was welcomed by a vast ma- 
jority of our members and in a large 
measure restored confidence in the 
stability of our Government. In- 
deed, I think it was the most heart- 
ening thing for business that has 
happened in a long time for once 
again we enjoy the right to conduct 
our business as our best judgment 
dictates. 

Due to the foresight of Secretary 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Manufacturers Association Has Stood the 
Test of Time Helping Members 


By A. P. VAN SCHAICK 


General Sales Manager, The American Chain Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., in his Annual Address as President of the Amer- 
ican Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Before That 
Group’s Closing Session, Thursday Morning. Urges Larger 
Membership and Greater Participation by More Members. 


good times and bad it has stood the test of time, and by its record 


Bove nin years ago this association was organized. Through 


of accomplishment has permanently established its merit and 
worth as a trade association. It has a very definite field peculiarly its 


own, in which it serves its members well. 


From the beginning its poli- 


cies have been directed by leaders of the industry, whose composite 


judgment has been sound. 

Always with high ideals, it has 
not attempted the impossible or the 
impracticable. During the two years 
that it has been my privilege and 
pleasure to serve as your President, 
one thing that has struck me force- 
fully is that a small minority takes 
the most active part in the upbuild- 
ing of the association and its expan- 
sion by securing additional members. 
This situation should be corrected, 
and can be with very little effort on 
the part of each member. 

The association has rendered in- 
valuable service in bringing about 
better acquaintance and understand- 
ing between manufacturer and dis- 
tributor; it has been instrumental in 
raising business ethics to higher 
planes and in improving methods of 
distribution. 

Through its two conventions each 
year, it provides direct personal con- 
tact between individual members 
and the wholesale distributors of 
hardware and kindred lines through- 
out the country. It provides con- 
venient and economical opportunity 
for meetings of particular industries 
under conditions stimulating to both 
interest and attendance. What bet- 
ter invitation can be offered a manu- 
facturer not now included in our 
membership than such a statement! 

Membership in the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion carries prestige and we are 
proud of our roster. Registration 
lists of convention delegates are per- 
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manently retained for frequent ref- 
erence in innumerable _ establish- 
ments. To be a member of this 
Association is a hall-mark of quality 
that any manufacturer might well 
be proud of. 

It must be apparent that the 
greater the numerical strength of 
an organization, the greater its in- 
fluence and opportunities for ser- 





HOUSTON DUDLEY 


Gray & Dudley Co. 
Vice-President A.H.M.A. 


vice. We as members know the prac- 
tical value of our membership and 
we can well serve not only our own 
individual interests, but likewise 
those of the Association and the in- 





A. P. VAN SCHAICK 
American Chain Co. 
Retiring President A.M.H.A. 


dustry by stressing these advantages 
to other manufacturers not at pres- 
ent affiliated with us. Each new 
member gained is an added unit of 
strength. 

So, in this, my last address to you 
as your President, I urge you to 
keep before you the need for ex- 
pansion and certainly there is no 
one among us who has not in mind 
the name of some manufacturer in 
his own line or community whose 
membership would not only be de- 
sirable, but who in turn individually 
would profit by participation in our 
activities. Let each one of us at this 
meeting consider himself a commit- 
tee of one to gain a new member. 
It is not fair to expect a few to 
produce yearly, and I may say it is 
usually the same few who are active 
in securing new members, and I am 
sure each and every one of us be- 
lieves that this will not be a duty, 
but a pleasure not only to ourselves 
but to those we bring into the Asso- 
ciation as new members. 

In closing I want to pay high 
tribute once more to our Secretary, 
Charlie Rockwell, and to Miss Fran- 
cis. We are indeed fortunate to 
have ‘such loyal and efficient assist- 
ance. 

It has been a pleasure to have 
served you and to my successor I 
can only say that if his experience 
within the Association is as pleasant 
as mine has been, his will be a 
happy administration. 


HARDWARE AGE. 
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Service the Wholesaler Should Render— 
Does the Retailer Want Price or Service? 


By SHANNON CRANDALL 


President of the California Hardware Co., Los Angeles, Calif.., 

and Vice-president of the National Wholesale Hardware Asso- 

ciation, Addressing the Wholesalers’ Tuesday Morning 

Session, Says Retailers Naturally Take All Free Service Offered 

But That Excessive Service Must Necessarily Increase Jobbers’ 

Overhead. Recognizes Need of Certain Merchandising Services 
in Modern Competitive Picture 


with the question “Does the Retailer Want Price or Service?” will 

be treated by me as a single question, for in my opinion a poll 
taken of the retailers would show a greatly predominant number whose 
answer would be “Yes” to. both questions—they using the logic of the 
average man that they will take all of the free service and all of the low 
prices that it is possible to get from the wholesaler or any other source. 
It is also obvious that high overhead occasioned by excessive service 
or other causes, and low prices, are antagnostic and one must give way 


NHE question of “Service the Wholesaler Should Render” coupled 





to the other. 

I have watched with considerable 
concern the tendency that has de- 
veloped during the present depres- 
sion for an undue extension of ex- 
cess service and low prices—and 
while apparently it is somewhat on 
the decline it is my earnest hope 
that the business revival which we 
apparently are now entering will 
cause greater attention to be given 
the existing activity and business 
in hand thus diverting the attention 
of the overly ambitious crusaders 
from salvation endeavors to the 
prosaic but nevertheless pleasant 
task of making money, and perhaps 
curtailing what in many cases I re- 
gard as an unnecessary and costly 
service, and tending to lower our 
price scale which is now too meager 
for profitable operation as our Sec- 
retary’s latest report shows only a 
net average return of 2.39 per cent 
of sales for last year’s operation. 

I would not wish to be classed as 
one who closes his eyes to all mod- 
ern progress, and I feel that a rea- 
sonable amount of free service and 
sales promotion is due our retail 
customers and that a certain amount 
of educational work must be per- 
formed; and the giving to them of 
certain special prices in certain 
emergencies has been a practice of 
long standing, and few abuses can 
be traced thereto and that only in 
exceptional cases. Also, I am not 
unmindful of the competition of 
chain and syndicate stores and our 
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SHANNON CRANDALL 


California Hardware Co. 
Vice-President N.W.H.A. 


obligation to place our customers in 
as favorable a position as possible 
to meet their competition; but in my 
opinion the service rendered by our 
retailer must also be considered as 
an offset to the chain’s low price, 
also, the element of style, advertis- 
ing and brands naturally bring the 
independent retailer his fair propor- 
tion of business; and as he has sur- 
vived the past five years of killing 
competition, I feel he can probably 
continue to survive and with the 
general improvement now apparent 
also continue to prosper. 

The, I might say, radical inno- 
vations such as special trains, spe- 
cial preferred customers, special 
catalogs, special circulars, extensive 


and expensive special trades meet- 
ings of preferred customers, and 
special low unremunerative prices 
as shown on special circulars and 
special catalogs all tend to increase 
an already too heavy overhead, and 
to subtract from an altogether too 
inadequate profit for the service we 
perform. I recognize and regret 
that an exaggeration of this service 
by some has caused others to copy 
the early moves, yet it is question- 
able—taken as a whole—if those 
who have led and those who fol- 
lowed in this to my mind, excessive 
service-—have to any extent made 
lasting gains or have increased their 
profit margins to any appreciable 
extent; and from information which 
I deem reliable, the opposite re- 
sults have been achieved in many 
instances and the only gains made 
are shown by an increased over- 
head and a diminished profit ac- 
count of the evangelist. 

I have always considered it our 
function to serve our trade alike— 
treating all customers as preferen- 
tial.ones and having no preferred 
lists; and while this doctrine may 
be wrong in either practice or 
theory, it has not so worked in the 
case of our own or those houses 
who have pursued a similar policy. 
It is also my observation that the 
houses who have pursued a moder- 
ate course—giving about the same 
service to all, and that about the 
same as they have rendered for 
years past and equalling their mod- 
erate competitors but ignoring the 
extraordinary benevolences of their 
“New Deal” competitors, have pro- 
gressed with an equal or better 
ratio than the wet nurses of our 
profession and their showings of 
profit and decrease of overhead 
have compared most favorably with 
that of the wholesale welfare work- 
ers. 

We have daily problems to solve, 
but they are not greatly different 
from the problems of centuries; and 
our chain and other competitors 
also have their problems, while our 
sources of supply and our retailer 
distributors are also troubled like- 
wise with problems. But the suc- 
cessful solving of these problems 
will with slight variations be the 
same for each group and each indi- 

(Continued on page 110) 
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The Social Security Act 


By R. E. PRITCHARD 


Vice-president of The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., 
and of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, 
Addressing that Group’s Wednesday Morning Session, Ex- 
plains the Old Age Pension and Unemployment Insurance 
Features of Federal Social Legislation Passed in the Closing 
Days of Congress. Outlines Functions, Operations and Esti- 
mated Costs. Staggering Amounts Involved Present Possible 
Reserve Fund Hazards and Financing Difficulties 


HE Social Security Act, passed at the last session of Congress, has 

since been signed by the President, and is now the law of the 

land. Manufacturers and employees alike took very little part in 
framing the legislation. It was neither vigorously supported nor op- 
posed by those most vitally affected by its provisions, partly through 
lack of interest and understanding of what was being proposed for them 
by the “Social Planners,” partly because it was taken up toward the end 
of a very long and busy session of Congress when most people had 
become legislation weary and confidently expected that it would go over 
for more serious and deliberate consideration at the next session of 
Congress, and partly, I expect, because few people relish opposing any 
legislation which is actuated by humane considerations. Now that it is 
the law, however, it seems both necessary and desirable that as manufac- 
turers we should understand it better, and in the remarks which follow 
I shall endeavor to explain as simply as possible what is sometimes 
complicated, and make some comments and observations which I hope 





you may find of interest. 


It is a long act containing eleven 
titles, five of which may be de- 
scribed briefly and then dismissed 
from our thinking this morning. 
These five titles provide for Federal 
grants of money to the various states 
for the following purposes: Old age 
assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, maternal and child welfare, 
public health work, and aid to the 
blind. Each state to secure this 
money must conform to certain 
Federal requirements, as set forth 
in the Act. For the fiscal year end- 
ing next June 30th, the Act au- 
thorized $91,800,000 for these sev- 
eral purposes, largely as_ benefits, 
but partly to cover the cost of ad- 
ministration; and for succeeding 
years, in the words of the Act, “a 
sum sufficient” for these purposes. 

This portion of the Act calls for 
no extended comment. It is similar 
to Federal Aid for Highway pur- 
poses with which we have long been 
familiar. It seeks to impose Federal 
control over the purely domestic con- 
cerns of the various states by the 
indirect method of raising the money 
from the different states and then 
handing it back to such states as 
satisfy Federal reuirements and con- 
ditions in its use. It seems fairly 
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clear that if each state gets back 
what it has put up, the Federal cost 
of collection, administration and dis- 
tribution is largely additional ex- 
pense to be paid for by additional 
taxes. On the other hand, if some 
states secure proportionately more 
than they contribute and others 
proportionately less, we have ad- 
vanced the idea of “sharing the 
wealth” along state lines under the 
guise of social security. 

But this section of the Act need 
give us no further concern at this 
time, for the added reason that the 
appropriations necessary to carry it 
into effect failed to pass in the 
closing days of the last session of 
Congress, and until this essential 
omission is corrected at the coming 
session of Congress, nothing will or 
can be dene to carry out the intent 
of this part of the statute. 

Our real interest as manufacturers 
centers around the remainder of the 
Act, which deals in a far reaching 
way with two very important mat- 
ters. One is old age pensions and 
the other is compensation during 
periods of unemployment. 

For these purposes the Act is in 
part a tax measure, and that por- 
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tion of it having to do with taxes 
represents the largest revenue bill 
ever passed in peace time. It con- 
templates a rising scale of taxes 
which it is estimated will require 
$250,000,000 this coming year, $875,- 
000,000 in 1937, and $1,400,000,000 
in 1938. Thereafter it will increase 
annually and rapidly until 1949, 
when the maximum rate of taxes 
comes fully into effect with an an- 
nual tax bill of $2,600,000,000. 
From that time on, without any 
change in the tax rate, the annual 
tax bill will continue to increase 
until by 1980 it is estimated at $3,- 
400,000,000. By that time, since 
death is just as certain as taxes, 
we need pursue the matter no fur- 
ther. 

If such amounts do not stagger 
the imagination, it is simply because 
they pass utterly beyond our powers 
of comprehension. To be sure, in 
recent years we have had frequent 
opportunities to try our understand- 
ing on projects running into the 
billions, but such training as we 
have had lately, has had to do with 
spending billions rather than rais- 
ing billions. That is a distinction 
which all of us understand, whether 
we can properly appreciate the mag- 
nitude of the amounts involved or 
not. Most of us have looked ahead 
with misgivings to the heavy taxes 
that must surely be levied to liqui- 
date past and prospective Federal 
deficits, and were totally unprepared 
for this heavy burden of taxation 
which is given precedence over a 
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balanced budget. In our simple- 
minded way we had supposed that 
the Security of Society would be in- 
creased if we, as a people, could 
fairly soon live within our income, 
and that nothing threatened it so 
certainly as continuing to live be- 
yond our means. 

It is impossible to discuss old age 
pensions and unemployment com- 
pensation at the same time, so let 
us start with unemployment compen- 
sation. 

Federal taxes for Unemployment 
Compensation are levied entirely on 
the employer, not upon the em- 
ployee. They begin on January lst 
of this coming year at the rate of 
1 per cent on payrolls, increase in 
1937 to 2 per cent, and increase 
again in 1938 to 3 per cent, and 
remain thereafter at 3 per cent. The 
tax is levied on the employer’s total 
payroll, by which is meant wages, 
salaries or commission whether paid 
for in cash or other equivalent. It 
applies on all employers of eight or 
more persons, except the following: 
Agricultural labor; domestic serv- 
ice; officers and crews of vessels on 
the navigable waters of the United 
States; Federal, state and municipal 
employees; employees of non-profit 
corporations and certain near rela- 
tives of an employer. The tax is col- 
lected from the employer by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, and 
the first tax is due in January, 1937, 
for the calendar year 1936. 

Even with the exceptions noted 
above, it is estimated that taxes will 
be levied on the earnings of some 
22,600,000 employees, beginning 
next year. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that because the Federal Gov- 
ernment collects taxes on the earn- 
ings of this number, that they are 
immediately safeguarded against the 
hazards of unemployment. There is 
to be a waiting period of at least 
two years before benefits will be 
paid to any one for loss of employ- 
ment. More important still, none of 
the taxes collected by the Federal 


Government become available for the. 


purposes of the Act until state legis- 
lation has been passed which meets 
the requirements for state plans, as 
set forth in the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act. Thus employees in any 
given state may see their employers 
taxed to provide unemployment 
benefits for them, without their be- 
ing able to secure such benefits until 
suitable legislation has been passed 
in their own state and approved as 
an acceptable plan by the Federal 
Government. If any state neglects 
or refuses to pass an unemployment 
compensation act, the taxes will 
nevertheless continue to be collected 
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from that state, retained in the Fed- 
eral treasury, and irretrievably lost 
to the state. When the individual 
states pass unemployment compensa- 
tion acts which satisfy the conditions 
set forth in the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act, then such states may 
thereafter, but not before, claim 
from the Federal Government 90 
per cent of the tax which has been 
collected from the employers of 
their state. The remaining 10 per 
cent remains with the Federal Gov- 
ernment to cover the cost of admin- 
istration, both Federal and state. 


Its Real Purpose 


The real purpose of the Act is 
obviously to compel states to estab- 
lish unemployment compensation 
plans whether they wish to or not, 
in order to recover the money 
which has been taken from the em- 
ployers of their states. At the pres- 
ent time only five or six states have 
passed the necessary state legisla- 
tion, including New York, Wisconsin 
and New Hampshire, and some 
states will have to amend their con- 
stitutions before they can enact the 
required, or should one say, the im- 
posed legislation. 

Certain conditions are demanded 
by the Federal Act of all state 
plans, the more important of which 
are: 

First. A waiting period of two 
years before any benefits can be 
paid. 

Second. That all receipts must be 
paid over to the Treasurer of the 
United States as custodian, includ- 
ing any taxes which the state may 
levy by its own plan in excess of 
those demanded by the Federal Act. 


Third. That all payments with- 
drawn from the Federal Treasury 
must be used for benefits only. Ad- 
ministration costs, in excess of Fed- 
eral grants for that purpose, must 
be raised by general state taxation. 

Fourth. Compensation must not 
be denied in any state to any other- 
wise eligible individual for refusing 
to accept work under the following 
conditions: If the work offered is 
due to a strike, lockout or other 
labor dispute, or if the wages, hours 
or other conditions of employment 
offered are substantially less favor- 
able than those prevailing for simi- 
lar work in the locality; or if, as a 
condition of being employed, the in- 
dividual would be required to join 
a company union, or resign or re- 
frain from joining any labor organi- 
zation. 

No regulations are included in 
the Federal Act as to the amount 
of benefits to be paid, the waiting 
period before they become effective, 
or the length of time payments are 
to continue. This is left for deter- 
mination by the several states. How- 
ever, the amount of the tax returned 
to the states out of. the 3 per cent 
collected is estimated to permit the 
states to pay half pay, but not ex- 
ceeding $15 in any one week, for a 
maximum period of sixteen weeks, 
following a waiting period of four 
weeks, 

It is not an individual plan, that 
is to say, the taxes collected on a 
given individual’s earnings are not 
set aside to be paid back to him 
personally in case of his unemploy- 
ment. On the contrary, the taxes 
are raised on the earnings of those 
both regularly and irregularly em- 
ployed, placed in a common fund, 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Present Problems of Wholesalers 


By CHARLES C. CARTER 


and Retailers 


Carthage, Mo., Retailer and President cf the National Retail 

Hardware Association Before the Wholesalers’ Tuesday Morn- 

ing Session Bringing a Retail Hardware Merchant’s Viewpoint 
to the Manufacturers-W holesalers Convention 


r 1 HIS subject, “Present Problems of Wholesalers and Retailers,” | 
interpret as “present problems of the wholesaler-retailer system 
of distributing hardware and related merchandise.” 

In recent months there has been much discussion of the problems of 
this system, both in conventions and in trade magazines, so that what | 
may say at this time will not be entirely new. Nor is there reason to 
believe that all wholesalers will applaud my conclusions any more than 


such conclusions have been applauded in the past. 


But I do present 


them with the hope of serious consideration. 


Perhaps today’s outstanding prob- 
lem in connection with this system 
of distribution is the lack of loyal 
teamwork in the solution of price 
competition. Just how they are to 
meet the retail prices quoted on 
many lines and realize anything at 
all for their service is a serious 
matter for hardware merchants. 

Plentiful evidence of discrimina- 
tion in respect to many lines of 
merchandise whose markets have 
been developed and popularized by 
the retailer is causing serious con- 
cern. In all too many cases he is 
compelled to pay the wholesaler 
more than the price at which com- 
parable merchandise is being re- 
tailed by other outlets. 

The retailer believes in quality 
just as much as does the wholesaler 
or the manufacturer, but he knows 
that he cannot continually pay 
higher prices for comparable goods 
and hold the business of his cus- 
tomers. The great majority of retail 
hardware stores represent individual 
activities, with few employes and 
relatively small sales. Yet we are 
told that the combined volume of all 
these thousands of individual stores 
is still much larger than that of any 
or all competing systems. Most of 
these dealers depend upon whole- 
salers for their supply of merchan- 
dise and believe in the wholesaler- 
retailer system of distribution. Con- 
sequently, they are unable to under- 
stand why, with this volume of busi- 
ness, jobbers are apparently unable 
to pass the merchandise on to the 
retailer at a cost with which he can 
compete. 

Whether this condition is the re- 
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sult of not being able to secure the 
proper price or because of unpro- 
ductive operating costs of the whole- 
saler makes no material difference to 
the dealer. The fact that he is in 
so many cases unable to meet the 
price is the problem to which he 
must give attention. He reasons that 
wholesalers have assumed the func- 
tion of supplying him, and _ that 
theirs is the respon¢ibility of keep- 
ing him in the competitive picture, 
if this system which has been such 
an important factor in the develop- 
ment of the hardware industry is to 
continue. 

Hardware dealers are now facing 
the most trying conditions in the 
history of retailing, and, while con- 
servative as a class, and opposed to 
radical change by nature, when they 


are confronted by necessity, the old 
law of “self preservation” is stili 
operative. 

This was undoubtedly the thought 
behind one dealer’s recent statement 
that “unless jobbers become more 
aggressive in getting goods to us 
at the right price, I see no other 
course than for retailers to con- 
solidate orders for group buying.” 
In past discussions of efficient and 
economical distribution, the func- 
tion of the wholesaler has many 
times been questioned, but few have 
ever questioned the economic func- 
tion or necessity of retailing. 

Yet retailers can get little com- 
fort out of this, since there are 
retailers and retailers, and no re- 
tailer can hope to continue long in 
business, even with the most modern 
equipment and arrangement, mer- 
chandise display and merchandising 
programs, if he must ask higher 
than competitive prices for com- 
parable merchandise in popular de- 
mand. Syndicates tacitly admit that 
their advantage is in price when, 
with all their modern stores and 
equipment, selected locations, mer- 
chandising programs and displays 
supervised by high-powered experts, 
their buyers approach manufacturers 
with the claim that they are unable 
to compete with independents unless 
they can buy and sell at lower 
prices. And the strange thing is 
that these arguments have seemed 
so sound to some manufacturers 
that they have accepted the business 

.. and I mean just that, “ac- 
cepted the business” .... at dis- 
criminating prices in violation of all 
principles of ethics or fairness to 
those whose business they pretend 
to appreciate, but who are expected 
to sell their merchandise at higher 
prices. Because they are unable to 
do so, they become the objects of 
criticism as being less efficient than 
those who buy for less because of 
their insistence that they must sell 
for less. 

This policy of the syndicates who, 
by their own statements, are not 
willing that independents should 
sell comparable merchandise at 
comparable prices, but who insist 
on the right to sell for less, is as de- 
structive in the retail field as it is 
to manufacturing and wholesaling. 


(Continued on page 98) 
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Manufacturers Opinions on Differentials 
and Sales Policy Statements Reviewed 


By C. S. HARPER 


President, Harper & McIntire Co., Ottumwa, Iowa, Bef>re the 
Wholesalers’ Wednesday Morning Session Expressing Opinion 
that Wholesalers’ Efforts to Have Manufacturers Express their 
Sales Policies for Information of Wholesale Distributors, 
Particularly Where Producers Recognize Differentials. 


replies to questionnaires regarding their sales policies as they 


r NHE activity of our Association in obtaining from manufacturers 


affected the differential to wholesalers has met with the approval 
of a large number of our members. Many have expressed the opinion 
that this activity should be continued, not with the idea of putting manu- 
facturers on the spot, but with a sincere desire to obtain information use- 
ful to our members and with the distinct understanding that each mem- 
ber shall make such individual use of this information as may seem 


proper to him. 

It would seem that one of the 
beneficial results of the N.R.A. re- 
gime was the approval by the Presi- 
dent and the officials of the N.R.A. 
of the differential clause in the gen- 
eral wholesale Code. As wholesalers 
we stand stoutly for the principle 
of a price differential to the whole- 
sale trade based upon the function 
of wholesaling and justified by the 
services rendered by the wholesaler. 

This discussion of wholesaler’s 
differential, based upon function, 
has brought the subject into the 
limelight and has brought from a 
number of manufacturers the opin- 
ion that the wholesaler’s differen- 
tial is economically sound and 
should be supported. 

We are glad to note that an in- 
creasing number of manufacturers 
are providing in their price lists a 
wholesale differential and we hope 
that others will follow their example. 
It should be made clear that the 
position of this Association is that 
it is not asking manufacturers to 
discontinue selling to retailers nor 
is it urging that retailers not be 
allowed to buy direct from manu- 
facturers. The theory of the whole- 
saler’s differential is merely that the 
wholesaler should be allowed an 
adequate differential below the price 
charged by manufacturers to the re- 
tail trade in order to cover the cost 
of the service rendered by the 
wholesaler through his function as 
distributor. 

The importance of the wholesale 
differential to our industry is well 
brought out in this statement by 
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the witness for the Wholesale Trade 
at the public hearing on November 
13th, 1933, concerning the differen- 
tial provision in the Code. 

“In this country, as in no other 
great industrialized country of the 
world, there has developed in re- 
cent years a form of dual selling, 
under which a manufacturer secures 
economies in production through his 
volume operations with wholesalers 
and then uses these economies to 
undermine the wholesalers’ business 
by selling to the wholesalers’ cus- 
tomers, or to the competitors of the 
wholesalers’ customers, at prices 
lower than he could name if he did 
not enjoy the wholesalers’ volume 
business. 

“In this form of dual selling, un- 
less the functional service which the 
wholesaler performs is recognized 
and provided for in a wholesale 
price differential, then an inequita- 
ble, discriminatory and unfair com- 
petitive condition must inevitably 
arise. Under such circumstances 
there is no possible way under 
which a wholesaler can operate ex- 
cept unfairly. He must either: 


“(a) Overcharge his customers for 
an item which they can buy more 
cheaply from the manufacturer direct, 
or 

“(b) The wholesaler must sell the 
items at a loss, thus forcing all other 
wholesalers who compete with him to 
do likewise.” 


It is to be regretted that manu- 
facturers of several lines have re- 
cently announced plans for selling 
their product on a basis of strict 
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quantity purchasing. I realize that 
these plans for quantity prices have 
been advanced with the idea that 
the wholesaler will benefit through 
the contemplated correction of a 
number of evils which have grown 
up in the distribution of these prod- 
ucts during the Code era. It might 
be unwise to condemn these ideas 
without having given the quantity 
price schedules a trial and I person- 
ally believe that the members of our 
Association will be willing to grant 
a grace period during which the 
idea of quantity pricing may be 
tried out. 

It would seem, however, that this 
is the time for wholesalers to make 
it emphatically known that they will 
not favor or encourage a general 
movement on the part of the manu- 
facturers toward prices based on 
quantity purchasing. The theory of 
the wholesaler’s differential, as ap- 
plied to a large majority of the 
lines of manufactured hardware 
which we distribute, is perfectly 
sound and I believe we should con- 
tinue to contend for this wholesale 
differential with all our energy. I 
believe we should make it plain that 
we stand absolutely for the principle 
of the wholesale differential, based 
upon the wholesaler’s function and 
that even if we assist temporarily 
in an experiment with quantity pric- 
ing in certain lines, we do so with 
the reservation that we are accept- 
ing an expedient and do not relax 
any part of our devotion to the 
theory of the wholesale differential. 
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The State of the Nation 


By FRANK R. KENT 


Political Columnist of Baltimore, Md., Sun, Traces ‘the In- 

creasing Burden of Direct and Indirect Taxation Which Has 

Developed Under Current Federal Governmental Extrava- 

gance. Predicts Further Heavy Taxes to Offset Spending Which 

Exceeds Income, and Says Future Taxes Will Hit All Citizens. 
“Soak the Rich” Theories Are Fallacious. 


taxation is brought up—both the five million who pay direct taxes 


I: is easy to understand why people grow bored when the question of 


to the Federal Government and the thirty-odd million who merely 
pay the indirect taxes. It isn’t easy to make the subject interesting either 
to the directly taxed or the indirectly taxed. However, the time is com- 
ing—and soon—when the boredom of the average citizen will give way 
to something else. He may be sore, hurt, indignant, grieved, shocked, 
resentful, distressed, unhappy, incensed, inflamed, exasperated or bitter 
—but he won’t be bored. And, if he has any sense, he will want to face 
the facts now so as to do what he can toward minimizing the painful 
period that looms ahead—and from which there is no escape. 


Thoughtful men, regardless of 
parties, are deeply disturbed over 
the state of the nation today, and 
believe there has not been a time in 
this generation when clear thinking 
and effective action were as essen- 
tial to the recovery of an even keel. 
To put it as succinctly as possible, 
and wholly without partisanship or 
prejudice, the situation is this: 

For six consecutive years the na- 
tion has been spending vastly more 
than its income. 

In the past two and a half years 
the pace and scale of the expendi- 
tures has been tremendously {in- 
creased. 

In the last eight months, instead 
of retrenchment, the spending speed 
has been greatly accelerated and 
money is being poured out in all 
directions at a rate and in quan- 
tities never dreamed of in the his- 
tory of the world. 

An effort to spend five billions of 
dollars, which is an utterly incon- 
ceivable sum, in a single year, is 
now being made, the theory—a ter- 
ribly mistaken one, I think—being 
that we can borrow and spend our 
way out of our problems and back 
to prosperity. 

No individual or family could do 
that. No city, county, corporation 
or state could do it—and no one 
claims they could. Whey then, it 
should be deemed possible for a 
nation to do it is beyond the com- 
prehension of ordinary men. The 
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explanations explain only to those 
whose muddled minds have discarded 
the multiplication table and who 
think that so long as a govern- 
mental theory is thrilling, plausible 
and pretty, the question of its sound- 
ness is unimportant. At least so 
it seems when it is considered that 
no nation which ever tested this 
borrow and spend method of pulling 
out of a bog—and history records 
a few—succeeded. Yet, that is ex- 
actly what we have been—and still 
are—attempting to do. The net 
result to date can be briefly stated: 

1—An accumulated deficit now close 


to fourteen billion dollars. 
2—A national debt not far from 


thirty-two billion, or an increase of 
eleven billion in two years. 

3—Ten million unemployed—these 
are the figures of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor—which is no 
decrease at alk since the expenditures 
began. 

4—An immense wastage of money 
and effort in all parts of the country, 
a steep increase in the cost of food, 
a vastly enhanced governmental ma- 
chine, in size, in power, and in cost. 


Now, none of these things would 
be appalling if they had brought 
the answer—if they had solved the 
great problem of unemployment and 
distress. But they haven’t. On the 
contrary, it is perfectly clear that 
the Works Progress Administration, 
under which $4,880,000,000 was to 
be spent this year to take men off 
the dole, provide jobs for three and 
a half million employable and take 
the Government out of the relief 
business, is already a ghastly and 
tragic flop. That is no partisan 
statement. It is the simple truth, for 
which we have the word, among 
others, of the militant General Hugh 
Johnson, posted friend of Mr. Roose- 
velt, and every other informed per- 
son who has examined the facts. 
The plain truth is that when this 
money is all spent, the problem will 
be graver than before. Not a dent 
will have been made in it. The 
jobs provided are spurious jobs. 
The projects are not permanent 
projects. The whole business is in- 
credibly complicated, confused, 
botched—probably the most costly 
and futile adventure any peace time 
government ever undertook. 

Now, the purpose in presenting 
this picture is not to argue whether 
the policies responsible were good 
or bad. As to that there are, of 
course, two sides, but it is a futile 
discussion now. The thing we have 
to do is face the facts as they exist. 
The facts are as given, and they 
must be considered in terms of 
taxes. There is no other sensible 
way to view them. This is so plain 
it is not debatable. Unless we 
choose national bankruptcy, repudia- 
tion, or the cruder forms of cur- 
rency inflation, the bill, huge as it 
is, has got to be paid. The answer 
—and the only answer—is taxes. The 
alternatives — national bankruptcy, 
repudiation, or the cruder forms of 
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currency inflation—are unthinkable. 
They all three mean the same thing 
in the end, to wit, chaos and dis- 
aster. 

Unless one’s credulity is complete 
it is not possible to take very seri- 
ously the statement made by the 
President on his recent swing across 
the country, that in another year 
revenue would be so increased and 
expenses so diminished that the Fed- 
eral budget could be balanced with- 
out additional taxes. The reasons 
it cannot be so taken are so clear 
that to many it will seem unneces- 
sary to state them. One is because 
Mr. Roosevelt’s speech marked the 
actual opening of his campaign for 
reelection. Unfortunately under our 
system, no man in his position, no 
matter how good his intentions, 
could be frank about the situation 
he has created without risking his 
political life. To ask the people to 
reelect him President and at the 
same time inform them that immedi- 
ately following they will be soaked 
with taxes far heavier than any they 
have ever known, is, perhaps, too 
much to expect of a candidate seek- 
ing support on his record. 

A second reason is that state- 
ments of almost exactly similar na- 
ture, about cutting expenses and 
balancing the budget, have been 
made before by Mr. Roosevelt, who 
undoubtedly meant the m—as he 
does this one—at the time. He was 
pledged to do those things by the 
Democratic platform. He promised 
them in his campaign of 1932; he 
repeated them in his message to 
Congress in 1933 and again in 1934. 
In each instance he intended to make 
good. He made one splendidly suc- 
cessful effort, which was almost im- 
mediately nullified by the next turn 


of the New Deal wheel. In the 
other instances he failed. A vast 
increase in expenses and a deepen- 
ing of the deficit followed. With the 
best intentions in the world, once 
started on the spending spree, he 
has not been able to curtail or con- 
trol. It is not pleasant to say, but 
candor compels the statement that 
the Roosevelt record in the matter 
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of redeeming promises of economy 
and curtailment are not such as to 
make his most recent one reassuring. 
A third reason is that Mr. Roose- 
velt, himself, accompanies his state- 
ment with so many if’s, and’s and 
but’s that even if he had previously 
established a reputation for redemp- 
tion of his economy pledges, this 
latest would seem somewhat limp. 
A fourth reason is that his ideas 
as to the rise in revenues, the re- 
duction in costs, the solution of the 
relief problem and the straightening 


out of the Treasury mathematics are 
so rosily optimistic that to accept 
them literally is possible only for 
the wholly partisan. 

Hence, we may as well be realistic 
—for a good many decades taxes in 
this country are going to be far 
higher than they ever have been. We 
have not yet had a taste of real 
taxation, but we are going to. 
Recognition of this is becoming more 
general, though we still have not 
reached the point where public men 
tell the truth about it. However, 
they are being forced closer and 
closer to the realities. In the last 
month of the last session of Con- 
gress, President Roosevelt, who had 
not so much as mentioned the sub- 
ject of taxation in a year, suddenly 
thrust into Congress a tax bill, which 
is now on the books. It was not a 
sound bill in any respect—and few 
thought a sincere one. It did not 
come to grips with the problem and 
it did not ring true. But the debate 
that ensued in and out of Congress, 
brief and inadequate as it was, had 
certain beneficial results. 

Chief among these were-—firstl) 
the clearing of the so-called public 
mind of the fantastic and fallacious 
notion that in this matter of the 
national deficit, now swollen to un- 
precedented proportions, the rich 
can be made to pay the bill and 
the poor given a free ride; second, 
the concentration of public attention 
upon the question of taxation, than 
which, as I have said, none more 
vital looms. It is particularly in- 
teresting, I think, that these two 
things should have followed the bill 
because they were far from the ,ob- 
jectives sought by its White House 
sponsors. On the contrary, it seems 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Wholesalers Express Appreciation 
for Hardware Age 


o'clock the 14car HARD- 

WARE AGE SPECIAL arrived 
in Atlantic City, N. J., bringing 130 
delegates and their families to the 
convention. This special through 
train, via Pennsylvania Railroad, 
started at Chicago Saturday after- 
noon and picked up. enroute, cars 
and passengers at Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh and other points along the 
line. Going direct to Atlantic City, 
its passengers were saved the incon- 
venience of making the usual change 
at North Philadelphia. 

These pictures show some of those 
who traveled on the HARDWARE 
AGE SPECIAL, and were taken at 
the time of its departure from Chi- 
cago. Len V. Rowlands, Chicago 
office, and Will J. Feddery, Cleve- 


Seek MORNING about ten 


land office, were official hosts for 
this publication on board the special 
train. J. A. Oliver was the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad representative. In 
the dining cars a “Hardware Age 
Special Dinner” was served. 

At the closing session of the con- 
vention the National Wholesale 
Hardware Association in a formal, 
unanimous resolution expressed ap- 
preciation for this special train. The 
text of the resolution follows: 

‘**RESOLVED, That 
we hereby express our 
appreciation of the 
‘*‘Hardware Age” for 
sponsoring the special 


Special 


train from Chicago, adding to the 
pleasure and convenience of many 
of our Members. 

“RESOLVED, That we further ex- 
tend our sincere thanks and appre- 
ciation for the publicity the trade 
papers have given our Convention 
and to the Marlborough-Blenheim 
and other Hotels for the efficient 
manner in which they have handled 
all details connected with our Con- 
vention.” 
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generally conceded that the measure 
was primarily a political gesture de- 
signed partly to take the wind out 
of the late Senator Long and partly 
to create the pleasing idea that the 
Fat Cats with the fancy fortunes 
would be squeezed by the Admin- 
istration, while the masses of the 
people continued to revel in the 
pouring out of the Federal billions. 
The significant thing is that, long 
before the new rates have taken ef- 
fect, this theory has been shot so 
full of holes that the average man 
has ceased to take any stock in it. 
He knows now it is complete bunk. 
In the first place, he had proved to 
him by the Administration’s own fig- 
ures that the “soak the rich” scheme 
will not produce the money. that 
there is no possibility of even mea- 
surably balancing the budget and 
paying the bill that way—not even if 
the Government imposed a 100 per 
cent tax on all incomes over a mil- 
lion dollars and confiscated all the 
inheritances. sbove that figure. The 
top estimate of: the revenue of the 
new rates is $260,000,000 a year. 
With the Treasury deficit accumulat- 
ing at the rate of four billion dollars 
annually, even the most credulous 
little fellow grasps the fact that 
is not a drop in the bucket and it 
becomes clear to the most cloudy 
mind that the thing cannot be done 
by raising to the confiscatory point 
taxes on those with incomes above 
$50,000 annually. For one thing, 
there are only 8000 of them in the 
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whole country; for another, in a few 
years these would be milked dry, 
reduced in number, vanish. 

These, among other facts, were 
driven home to the people during 
the tax debate in a way they had not 
been before. It was an unexpected 
and surprising result but it is cer- 
tainly true that the average man had 
his mind cleared of a lot of taxation 
nonsense before it was over. One 
thing that happened was that the 
eyes of a great many people were 
opened by the figures to the hollow 
mockery of the share the wealth 
preachments—both the Long variety 
and the Roosevelt brand. Another 
—and this more important than 
anything else—it was made clear 
that in the end the little fellow must 
pay his share of the bill, and the 
burden will rest most heavily upon 
him. Some day, unless we choose 
inflation, repudiation, or bankruptcy, 
this budget must be balanced. It 
cannot be balanced by squeezing the 
Fat Cats. No one except the Cats 
would object, if it could be done, 
but it just isn’t in the wood and no 
intelligent and sincere man contends 
that it is. 

If the income tax is to be relied 
upon as the main source of reve- 
nue, it is perfectly plain that in 
addition to raising rates on the rich, 
they have got to be raised on the 
little fellow in the lower brackets 
as well. Not only that, but the 
brackets have got to be lowered so 
as to bring in many hundreds of 
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thousands who now pay no direct 
tax at all. This isn’t a proposition 
the politicians like to advance. On 
the contrary, it is one from which 
they particularly shrink in a year 
preceding a Presidential election. 
Yet it is absolutely inevitable. There 
simply is no escape from it. 

Soon or late, the little fellow must 
pay, but it isn’t good _ political 
strategy to let him know that until 
after he has voted. It is an ironical 
thing that this time he has got the 
idea through the very measure de- 
signed to convince him that it wasn’t 
so. Astonishingly, he saw through 
the silly pretense that he could stay 
on the receiving end while the rich 
took the rap. Probably the thing 
that did most to disabuse his mind 
was the effort of a small group in 
the Senate Finance Committee, led 
by Senator LaFollette, of Wisconsin. 
Heaven knows no one will accuse 
Senator LaFollette and the Progres- 
sive Republicans of tenderness 
toward the wealthy or a desire to 
soak the poor. The reverse has al- 
ways been their avowed objective. 
Yet, this time, as a substitute for 
the foolish and futile bill finally 
passed, they offered a really com- 
prehensive measure, an honest and 
courageous tax bill. Under it every 
unmarried person with an income of 
$800, every married person with 
$2,000, would have been required to 
pay the normal income tax. On the 
smallest incomes the rate would 
have been 4 per cent, which would 
make an unmarried man with $1,800 
a year pay $40. An unmarried man 
with an income of $3,800, under the 
LaFollette proposal would pay a tax 
of $174; a married man with the 
same income, $104. 

This proposal hung in the air only 
two days before it was killed by the 
Administration leaders and the bill 
limiting increases to incomes above 
$50,000 adopted. But it was long 
enough for the country generally to 
understand its essential soundness. 
The LaFollette proposal was a sin- 
cere one and it served a good pur- 
pose. The public, from it, learned 
that the little fellow must pay. What 
was brought out in the debate and 
with which the country has been 
fairly well saturated, is that no prac- 
ticable amount of taxing the rich 
will produce more than one-tenth of 
what is necessary. The “distribu- 
tion of wealth” measure, in the form 
the President originally suggested it, 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Resale Price Maintenance Under 
State Legislation 


require in delivery to whom he may 
resell such commodity to agree that 
he will not, in turn, resell except at 
the price stipulated by such vendor 
or by such vendee. 

“Such provisions in any contract 
shall be deemed to contain or imply 
conditions that such commodity may 
be resold without reference to such 
agreement in the following cases: 
1. In closing out the owner’s stock 
for the purpose of discontinuing 
dealing in such commodity. 2. When 
the goods are damaged or deteri- 
orated in quality, and notice is given 


By GILBERT H. MONTAGUE 


New York City Attorney Reviews and Analyzes Provisions 

of California Fair Trade Act and the Spread of Interest for 

such Legislation in Other States, Addressing Manufacturers’ 
Tuesday Morning Session. 


enacted in California in 1931, and similar Acts in 1935 were 
enacted in nine more states and are now being pushed for early 
enactment in dozens of other states and in Congress. 
Behind this movement is the full strength of local, state and national 
retailer and wholesaler organizations in several industries, particularly 


\ FAIR TRADE ACT for the maintenance of resale prices was 
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the drug and toilet goods industry. 


No drug or toilet goods manufac- 
turer now can ignore the hopes and 
aspirations which his trade today 
place in these Fair Trade Laws, and 
if in that trade there is anything 
approximating a fulfillment of these 
hopes and aspirations, it seems cer- 
tain that local, state. and national 
retailer and wholesaler organizations 
in many other industries will be just 
as insistent that the manufacturers 
from whom they buy shall also pro- 
tect resale prices through Fair Trade 
contracts under these laws. 

The California Fair Trade Act, as 
enacted in 1931, provides “No con- 
tract relating to the sale or resale of 
a commodity which bears, or the 
label or contents of which bears the 
trade mark, brand, or name of the 
producer or owner of such commod- 
ity and which is in fair and open 
competition with commodities of the 
same. general class produced by 
others shall be deemed in violation 
of any law of the State of Califor- 
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nia by reason of any of the follow- 
ing provisions which may be con- 
tained in such contract: 

“1, That the buyer will not re- 
sell such commodity except at, the 
price stipulated by the vendor. 

“2. That the vendee or producer 


to the public thereof. 3. By any 
officer acting under the orders of 
any court.” 

As first enacted in California in 
1931, this Act closely followed the 
more recent version of the Capper- 
Kelly Resale Price Maintenance 
Bill, which has been insistently but 
unsuccessfully pressed upon Con- 
gress session after session during 
the past fifteen or twenty years. 

This California Fair Trade Act 
was amended in 1933 by inserting 
after the section just quoted another 
section which provides: “Wilfully 
and knowingly advertising, offering 
for sale or selling any commodity 
at less than the price stipulated in 
any contract entered into pursuant 
to the provision of section 1 of this 
act, whether the person so advertis- 
ing, offering for sale or selling is 
or is not a party to such contract, 
is unfair competition and is action- 
able at the suit of any person dam- 
aged thereby.” 

This section just quoted goes fur- 
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there than anything attempted in 
any version of the Capper-Kelly Bill 
which has ever been urged upon 
Congress. 

Even without this added section, 
the California Fair Trade Act as 
originally enacted in 1931, and the 
Capper-Kelly Bill on which it was 
modeled, express an economic 
philosophy which throughout NRA 
was generally resisted by NRA offi- 
cials who consistently excluded, with 
only inadvertent exceptions, all re- 
sale price provisions from all NRA 
codes. 

That this Capper-Kelly philosophy 
which NRA so emphatically rejected 
should now be coupled with another 
principle that far outruns the Cap- 
per-Kelly philosophy, and that a 
statute coupling these two should ob- 
tain legislative approval first in Cal- 
ifornia in 1931 and 1933 and then 
in nine more states in 1935, is an 
indication of retailer and wholesaler 
sentiment that is bound to produce 
repercussions far beyond the drug 
and toilet goods industry, and to 
have an influence upon retailers, 
wholesalers and manufacturers in 
many other industries. 

Provisions substantially similar to 
the two sections already quoted from 
the California Fair Trade Act are 
now contained in Fair Trade Acts 
enacted in 1935 in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Maryland. 

Ever the leader in this field, Cal- 
ifornia in 1933 inserted in its own 
Fair Trade Act two additional sec- 
tions: 

“Every person, partnership, firm, cor- 
poration, joint stock company, or other 
association engaged in business within 
this State, who shall sell any article or 
product at less than the cost thereof to 
such vendor, or give away any article 


or product, for the purpose of injuring 
competitors and destroying competi- 
tion, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and on conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding five hundred dollars ($500.00), 
or by imprisonment not exceeding six 
months, or by both said fine and im- 
prisonment. The term ‘cost’ as applied 
to production is hereby defined as in- 
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cluding the cost of raw materials, la- 
bor and all necessary overhead ex- 
penses of the producer; and as ap- 
plied to distribution ‘cost’ shall mean 
the cost of the article or product to 
the distributor and vendor plus the 
cost of doing business by said distribu- 
tor and vendor. The provisions of the 
section shall not apply to any sale 
made: (1) In closing out in good faith 
the owner’s stock or any part thereof 
for the purpose of discontinuing his 
trade in any such stock or commodity, 
that is, as im the case of the sale of 
seasonal goods, or to the bona fide 
sale of perishable goods to prevent loss 
to the vendor by spoilage or deprecia- 
tion; (2) When the goods are dam- 
aged or deteriorated in quality, and 


notice is given to the public thereof; 
(3) By any officer acting under orders 
of any court. 

“The secret payment or allowance of 
rebates, refunds, commissions, or un- 
earned discounts, whether in the form 
of money or otherwise, or secretly ex- 
tending to certain purchasers special 
services or privileges not extended to 
all purchasers purchasing upon like 
terms and conditions, to the injury of 
a competitor and where such payment 
or allowance tends to destroy compe- 
tition, is an unfair trade practice and 
any person, persons, firm, partnership, 
corporation, or association restorting to 
such trade practice shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and on con- 
viction thereof shall be punished by 
a fine not exceeding five hundred dol- 
lars ($500.00), or by imprisonment not 
exceeding six months, or by both said 
punishments, in the discretion of the 


Neither of the two additional sec- 
tions just quoted have been copied 
into the Fair Trade Acts of more 
than one or two other states. 

Both of these sections are, from 
the legal standpoint, extensions of 
pretty familiar legal principles, and 
neither of them involve such a novel 
principle or such a bold extension of 
the Capper-Kelly philosophy as is 
presented in the section which Cali- 
fornia in 1933 incorporated as the 
first amendment of its Fair Trade 
Act. 


This particular first amendment, 
which was first incorporated in 1933 
in the California Fair Trade Act, 
has since been copied in the Fair 
Trade Acts of nine other states, 
raises legal and constitutional ques- 
tions that are much more formidable 
than any that are raised by the 
California Trade Act as first 
enacted in 1933, or by the last two 
additional sections which California 
added in 1933. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Why Wholesalers Are Entitled 
to a Ditferential 


It is apparent, therefore, that once 
they have supplied you with the facts 
concerning the selling practices of 
your manufacturers, the leaders of 
your trade can do but little to aid 
you in achieving the success of the 
plan. They cannot advise you from 
whom to buy or not to buy. They 
can give you no blacklist of your 
sources. It will not be wise for them 
even to suggest to you that certain 
selling policies render it undesirable 
for you to patronize the sources us- 
ing them. When in pursuit of a bar- 
gain you make contracts which jeop- 
ardize the differential, they may not, 
under the law, reprove you nor urge 


By Dr. R. S. ALEXANDER 
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and publishing to hardware jobbers information concerning the 
price policies of the manufacturers of the goods you handle is one 
of the most significant of the recent developments in the field of market- 
ing. It is paralleled by similar attempts made by the jewelry, sheet metal, 


q OUR attempt to get a wholesaler’s price differential by collecting 





drug, and dry goods jobbers. 

Several observations may be made 
concerning the operation of this 
plan. In the first place, in carrying 
it out each of you as well as the ex- 
ecutives of your association will be 
engaged in a sort of legal tight-rope 
walking contest in which the penalty 
for a misstep is the judicial condem- 
nation of the plan in all its details. 
The cases decided by the Supreme 
Court seem to make it clear beyond 
any doubt that under the anti-trust 
laws it is perfectly legal for the sec- 
retary of a trade association to col- 
lect information about the selling 
habits and policies of the concerns 
from which his members buy. It 
seems equally clear that he is not 
violating those laws when he distrib- 
utes that information to the mem- 
bers of his association or to such 
other persons as may be entitled to 
it. 

But should he advise his members 
what to do about the facts which he 
has furnished them or what purchas- 
ing policy those facts should induce 
a reasonable buyer to adopt, he is 
treading on dangerous legal ground. 
And should he go further and actual- 
ly attempt to induce those to whom 
the information is given to engage 
in concerted action in buying, it is 
practically certain that the court 
would declare his acts illegal and 
would proscribe the entire plan of 
which that action was a part. 

It seems equally certain that as 
individuals each of you may buy or 
refrain from buying from whomso- 
ever you wish, assigning as your jus- 
tification for your choice any reason 
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you wish or no reason, as you desire 
—all this without question of viola- 
tion of the anti-trust laws, so long 
as it is an individual act or decision 
and not part of a concerted plot or 
conspiracy. But should you as indi- 
viduals make yourselves part of a 
collective program to buy or to ré- 
fuse to buy from certain sellers or 
groups of sellers, you have violated 
the law and are subject to its penal- 
ties. So long as your individual de- 
cisions and actions are your own, 
they are legal. As soon as they be- 
come a part of a concerted plan or 
agreement or conspiracy, they are 
illegal. The boundary between the 
two types of decisions is a hair line 
of such exceeding fineness that it 
takes a Philadelphia lawyer with an 
eagle eyesight to keep it continuous- 
ly in view. 


you to mend your ways. The acts of 
individuals individually motivated 
must be relied upon to achieve a col- 
lective purpose. 

How the plan works, therefore, de- 
pends upon each of you separately— 
upon how you interpret the facts sup- 
plied, upon how you act regarding 
them, and many times upon your 
own willingness to forego a small, 
individual, immediate profit in order 
to insure the success of a long-run 
program designed to be of eventual 
permanent benefit to the entire trade 
as well as to your own house—in 
short, upon whether your primary 
purpose in business is to make a 
profit or to slip one ovér'on a com- 
petitor. From the individual stand- 
point of each of you that fact is the 
central figure of the whole project. 
Upon it more than upon any other 
one thing or combination of other 
things, depends the success or wreck- 
ing of this program. If it is wrecked 
and fails of its purpose you as in- 
dividuals will do the job. Make no 
mistake about that. 

The very success of this plan may 
carry within it elements of danger. 
It tends to lead the manufacturer to 
do one or two things. He may choose 
to ensure the continuance of whole- 
salers as a part of his distribution 
system, either by refusing to sell 
through other competing marketing 
channels or by allowing a price dif- 
ferential to the jobber. On the other 
hand, he may decide to discard the 
wholesaler and depend upon direct 
selling to various types of retailers. 
In making this choice he is forced to 
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evaluate in his own mind the ser- 
vices and functions which the whole- 
saler performs for him in the distri- 
bution of his product. Prior to the 
adoption of this plan he may have 
been drifting insofar as his mar- 
keting policy was concerned. Now 
he can drift no longer. He makes a 
definite choice. He either depends 
primarily upon the wholesaler or en- 
tirely on direct-to-retailer distribu- 
tion. This spotlights in his mind the 
question, “Just what does the whole- 
saler do for me in the process of 
getting my goods into the hands of 
the user?” 

It would be wise for you, there- 
fore, to spend some time in examin- 
ing such questions as these: “How 
effective am I as an outlet for. the 
goods my manufacturers distribute 
through me? What distribution ser- 
vices do I perform for them which 
could not be rendered more cheaply 
or more effectively by someone else 
or by my sources themselves? Have 
I made myself merely a _ funnel 
through which the manufacturer’s 
goods flow to the retail market, or 
do I perform some job in selling or 
in physically distributing his mer- 
chandise for which I am justly en- 
titled to claim more of a recompense 
than does anyone else?” 

A plan such as this will do you 
more harm than good unless you are 
in justice entitled to the things the 
plan is designed to get for you. If 
by his works the jobber does not 
justify his place in the distribution 


sun, a program such as this will - 


merely serve to hasten the nightfall 
of his extinction.. It is apt to aid 
in: his» preservation only insofar as 
he deserves to surivve by reason of 
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the services he renders and the effi- 
ciency with which he renders them. 
If you find, therefore, that you can- 
not answer the questions just posed 
in a way which satisfies you or, more 
to the point, in a way which is likely 
to satisfy your manufacturers, it 
would be wise for you to rebuild 
your method of doing business so 
that you have something to offer 
your sources which is worth their 
paying for. 


In a broader sense, it is not likely. 


that this plan or any other will give 
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wholesalers as a class any greater 
remuneration nor any higher mea- 
sure of security than that to which 
they are entitled by reason of the 
services which they perform for so- 
ciety in the distribution of goods. 
The only firm and sure foundation 
which an economic institution can 
have for its continued existence and 
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prosperity is the performance of 
some function which is of use to so- 
ciety—and it must do this job more 
efficiently and more cheaply than any 
other institution or agency is able to 
do it. The wholesaler may use high- 
ly ingenious and efficient devices for 
getting what he is entitled to. The 
plan which you have developed bids 
fair to be most potent if you use it 
properly. But neither this device 
nor any other, however clever or ef- 
fective it may be, can for long get 
wholesalers anything more than that 
to which they have a just claim from 
society because of the services they 
render. 

What social services does the 
wholesaler contribute as a reward 
for which he can claim compensation 
in the form of a differential? Be- 
fore answering this question let us 
first consider one having rather 
broader implications: What eco- 
nomic service does or should the 
distribution system as a whole per- 
form? I think that we may safely 
say that it is the job of the distribu- 
tive system to furnish to the consum- 
ing public the goods and services it 
desires, under convenient circum- 
stances, and at the lowest possible 
cost to the public in terms of money 
or exertion or both. 

There are three principal compet- 
ing combinations of agencies through 
which this job is done. The oldest 
and still the most important is the 
wholesaler-independent-retailer chan- 
nel. The 1933 Census of Distribu- 
tion indicates that somewhere be- 
tween 40.9 per cent and 43.5 per 
cent of the total goods sold by re- 
tailers to ultimate consumers travel 
this path. The second is the direct- 
from- manufacturer -to- large- retail - 
unit (such as chain store, depart- 
ment store, or mail order house) 
combination. In 1933 this group of 
agencies apparently handled some- 
where in the neighborhood of 30 per 
cent to 35 per cent of the merchan- 
dise sold to ultimate consumers. The 
third set-up, the manufacturer- 
through- branch- house- to -independ - 
ent-retailer arrangement, was appar- 
ently responsible in 1933 for furnish- 
ing something less than 20 per cent 
of all goods sold at retail. These 
percentages are estimates pieced to- 
gethor from fragments of the whole- 
sale and retail census reports and 
they may be in error by as much as 
five per cent either way. 

Just what functional part of the 
general job of distribution is each 
of these combinations especially 
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Reciprocal Tariff Agreements and Their 
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of 1930 has been under way. It has been my observation that only 
a relatively few people seem to realize this, and even fewer are 
doing anything about it. 

In almost every way this general 
revision of the tariff differs from the 
tariff revisions of the past. In the 
first place, it is a general revision 
by a piecemeal technique. I think 
in this one fact more than in any 
other is to be found the apparent 
indifference on the part of industry 
toward what is going on and per- 
haps industry’s lack of appreciation 
of what is going on. In every pre- 
vious major tariff revision we have 
had the process has been both pre- 
ceded by and accompanied by a 
great deal of publicity. The whole 
Tariff Act was opened at the same 


i ‘er the past year a general downward revision of the Tariff Act 
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All this is different from the revision 
which has been going on for the 
past year. Instead of opening up 
all fifteen dutiable schedules and the 
free list, which make up the rate 
provisions in the tariff law, at the 
same time, the revision now going 
on is a revision by single paragraphs 
and parts of paragraphs. It is, as 
I have said, a piecemeal revision but 
when it is through it will be a re- 
vision just as complete and just as 
general as any previous revision we 
have had, and it will be wholly a 
downward revision. 

In the second place, the current 
revision of the tariff differs from all 
previous revisions of the tariff in 
that it is not being made by Con- 
gress. Congress delegated the au- 
thority for the present revision to 
the President, and actually the work 
is being done by the State Depart- 
ment with the aid and help of 
various other branches of the Gov- 
ernment including particularly the 
Tariff Commission. 

In the third place, the tariff re- 
vision now going on differs from 
previous revisions in the basic stand- 
ard which is used for the rate 
changes that are being made. The 
old standard of protection to Amer- 
ican labor and industry against for- 
eign competition is not the stand- 
ard now in use. Nor do you hear of 
any of the other former tariff bases. 
Instead, the all-important criterion 
for the present piecemeal revision is 
the development of American export 
trade. This in itself is of course not 


* a new tariff-making standard. Thirty- 


five years ago, in the speech at Buf- 
falo which cost him his life, Presi- 
dent McKinley referred to the de- 
sirability of keeping our export 
trade in mind in formulating our 
tariff policy. But the revision now 
going on is the first one in which 
this tariff-making standard is being 
used almost to the exclusion of all 
others. 

Before reviewing in some detail 
the accomplishments to date of the 
present revision, let me briefly sum- 
marize the principal developments 
which led up to it. I begin with a 
passing reference to the Democratic 
tariff pledge of 1932. This pledge 
—which, by the way, is one pledge 
that is apparently to be fulfilled— 
definitely committed the President 
and his Administration to a tariff 
reciprocity policy. Such a policy 
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can be carried into effect by only one 
method—by the method of give and 
take, and there is only one way in 
which we can give. That way is 
to reduce certain of our existing 
tariff rates on competitive imports 
in return for concessions made us 
by foreign countries on our exports. 
The Democratic tariff pledge of 1932 
in other words, clearly foreshadowed 
a downward revision in our tariff 
and whatever else we may think 
about it, no thinking man can say 
he wasn’t told about it. 

I shall also make only a passing 
reference to the activities of certain 
of our economic and industrial 
groups which for years prior to 1932 
had been active in season and out 
for a reduction in our tariff as the 
most logical and effective means of 
increasing our export business. 
These groups included the so-called 
international bankers in this country, 
certain more or less prominent for- 
eign spokesmen, the exporting in- 
terests, and, last but by no means 
least, certain of our _ industrial 
groups including in particular the 
manufacturers of certain office 
equipment and of automobiles. 

I come now to June 12, 1934. On 
that date the President signed a very 
brief law which is the basis and 
his authority for the piecemeal tariff 
revision now going on. This law, a 
document of only a few hundred 
words, is in the form of an amend- 
ment to the Hawley-Smoot Act of 
1930. The Act frankly states its 
purpose to be that “of expanding 
foreign markets for the products of 
the United States . . . so that foreign 
markets will be made available to 
those branches of American produc- 
tion which require and are capable 
of developing such outlets by afford- 
ing corresponding market opportuni- 
ties for foreign products in the 
United States.” To accomplish this 
purpose the President is authorized 
to enter into trade agreements with 
foreign governments and in so do- 
ing to modify existing duties in the 
Act of 1930 as he shall see fit to ac- 
complish the purpose of the Act. 
Except for two limitations, the dele- 
gation of power to the President to 
carry out the purpose of the law is 
quite complete. The first limitation 
restricts the President to a max- 
imum change of 50 per cent in ex- 
isting duties and the second limita- 
tion prohibits the President from 
making transfers between dutiable 
and free lists in the tariff law. 

The new duties become effective 
upon proclamation by the President 
following the conclusion and ratifica- 
tion of each agreement with a par- 
ticular country, and in this connec- 
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tion the law contains what is by all 
odds its most important provision. 
The law says the new duties pro- 
claimed by the President 

“shall apply to articles, the growth, 

produce or manufacture, of ail for- 

eign countries, whether imported di- 

rectly, or indirectly. 

The law goes on to say that the 
President may withhold the appli- 
cation of any new duties he pro- 
claims to any foreign country or 
countries which are discriminating 
against our trade. Except for this 
one qualification and a provision for 
special treatment of Cuba, every new 
duty proclaimed by the President on 
imports of commodities from a coun- 
try with which a trade agreement 
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has been concluded applies not only 
to imports of that commodity from 
the country with which the agree- 
ment was made but to imports of 
that commodity from all countries. 
To illustrate, the agreement con- 
cluded with Sweden reduced the 
duty on scythes, sickles and similar 
hooks and knives from 30 per cent 
to 20 per cent. During the year 
1934 our sickle and scythe imports 
came from thirteen countries in ad- 
dition to Sweden. One of these 


thirteen countries was Germany 
which I mention for reasons I shall 
indicate later, and imports from 
some of these thirteen countries 
were negligible in amount, but it is 
nevertheless a fact that the reduc- 
tion in the duty on scythes and 
sickles made as a result of the agree- 
ment with Sweden applies to the 
imports of scythes and sickles from 
all countries (except, for the time 
being, Germany). And so it is with 
all of the new duties proclaimed by 
the President (always excepting the 
case of Cuba). A reduction in duty 
made on imports of a commodity 
from a particular country applies to 
imports of that commodity into this 
country from all the world (except 
Germany), and it is this fact which 
is the basis for my statement that 
the revision of our tariff now being 
made by our State Department is a 
general revision by piecemeal meth- 
ods. 

So much for our new tariff policy, 
its basis and development. What 
now of its results and accomplish- 
ments, for these are what vitally af- 
fect every one of you confronted 
with actual or potential foreign com- 
petition? On this, unfortunately, I 
cannot tell you as much as you will 
want to know due to the fact that 
our new tariff policy has not been 
in operation long enough to appraise 
its results in any detail. I shall 
therefore have to limit my discussion 
on this score to a summary of the 
progress made to date in the negotia- 
tion of agreements and to a general 
discussion of the effects of the policy 
as a whole on our foreign trade. 

The first agreement to be con- 
cluded was the one with Cuba, which 
became effective on Sept. 3, a year 
ago. Since the Cuban agreement, 

(Continued on page 128) 
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The Purpose of the American Institute 
of Fair Competition 


By H. M. SWAIN 


Executive Vice-President, Irwin Auger Bit Co., Wilmington, 
Ohio, Explains to Wholesalers Thursday Morning That Insti- 


tute Seeks to Eliminate from Business Secrecy, Misrepresenta- 


tion and Dishonesty. Outlines Proposed Procedure and Calls 
for 100% Support from Wholesalers. 


simple. It simply is to take secrecy, misrepresentation, dishonesty, 


r \ HE purpose of the American Institute of Fair Competition is very 


if you will, out of business. If you believe that you and your cus- 
tomers have a right to know definitely and accurately what the different 
manufacturers’ sales policies are, then you should be in favor of the 


American Institute. 

Now the Institute plan is this: It 
is an organization whereby a manu- 
facturer can not only openly an- 
nounce his sales policy, but can ef- 
fectively guarantee his performance. 
That is where it differs from most 
plans that have been put up so far. 

A manufacturer subscribing to the 
Institute signs a contract and agrees 
to do certain things. First, he agrees 
to file a clear, concise statement of 
what his sales policy is, certified by 
a Public Notary. After that has been 
filed, the Institute then issues to the 
manufacturer a right to use his label. 
This label reads, “Guaranteed by 
Licensee to purchaser that all sales 
under this license have been accord- 
ing to public sales policy on file 
with the American Institute of Fair 
Competition.” 

Now when you buy anything with 
that label on it, it is a definite con- 
tract between the manufacturer and 
you that all other sales of his prod- 
ucts have been made in accordance 
with his filed sales policy, and that 
means just this. If he has filed in 
his policy that he has only one price 
and you find out five years after- 
wards that he gave some competitor 
an extra 10, you have a clear case in 
court and can collect that 10 per 
cent on all the goods that you pur- 
chased from him since the time that 
he filed his statement. 

The manufacturer first agrees 
“That the terms and conditions in 
his statement shall apply to all his 
products, either his own brands, a 
private brand or no brand.” He can- 
not say that he doesn’t sell catalog 
houses, for instance, and then go 
out and sell them under some other 
brand, or in some other style or 
some other quality. I think one 
great trouble in the past has been 
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that it has been almost impossible 
for you to depend on statements 
made by manufacturers. So many 
statements of policies have been is- 
sued that the trade as a whole is 
inclined to look on them with more 
or less of suspicion. Some of these 
statements are undoubtedly true, 
but, unfortunately, some others are 
not. And there seems to be a need 
for such independent institute that 
will certify as to the truth and ac- 
curacy of these statements. 

Now, in case this statement as 
filed is not a clear statement, any 
jobber, any retailer, can write in to 
the Institute and the Institute will 
then write the manufacturer and ask 
him to clear up that particular point. 
Of course, it would be impossible for 
the Institute to know in each case 
whether the statement was a com- 
plete statement, so that any state- 
ment that is issued, if you are not 
satisfied with it, if you want to know 
about some other point not covered, 
all you have to do is to write in and 
find out about it. 

Now in case there is reason to 


suppose that the statement as filed 
is not true, the Institute then has a 
right, under their contract, to audit 
the manufacturer’s books. If they 
find that the manufacturer was not 
telling the truth, then they have a 
right to publish that news to the 
trade of the country, and the manu- 
facturer loses his franchise in the 
Institute and must give up the use 
of the label. That is a pretty drastic 
penalty and I think you will agree 
with me that no manufacturer could 
possibly afford to have that happen 
to him. 

Another advantage of the label 
idea is that the information as to a 
manufacturer’s sales policy goes all 
the way down to the retailer. The 
work done by the Code Authority of 
your Association in sending out 
questionnaires and publishing the 
summary of their replies was a very 
wonderful piece of work. The only 
trouble with it, as I see it, is that it 
didn’t go quite far enough. In the 
first place, there was no penalty at- 
tached if the replies were not true. 
In the second place, the information, 
while it was passed along to you 
jobbers, was not passed along to the 
retail dealers. The consequence was 
that if you individually didn’t like 
some manufacturer’s sales policy 
and shifted to another manufacturer, 
possibly your dealer customers 
would continue to buy the goods: of 
the manufacturer that you had 
thrown overboard. 

The retail dealers of the country 
are very strong for this plan. At a 
meeting on September 2nd, in In- 
dianapolis, of all the secretaries of 
the State Retail Hardware Associa- 
tions (affiliated with N.R.H.A.), the 
secretaries voted unanimously to 
support this plan and to send out 
also information to their dealers and 
to urge their dealers to get in back 
of it, and I think you will find, as 
time goes on, that there will be a 
growing sentiment on the part of 
the retail dealer to back it up. 

Now this thing was set up for the 
benefit of you men. Its success or 
its failure depends 100 per cent on 
how much support you give it. If 
you want it, if you bring pressure 
to bear individually on the manu- 
facturers, the plan will go across. If 
you don’t want it, it is doomed to 
failure. 
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The Relation of Volume and Assortment 


to Net Profits 


By WALTER H. BONHAM 


President, C. M. McClung & Co., Knoxville, Tenn., and of 
the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, Leads Whole- 
salers’ Tuesday Morning Discussion Including Consideration 
of Concentration of Purchases and Restrictions of Assortments 


THINK all of us, if we ever had any doubt in our minds we were 
I very forcibly reminded that the volume does have a lot to do with 
that net profits in the year 1932 when our volume got so low, com- 
pared with our fixed expenses for rent and minimum stocks, and this, 
that and the other overhead for salaries, and so on, we all lost a lot of 
money. That is very apparent. But the other end of it appeals to me. 
You know I have had some jobbing friends to satisfy. Supposing that I 
have a two-million-dollar business at which I can break even, or maybe 
make one or two per cent profit, then after that I can sell a half-million 
or a million dollars more of goods at a margin; well, say around ten 
per cent and make money on it. Now that never seems sound to me and 
yet it seems to me all our competitors believe it, and I expect our com- 
petitors think we believe it at times. But that seems to be a fallacious 
idea. I would like to know if we are on the wrong track. 
The next thing is, “What percent- 








age of items carried produces 75 per 
cent of the volume?” 

From how many manufacturers do 
you obtain 75 per cent of your mer- 
chandise? 

If the hardware jobber didn’t 
have to carry complete stocks and 
give service on sizes and patterns, 
and all of the old items of the hard- 
ware business, he could probably sell 
sheets darn near as low as the gro- 
cery people do. I believe that the 
hardware jobber could put in a 
stock of sugar and coffee and a few 
of the other staples of the grocery 
business if he wanted to and put 
the grocery man out of business, if 
he wanted to do it. Sometimes I 
think we ought to do it, because that 
is what they are doing to us. The 
groceryman is notoriously a poor 
merchandiser. I don’t mean any re- 
flection on them. Some of my good 
friends are grocerymen, but Dun & 
Bradstreet statements from grocers 
over a term of years, if you get it 
and can get it, and see what net loss 
or net percentage of profit they are 
satisfied to do business on, you would 
just wonder why they stay in busi- 
ness. In some cases I know, unless 
the manufacturers are terrible liars, 
that wholesale grocery people sell 
sheets, and roofing and nails at less 
than our cost. The wholesale gro- 
ceryman sells a lot of things at the 
price he sells, and why he is content- 
ed to get along at the very small 
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percentage of net profit he does, and 
then he is just hanging on to his 
business by the skin of his teeth, and, 
as you know, there has been a ter- 
rible mortality in the wholesale gro- 
cery business in the last few years. 
So I hardly think that the wholesale 
groceryman can be held up for a 
type for the hardware jobber to imi- 
tate. 

“(c) Can expenses be reduced by 
cutting down the assortment and can 
volume be increased by adding more 
saleable lines?” 

Well, expenses can be cut down by 
cutting down assortments. I pre- 
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sume by this they mean if we would 
not carry the lines that don’t sell 
often, just carry the lines that we 
get big turn-overs on. Oh, of course, 
but you wouldn’t be giving service. 
You wouldn’t be satisfying your re- 
tailer. He would go to the jobber 
that does carry those lines and does 
give the service. 

About two years ago, after leav- 
ing your convention and coming 
back home and having listened to an 
address on that particular phase of 
it, we thought we would be smart 
and try it out, so we went through 
our stock and kept a record of every 
individual item and every size, and 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Opinion Was Equally Divided on Question 
of Giving Salesmen Costs 


was the question, “Should Salesmen Be Given Costs? If so, What 


\ T the Thursday morning Jobbers’ session the first matter discussed 


Cost and on What Lines? The opinions expressed were equally 
divided for and against the idea, three speakers favoring it and the same 
number opposing this policy. Prior to opening the discussion, Secretary 
Fernley explained that the reason for listing the subject for discussion 
was that several members had made inquiry as to the extent costs were 
given to salesmen. In consulting the members of the board, Secretary 
Fernley reported receiving fifteen replies. Of these he said that nine 
stated emphatically that no costs were given salesmen; in two instances 
salesmen were given costs except on restricted lines; three gave salesmen 
costs, which included a percentage as handling expense, and one stated 
that salesmen were given costs on competitive items only. 


President Stratton asked W. W. 
French, vice-president and general 
manager, Moore-Handley Hardware 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., for his views 
on this subject, and Mr. French said 
that his firm had never given sales- 
men costs, as “we don’t believe a 
good salesman can get the price if 
he knows what the cost is.” 

W. F. Kennedy, president, Ott- 
Heiskell Co., Wheeling, W.. Va., 
said: “It has always seemed to us 
that giving the cost to the men very 
much tended to weakening their 
powers of resistance. You know, the 
average salesman thinks, like a good 
many of our retail buying friends, 
that anything we get beyond what 
the actual net invoice cost is, is an 
excessive profit, and I remember in 
some of the earlier days some of the 
older men saying that whenever they 
were given costs they invariably cut 
the price, the asking price, that the 
boss put on the goods, and when 
they didn’t know what the goods cost 
they could, from that day forth, go 
out with heads erect and eyes bright 
and ask the price they were ex- 
pected to sell the goods for. 

“Now from my own experience I 
am firmly convinced that if you are 
looking at the cost at the same time 
you see a mark-up there, it is a very 
easy thing to yield. I know person- 
ally it would be more difficult for 
me to make a profit knowing the 
cost, the absolute net cost and every- 
thing, than it would be if I didn’t 
know what the things cost. So I 
think that the profits would be very 
materially increased by the men not 
knowing the cost.” 

Shannon Crandall, vice-president, 
Jobbers Assn., and president, Cali- 
fornia Hardware Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal., said: “I have the opposite 
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view. If you’ve got a salesman and 
you’ve got confidence enough in that 
salesman that he is entitled to the 
name of being called a salesman, I 
do not see why he doesn’t know 
something about the merchandise 
that he is expected to sell, and for a 
great many years our costs have 
been given to all of our salesmen— 
not a particular few, but it is just 
printed right on the catalog sheets. 
That applies to everything other 
than heavy iron and steel commod- 
ities and material where the manu- 
facturer restricts the price. In that 
the cost is of no particular value. 
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“Now, in giving that information 
to the salesmen, it is amazing how 
little use he puts it to. But if occa- 
sion does arise wherein he has to 
use it, he has it, he is not working 
in the dark. I have some competi- 


tors who do not believe in the sys- 
tem that we operate under. Great 
pressure has been brought on me by 
some of my competitors upon the 
Coast to refrain from that practice. 
But the wild prices that we come in 
contact with are made by the blind 
man and not by the man who has a 
vision, and the vision that we give 
them is what the goods cost. They 
are under a restriction, an inhibition, 
that, having that cost, there is a 
deadline, and that deadline has 
been, with us for years, twenty per 
cent above that cost. 

“Now, I know some of you are 
going to say, “Then each and every 
article you sell is sold on a twenty 
per cent advance above your cost.’ 
I should say that the number of 
articles that are sold with that lee- 
way given the salesman with a little 
training does not amount to one- 
tenth of one per cent. It is insig- 
nificant. 

“The men quickly know that an 


’ article sent in and priced lower than 


the deadline price will be cut out 
and the customer written that ‘we 
are out of stock at the present time 
and unable to pick it up at the price 
at which it was sold, or unable to 
get it in the market.’ And a copy 
of that is sent to the salesman. When 
he discovers that a violation of the 
instructions along those lines will do 
him no good, will in no way in- 
crease his sales and may bring him 
into some little difficulty with his 
customer, he will either, in case he 
finds that there is a price ruling 
other than his deadline price, pick 
up the telephone and communicate 
with his sales manager, or he will 
have to pass up the business. 

“Now I am not in any way advo- 
cating our method of doing busi- 
ness. I think that whether you give 
costs or whether you don’t give 
costs is a matter for each house to 
determine. Whether you give actual 
costs or whether you give loaded 
costs is also a matter for each house 
to determine. But in our institution 
we have practically no secrets; the 
costs given are actual and flat, or 
they are not given. There is no at- 
tempt made in any way to deceive 
or mislead a: salesman and I think 
that we make better men, get a bet- 
ter use of the head out of them by 
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being free and open with them, par- 
ticularly on the cost and the selling 
price of the goods, and I presume 
that ninety per cent of our orders 
come in from our traveling sales- 
men with hardly a price written on 
them—the pricing is all done in the 
house, and all at the regular scale, 
unless some particular change for 
some particular man is necessary, 
and that, of course, would appear 
upon the order. 

“IT might be progressive in that 
particular degree, although I am 
looked upon a little bit as a reac- 
tionary, but I expect to continue as 
long as I am at the head of my 
business the giving of free and 
plenty of information to my sales- 
men, and expect them to use it with 
due judgment.” 

W. P. Tracy, president and chair- 
man of the board, Tracy-Wells Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, said: “I take issue 
with Mr. Crandall. The fact is I 
don’t believe they give their sales- 
men costs; they give them the price 
they pay for the merchandise, but 
they don’t give them costs. I think 
that is the phase of the situation 
that we are too prone to overlook, 
the fact that our cost includes an 
expense of 19.7 per cent on the 
average—and that is only an aver- 
age. We don’t know what each in- 
dividual commodity costs. Now the 
manufacturers look at it from the 
same angle. They are apt to con- 
sider our margins rather than what 
our net profit may be on an item, 
but when you give them costs, isn’t 
there a tendency for the salesman 
to look at the price you pay for the 
merchandise rather than what it ac- 
tually costs you to handle that mer- 
chandise, and sell it? Those of you 
who have had experience along that 
line know that the manufacturer 
takes his raw material, adds his ex- 
pense, his percentage of overhead, 
and determines his cost; but we 
can’t do that in the wholesale busi- 
ness.” 

B. J. Badham, president, Hoffman 
Hardware Co., Los Angeles, Cal., 
said: “I for once am inclined to 
agree with all that Mr. Crandall 
says. We don’t agree with every- 
thing that they do out there, never. 
theless, we work along somewhat the 
same lines. I was always brought 
up along the line to never deceive 
any men who work for me, and I 
expect the same from them. We 
have a costing department and a 
pricing department, which figure out 
what we consider the actual lay- 
down cost. Our salesmen know that 
that is the condition of affairs, and 
they know that we, have to attain 
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about a twenty per cent margin or 
mark-up in order to stay in business, 
and if they, in pricing out their 
orders—which they do about fifty 
per cent, the rest being done within 
the house before the order is filled— 
they know that that item is not going 
to be filled if it is below a certain 
cost mark, and I feel that working 
with the salesmen that way and talk- 
ing with them heart to heart and let- 
ting them know we must, in order to 
stay in business, have a profit, 
they are going to work with us, and 
so far, for the past forty years that 
we have been there, we haven’t had 
very much trouble along those 
lines.” 

Mr. Crandall then said: “Well, I 
will say one thing: If we are on the 
wrong track and if giving of costs 
to the salesmen tends to cut down 
your gross margin, it hasn’t exactly 
proved so in our own house, because 
when I see the comparative figures 
for our house with some of the 
‘blind’ houses, we compare quite fa- 
vorably with them. Our gross on 
sales last year was slightly over 
eight.” 

The following further comment 
was then made by Mr. Kennedy: “I 
am inclined to feel rather like try- 
ing some of Mr. Crandall’s experi- 


ences when he speaks of a deadline 
of twenty per cent up. I think if I 
could ever get our men to feel that 
that was modest, even on a mark-up 
on the invoice cost, and that they 
want to move to the right instead 
of the left of that, I think we would 
be almost dwelling in Beaulahland, 
that would be a consummation so 
devoutly to be wished for; but in 
our case I’m a little dubious about 
its realization.” 

H. J. Funk, Albany Hardware & 
Iron Co., Albany, N. Y., was the last 
speaker to voice his opinion and 
said: “I take a little opposite view 
on all the remarks of cost to the 
salesmen. I think it should be taken 
down from the house itself, that the 
house is in business for a profit. We 
have felt, I think, it is about thirty- 
six years now, that we have paid our 
men on a commission basis and we 
figure that each man is in business 
for himself and he should know 
what his cost of doing business is. 
Now, experience has proven to us 
that your salesmen, knowing their 
costs, will sell the profitable items 
that you want them to sell and bring 
up your profits at the end of the 
year. We give them our warehouse 
costs, and it has proven very profit- 
able.” 





Manufacturers Oppose Anniversary 
Advertising and/or Catalog Page 
Charges by Jobbers 


Reaffirm Resolution of 1929 Convention 


HE American Hardware Man- 

ufacturers’ Association unan- 
imously reaffirmed a_ resolution 
passed at Biloxi, Miss., on April 25, 
1929, at the closing session of their 
Atlantic City, N. J., convention, 
October 24, 1935. The text of this 
resolution and of the report of the 
convention’s resolution committee 
follows: 

Wuereas, there are in the whole 
scheme of distribution many ele- 
ments of economic waste, promi- 
nent among which is waste in ad- 
vertising ; 

RESOLVED, that we again express 
the hope that our friends, the job- 
bers and retailers, will refrain from 
sponsoring any activities in local or 
anniversary advertising which may 
directly or indirectly involve any 
request to manufacturers to join in 
such undertakings. 


Wuenreas, this Association has re- 
peatedly advised its members to 
discontinue the practice of contrib- 
uting toward the expense of publish- 
ing jobbers’ catalogues, and 

WHEREAS, it is now reported to 
our executive office that there is a 
renewal of requests from some job- 
bers to our members for such con- 
tributions directly or indirectly, and 

Wuenreas, the expense of publish- 
ing a jobber’s catalogue appears to 
us to be directly chargeable among 
the items usually considered as ex- 
pense incidental to the conduct of 
a jobbing business precisely the 
same as the expense of publishing a 
manufacturer’s catalogue is so 
chargeable in his business, 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED, that 
we again recommend to our mem- 
bers that all such requests for cat- 

(Continued on page 112) 
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ALF A CENTURY of service in the hard- 
ware industry, or in any business, is a 
record of which any man might well be 
proud. It is an achievement that comes to too few 
of us in the scheme of things. The hardware indus- 
try is blessed with the accrued wisdom which comes 
to men who have spent fifty useful and active years 
in the business. Such men merit some special rec- 
ognition and the appreciation of the entire indus- 
try. To that end the HanpwarE AcE FIFTY-YEAR 
CLUB dedicates itself—a new organization with- 
out dues, obligations, rituals, conventions or as- 
sessments. Men who entered the hardware business 
prior to 1885 are eligible and are here invited to 
provide their most recent photographs, with a brief 
history of their business records for inclusion in 
the club roster which will be published in the pages 
of this publication. It is not necessary that mem- 
bers be continually with one company since that 
time, but merely that on or before the year 1885 
they started in the business and have stayed in it 
50 years or that if they retired they have a 50-year 
record in the retail, wholesale or manufacturing 
end or in a combination of connections in two or 
all three of these phases of the hardware industry. 
Harpwake AGE salutes these half century veterans 
and will welcome additional members— 
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DAVID E. MOONEY is presi- 
dent of Smith Bros. Hardware 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, hardware 
wholesalers, and at 72 finds golf, 
football, baseball and bowling 
his chief hobbies. He entered the 
hardware business in 1883 with 
Kilbourne-Jones & Company of 
Columbus, and in 1891 joined the 
Smith Bros. Hardware Co., where 
he has been ever since. He is 
well known in national and state 
hardware circles and for many 
years has attended a great many 
of the more important hardware 
conventions. 





DAVID E. MOONEY 


HORATIO SAWYER EARLE 
is better known as “Good Roads 
Earle.” Good roads have been a 
hobby with this hardware manu- 
facturer who is president and 
sales manager of the North 
Wayne Tool Co., Oakland, Maine. 
In Michigan alone there are 
three “good roads” monuments 
erected and* dedicated to Mr. 
Earle and, likewise, a highspeed 
highway known as the “Earle 
Memorial Super Highway.” He 
is a past president of the Detroit 
Newsboys’ Association, of which 
he has been a member for thirty- 
four years, thirty-one of which 
he has been a director. He is a 
past president of the Detroit Exchange Club, the Uptown 
Detroit Exchange Club, the National Exchange Club and 
is 80 years young. He is past president of the League of 
American Wheelmen, president and founder of the Ameri- 
can Road Builders’ Association, State Senator from 1901 
to 1902, Chairman of the Michigan Highway Commission 
four years and the first State Highway Commissioner and 
the man who built the first cement road ever built in the 
world. He really started in the business in the production 
end of a foundry, making hardware items in 1882 at Chi- 
copee Falls, Mass. He returned from a vacation and 
brought in some orders for agricultural tools made at the 
foundry. The company thought he might make a good 
salesman and more than fifty years ago, as he tells the 
story, he kissed his wife and the baby in her arms, and 
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-FIF'TY-YEAR 


started on a thirteen weeks’ trip. Says he “never in that 
time did I see a person that I had ever seen before, but 
when [ returned I had sold so many tools that the factory 
had to run night and day. I lost my job as a foreman 
and became the salesman.” It is interesting to know that 
the baby in arms at that time was his son George L. 
Earle, now fifty years of age and associated with his 
father in the business. 


MAX NORDHAUS has packed 
into 70 years a most active and 
useful career. He is now presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Charles Ilfeld Co., Albuquerque, 
N. M., wholesale distributors of 
hardware and related general 
merchandise. He joined this 
company in 1883 and has worked 
his way up to the top, and is di- 
recting its nine branch distribut- 
ing warehouses in a most active 
fashion. He was chairman of the 
Liberty Loan Campaigns in his 
district, president of the Allen 
Chamber of Commerce, vice 
chairman of the F.E.R.A. for 
New Mexico, and chairman of the 
Bernaville County F.E.R.A. His chief hobbies are moun- 
tain climbing, music and playing cards. 





MAX NORDHAUS 


W. P. MYERS is affectionately 
known as “Deacon” among the 
hardware trade of Iowa and Mis- 
souri. His long and honorable 
career in the hardware industry 
started in 1884 when he joined 
the Harper & MclIntire Co. of 
Ottumwa, Iowa, hardware whole- 
salers. He has been a member 
of the company ever since and 
is now a Director and Secretary 
of the firm. He is also a Director 
of the bank and when he isn’t 
working at the hardware busi- 
ness, prefers driving to all other 
sports and pastimes. He is 68 
years old and has been in every 
department of the company from 
office boy to shipping clerk, to salesman, to buyer, to com- 
pany executive. He is known as a thorough going hard- 
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ware man of the old school and has been a great inspira- 
tion to the young men coming into the business who really 
wanted to learn it from the ground up. 


FRED BUCK was born in the 
hardware store of his father in 
Adrian, Mich. His first hardware 
job was in 1877 in the Smith & 
Jewell Hardware store which suc- 
ceeded his father’s business in 
that town. In 1882 he went with 
Morley Brothers of Saginaw, 
Mich., and in 1884 with Ducharm 
Fletcher & Co. of Detroit. He 
joined Lufkin Rule Company ex- 
actly 50 years ago at Cleveland, 
Ohio, and moved with the com- 
pany to Saginaw, Mich., in 1892. 
He has been President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the organization 
for some years and is 77 years 
young. He is a Director of the 
Michigan Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 2nd National Bank of Saginaw, the Michigan Mu- 
tual Liability Company and was a former President of 
the Saginaw Board of Education. He is also a Vice- 
President of the Michigan Mutual Liability Company and 
his only hobby is “Rules.” 





FRED BUCK 


HENRY B. PLUMB, the presi- 
dent of the Eagle Lock Co., Ter- 
ryville, Conn.. and New York 
City, joined that company in 
1876. With the exception of the 
period 1888 to 1889. when he was 
a partner in the business of 
Plumb & Allen Co., he has been 
with the Eagle Lock Co. con- 
tinuously and for some time has 
been president of the organiza- 
tion. At 77 his chief hobby is 
still “locks,” a hobby which he 
has enjoyed all his life, which 
has, of course, been a big factor 
in the success he has made of 
his business career. Mr. Plumb 
is a trustee of the Irving Savings 
Bank of New York City, and although his company has 
been a member of trade associations and Civic Boards for 
many years he has never accepted any office in either 
activity. 





HENRY B. PLUMB 
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Hardware Curiosities 


By ROBERT PILGRIM 
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NO LARGER THAN A HICKORY 
NUT \6 THE WORLD'S SMALLEST 
SYNCHRONOUS ELECTRIC MOTOR— 

N A DEVELOPMENT OF WESTINGHOUSE 
SHOW WINDOWS YOU CAN'T USE FOR MIRRORS LABORATORIES. RATING APPROXIMATELY 
HAVE BEEN DEVELOPED. A NEW YORK STORE * ONE-HALF CRICKET POWER” IT IS USED 
FEATURES INVISIBLE GLASS,” FROM WHICH ALL IN DELICATE eo - re 
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5 tn, “HOBBY-HORSES “OF WOOD ARE LISED 
/ a TO TRAIN BRITIGH CAVALRYMEN FOR 
ENOUGH ELECTRICAL ROWER 10 SUPAY ALL HOLISE\ROUGH-RIDING ACTINITIES » THE 
HOLD NEEDS FROM YOUR WATER FAUCET? A DANIGH HORSES CA BE MADE TO CANTER 
ENGINEER HAS INVENTED A MACHINE WHICH EXTRACTS VIOLENTLY BY SHIFTING THE 
RIDERS’ WEIGHTS 


POWER FROM WATER,AND WHICH HE GANS WILL SUPPLY 
THE AVERAGE HOME WITH eo: al AND POWER FOR. 
LESS THAN % 5 AVEAR 
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Hardware Salesmen’'s 
Compensation 


N a recent trip to the South- 
QO west to attend a_ sales 
managers’ convention, I 
had the pleasure of meeting a 
number of active salesmen, both 
sales managers and salesmen in 
the field. Many of these men I 
had known years ago. In talking 
to them I was surprised at the 
statements of many of them that 
their houses, in carrying out re- 
trenchment plans, had cut down 
salesmen’s salaries, commissions, 
and profit-sharing arrangements 
to such a point that the average 
salesman could barely make a liv- 
ing. Several veteran salesmen told 
me they were earning less than 
half as much money as they had 
ten years ago, and it was true of 
both manufacturers’ and jobbers’ 
salesmen. All down the line, with 
just a few exceptions, there was a 
general complaint about the op- 
portunity now offered salesmen in 
the hardware business to earn a 
reasonable amount of money. 
Since then in one of my articles I 
referred to this general complaint, 
and as a result I received a num- 
ber of letters from salesmen in 
different parts of the country, 
writing in the strongest terms on 
this subject. 

Many of the salesmen who have 
written me, especially those who 
have families and homes of their 
own, state that while their incomes 
have been steadily reduced, the 
cost of living, in the way of foods, 
taxes, etc., has constantly ad- 
vanced. One salesman, for in- 
stance, referring to the fact that 
it had been necessary for him to 
take his wife to the hospital for 
a major operation, bitterly spoke 
of the high cost of the hospital 
room, physician’s services, nurses, 
medicines, etc. He could not un- 


derstand when these hospitals are 


so largely endowed, why their 
charges were so high. Why should 
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a hospital with a large endowment 
charge more for a room (without 
service) than a first-class hotel, 
without any endowment, charges? 
“Where do those endowments 
go?” asked the salesman. He 
added that in these days when a 
family in moderate circumstances 
finds it necessary to send a mem- 
ber of the family to the hospital, 
it is a tragedy. Afterwards it takes 
months and months of the closest 
economy and hardship to pay the 
debts incurred to hospitals and 
doctors. 


Low Salaries Driving 
Men to Other Lines 


A concern which makes it their 
business to find positions for 
executives and salesmen, told me 
that in the hardware line, salaries 
had been reduced to the point 
where it was necessary for some 
of the best hardware salesmen to 
seek positions in other lines of 
business. If all the things these 
salesmen have told me are true, 
it seems to me that the situation 
is deplorable, and a committee 
should be appointed by the Na- 
tional Wholesale Hardware Asso- 
ciation to investigate the facts, 
making comparisons of compen- 
sation for salesmen in the hard- 
ware line and in other lines. 

All I have written above is on 
statements made me by a large 
number of salesmen, but, of 
course, I realize that a thorough 
investigation might prove that 
these salesmen are wrong, that 
they are being paid just as well 
as salesmen in other lines, or that 
they are being paid just as much 
as their employers can afford to 
pay them for the amount of busi- 
ness that is being turned in. Prob- 
ably in most lines of business, 
salesmen in common with their 


employers, have been compelled 
by the conditions of the last few 
years to accept a lower standard 
of salaries and profits. 

In the past few years reductions 
in the volume of sales has, of 
course, led to keener competition 
and the making of lower prices. 
The competition of mail order 
houses and chain stores has also 
led to lower prices and reduced 
profits. Naturally these condi- 
tions have reacted, not only on the 
total net profits of both manufac- 
turers and jobbers, but also on 
the earnings of salesmen. 

Of course, anything that in- 
creases the expense of doing busi- 
ness where the selling price can- 
not be advanced, leads to a reduc- 
tion of profits, and one of the 
causes of increased expense in 
doing business, both for manufac- 
turers and jobbers, is small 
orders. In the old days, jobbers 
bought in large quantities. They 
stocked up heavily every spring 
and fall. A manufacturer receiv- 
ing these large orders, frequently 
long in advance of the date of 
delivery, could work on a very 
small expense. But all this has 
now changed. 

The manufacturer is expected to 
carry a complete stock of his 
goods all year ’round, and to fill 
innumerable small orders from 
jobbers. In other words, the man- 
ufacturer is actually combining 
the function of the jobber; with 
that of the manufacturer. In addi- 
tion to shipping these small orders 
direct to the jobbers, in many 
lines the jobbers are calling on 
the manufacturers to make “drop” 
shipments direct to their retail 
customers. This is all very nice, 
but it costs the manufacturer a 
lot of money, and, of course, in 
the end this expense is reflected 
in the cost of his goods. 

Then with the jobber, not orily 
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have orders been reduced almost 
to the minimum in volume, but 
there is a tremendous telephone 
cost. Many retailers, in ordering 
by telephone. are permitted to 
reverse charges. the jobbers stand- 
ing the telephone cost. All this 
counts up. Then too, on account 
of the modern truck and our 
vaunted hard roads, truck deliv- 
eries are being made by jobbers 
to more and more far distant 
points. All this costs money. | 
can very well remember when the 
cost of doing a large jobbing busi- 
ness was approximately 7 per cent 
for all sales expense and another 
7 per cent for all house expenses. 
In other words, the total cost of 
doing a general jobbing business 
was 14 per cent. That was before 
the days of the general use of au- 
tomobiles on the part of sales- 
men, and before hotels ran ex- 
clusively on the European plan. 
Out in the medium sized towns, 
the average cost of a hotel room 
on the American plan was $2.00 
per day. Now rooms alone in 
these same towns are from $2.00 
to $3.00 per day, and food is all 
extra. That was before the days 
of the long distance telephone, 
and the jobber in those days was 
expected to make deliveries by 
horse and wagon only in the im- 
mediate vicinity gf the town in 


which he did business. 
Then and Now 


So, a review of the situation 
would seem to indicate that a lot 
of our modern improvements in- 
stead of being of advantage, are 
just an additional cost to the busi- 
ness. In the old days, it is true, a 
salesman frequently had to get 
up at three or four o’clock in the 
morning to catch his train. That 
was not so pleasant. In these days 
he travels in his automobile and 
comes and goes when he pleases. 
But in the old days, while a sales- 
man might occasionally feel the 
need of sleep, his cost of getting 
around was much less than it is 
today. When someone else pays 
six or seven cents a mile for auto- 
mobile travel, the roads are 
burned up by the salesmen by 
the time he gets back to head- 
quarters. 

All these changes and many 
more that I might enumerate have 
increased the cost of doing busi- 
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ness without any commensurate 
increase in profits. Therefore, it 
is not surprising that salesmen 
have found themselves between the 
grindstones of increasing expense 
on the one side and reduction of 
profits on the other. 

On this Southwestern trip, meet- 
ing salesmen in the hotels, on the 
trains and in the convention meet- 
ings, I asked many questions. 
What basis of compensation do 
they prefer? What are the va- 
rious methods used in compensat- 
ing salesmen? Some salesmen 
who had capital on which to work, 
and who were covering good ter- 
ritories with an established busi- 
ness, preferred the straight com- 
mission basis, these commissions 
to cover both their salaries and 
their expenses. They did not wish 
to render expense accounts. Some 
of these successful men on com- 
mission, stated that they believed 
it was the only basis on which a 
salesman should work. However. 
these men were almost invariably 
high-class salesmen, worth a lit- 
tle money. 

My feeling is that while this 
commission plan is a good one 
in some cases, the objection to it 
is that unfortunately in dealing 
with salesmen you do not always 
find them with sufficient capital 
to finance themselves. Then most 
salesmen, after all, are men of 
average ability. The first-class 
salesman with a good territory 
strictly on commission, is prac- 
tically his own boss. He goes 
and comes as he pleases. His re- 
sults tell the story to his firm. 
But unfortunately you cannot take 
the average man and handle him 
on such a basis. The average man 
on commission does not feel that 
he is actually working for his 
house. He has the idea that if 
he lays off and goes hunting and 
fishing when he should be selling 
goods, no one can complain be- 
cause he is on commission and 
does not get paid unless he sells 
goods. He forgets that while he 
is neglecting the territory assigned 
to him, his house, by reason of his 
neglect, is losing business in that 
territory to which they are en- 
titled. The main trouble, how- 
ever, with the commission plan 
is that sales are usually irregular, 
and therefore the salesman’s in- 


come is irregular. Unless he can 
finance himself, he will be broke 
a good part of the time, or at 
least pinched for money, and, of 
course. no salesman in this un- 
fortunate position can produce 
the best results. 

Another objection to the com- 
mission plan, and a very serious 
one, is that in every territory a 
certain amount of missionary 
work should be done. New ‘towns 
should be visited and new ac- 
counts developed. But the sales- 
man on commission doves not like 
to waste his time on this kind of 
work. He avoids new towns and 
new accounts, and attempts to 
skim the cream of the business 
that is already established. 

In my experience in handling 
many hundreds of salesmen in va- 
rious lines, I have found that a 
reasonable flat salary with an ad- 
ditional profit- 
sharing plan is the best. We 
must make our success in business 
by getting the best results out of 
the average man, and I have 
found that the average man with 
the security of a salary check com- 
ing in every month and with the 
hope of extra profits or a bonus 
for extra business, does better 
work than on any other basis. 


commission or 


Salaries and Commissions 


Some houses pay their sales- 
men a flat salary, give them the 
cost on the goods, and the selling 
price. Naturally some goods in 
a line pay better profits than 
others. Usually the goods that 
pay the better profits are the hard- 
est to sell. But if the salesman 
works hard and is systematic, he 
can very much increase his per- 
centage of profit by improving 
the character of his sales. Of 
course, if he is indifferent and 
just sells staple articles, his per- 
centage of profit goes down. With 
an arrangement based on profits 
the salesman is given a certain 
percentage of the total gross prof- 
its. Suppose for instance, his per- 
centage is one-third. Then at set- 
tlement time at the end of the year, 
his share of the profits is set 
aside. The money advanced to 
him in salary and traveling ex- 
pense is added together and de- 
ducted from his share of the 

(Continued on page 142) 
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Attitude of Business ‘To Govern 
Future NRA Legislative Efforts 


Substitute for codes now under Federal Trade Commission 
auspices has attracted less than twenty groups for strictly 
voluntary arrangements whereas NRA had 540 codes. Or- 
ganized labor working actively to promote collective bargain- 
ing laws with wages and hours clauses equivalent to former 


NIRA 7-a provision or better. 


By L. W. MOFFETT 
Washington Representative of HARDWARE AGE 


OLLOWING the Supreme 

Court decision (Schechter 

or “sick chicken” case) out- 
lawing the NRA as _ unconstitu- 
tional in intrastate commerce, 
Congress passed a joint resolution 
providing for voluntary trade 
agreements. These include the old 
section, 7-a of NIRA, calling for 
collective bargaining, minimum 
wages, maximum hours and pro- 
hibition of child labor. Upon 
approval by the President the 
agreements are exempted expressly 
from the penalties of the anti-trust 
laws, including criminal prosecu- 
tion, injunctions and treble dam- 
ages. But instead of NRA having 
supervision over the trade agree- 
ments, this power was restored to 
the Federal Trade Commission ex- 
cept as to the labor provisions 
which were continued under the 
authority of NRA, but even these 
provisions are first to be submitted 
to the FTC in applications to estab- 
lish fair trade practices. Where 
trade and industry prefer simply 
to limit conferences to trade prac- 
tices, without labor provisions, the 
old FTC procedure is followed, 
leaving it an exclusively FTC mat- 
ter in which event the exemptions 
from the anti-trust laws do not 
apply. Under either procedure, 
however, it is purely voluntary as 
distinguished from the old scheme 
of compulsion under NRA. 

But NRA, under the direction of 
Major George L. Berry, coordina- 
tor for industrial cooperation, 
seeking to salvage what it might 
from the wreck left by the Su- 
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preme Court, is making a vigorous 
drive to regain its voice. And, in 
all probability, to develop further 
legislation with real teeth in it 
once more, though how far it 
might go in view of the Supreme 
Court decision is a question. Cer- 
tainly in retail lines it seems clear 
that it cannot recover any author- 
ity worthy the name, barring an 
amendment to the Constitution. 
Yet if business and industry want 
to rejoin Washington it is clear 
the way is being opened even in 
the absence of legislation. 


Extend NRA? 


To this end, with further legis- 
lation in mind, it is strongly sus- 
pected, Major Berry, president of 
the Printing Pressmen’s Union, 
and an executive of the American 
Federation of Labor, has sent out 
thousands of letters to leaders of 
labor and industry, inviting them 
to conferences in Washington. The 
conferences, suggested by the Pres- 
ident in letters of Aug. 24 to Sen- 
ator Pat Harrison, chairman of 
the Finance Committée, and Rep- 
resentative R. L. Doughton, chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, are designed to determine 
the advisability of developing a 
“permanent structure.” according 
to Major Berry. The character of 
the “permanent structure” was not 
explained. It is the firm belief. 
however, it means a permanent 
and reinforced NRA, which, unless 
extended by Congress, expires 
April 1, 1936. 


The President suggested these 
conferences together with pro- 
posed further NRA legislation at 
the next session of Congress and 
requested the two committees to 
study during the period of ad- 
journment data which accom- 
panied his letters designed to show 
“a tendency toward serious im- 
pairment of established standards 
by a minority” in commerce and 
industry. 

After replies are received to his 
invitation, Major Berry said he 
will set dates for conferences. He 
claims there is a strong sentiment 
among management and labor “for 
industrial cooperation in_ the 
United States and there is ample 
justification for the establishment 
of some instrumentality that will 
prevent violent and destructive 
practices, sometimes referred to as 
‘cut throat competition’.” It has 
been admitted, however, that there 
is also a great deal of opposition 
to a return to codification, either 
voluntarily or otherwise. Some of 
the major industries have indicated 
such opposition. It is also the 
contention that the move is being 
inspired principally by organized 
labor. 

The situation, at its best, is con- 
fusing. For while the President 
in his message to Senator Harri- 
son and Representative Doughton 
clearly suggested new NRA legis- 
lation at the next session, he stated 
at a press conference on Sept. 25 
that if industry itself can eliminate 
unfair trade practices and chisel- 
ing there will be no need for NRA 
legislation at the forthcoming ses- 
sion of Congress. On the day 
following he issued an executive 
order authorizing the FTC to enter 
into voluntary trade practice 
agreements. At the same time he 
appointed Major Berry, then an 
NRA division administrator, to the 
newly created post of “coordinator 
of industrial cooperation,” held 

(Continued on page 146) 
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snappy Windows 
tor snappy Weather 


ITH cool autumn weather 

W comes accelerated shop- 
ping habits, particularly 
window shopping. Increased in- 
terest in things for the home is 
probably one good reason for this 
renewed activity by housewives 
and men folks, too. HARDWARE AGE 
window suggestions have been 
chosen with this thought in mind. 
Electrical equipment, new lamps 
and appliances are specially time- 
ly and wanted merchandise at this 
time and added interest and ap- 
peal can be given by lighting up 
the floor and table lamps dis- 
played. Light adds about 100 per 
cent to the pulling power of your 
window display and if motion is 
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used your window is four times as 
powerful as the stationary display. 

We hear a lot about rents and 
salaries as cost factors in doing 
business, but windows represent 
from 20 per cent to 50 per cent 
of a store’s total rent and they 
should be called upon to pro- 
duce their share just as you would 
expect a sales person to pull his 
weight and then some. 

If you have not made a set of 
HarpwaRE AGE interchangeable 
display fixtures, send for a sheet 
of instructions. These units will 
enable you to produce the win- 
dows shown in each issue of 
HarpwareE ACE with a minimum 
of time and trouble. Our artist- 








display man thinks out the ideas 
and you can give your time to 
selling. 

While warmer colors are now 
in keeping with the season, light 
colors reflect light and contribute 
to the attraction power of the 
window while dark colors ab- 
sorb light. Go easy with very 
dark colors. White window ceil- 
ings will give a downward reflec- 
tion of light that will add greatly 
to your general illumination. 

Finally, remember that sales of 
merchandise practically double 
when window displays are backed 
up by good, related counter dis- 
plays. Window displays, newspa- 
per advertising and store displays 
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when working together are a hard _— dow display for Saturdays. People _—_ceptive to sales suggestion. And 
combination to beat as sales pro- have more time and money at don’t think that isn’t a factor in 
ducers. Always have a fresh win- that time and they are more re- “pooshing up” your volume. 





A window featuring “gadgets” is well suited to fall display 
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Theyre Telling Us 


Many Wholesalers and Retailers Ex- 


press A ppreciation for Hardware Age 
Directory and Catalog Edition Just Out 


Great Directory 


PENSACOLA, FLa.—We wish to 
acknowledge receipt, with thanks. 
of your new issue of “Who Makes 
It?” We really think this is a 
great directory and you may rest 
assured that we will use it every 
time we are in doubt or find any 
necessity for its use. 

W. A. TaYLor, 
Taylor Hardware Company 





A Necessary Help 


Mancuester, N. H.—We have 
received your Directory and want 
to thank you most sincerely. 

It is a very necessary help to 
our Buyers and we certainly ap- 
preciate your efforts. 

A. E. Moreau, 
J. J. Moreau & Son 





Indispensable 


ATLANTA, Ga.—We have just re- 
ceived “Who Makes It?” dated 
September 26, 1935, and wish to 
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thank you for sending this guide 
to us and also congratulate you 
on the concise and attractive form 
in which it is issued. 

“Who Makes It?” is indispen- 
sable to the buyer of hardware? 

P. B. STRICKLAND, 

Asst. Megr., Purchases & Sales, 

Beck & Gregg Hardware Company 


Uses It First 


Cuicaco, ILL.—I desire to say 
that while we have other reference 
books, we prefer to refer to your 
Harpware AcE “Who Makes It?” 
directory first because it is more 
concise and convenient. Our buy- 
ers each have a copy on their desks 
for quick reference. 

The several added features giv- 
ing information on various sub- 
jects are very valuable. Having 
furnished this directory without 
any costs to your subscribers is 
highly appreciate® 

C. G. Bartu, 


Rehm Hardware Company 








Complete and Valuable 


Emporia. Kan. — We have re- 
ceived the “Who Makes It?” is- 
sue of the Harpware AGE dated 
Sept. 26, 1935. We were some- 
what surprised and greatly pleased 
with the complete and valuable in- 
formation it contains. It reached 
us in good condition. and we thank 
you. 

W. E. Haynes. President. 

The Haynes Hardware Company 


In Daily Use 


Cornine, N. Y.—We have our 
copy of the Directory issued by 
Harpwace Ace, for which we 
thank you. 

We consider this a great help. 
as through same we make many 
odd sales which we would not 
otherwise make as we would not 
know by whom goods were manu- 
factured. 

It is in daily use in our office. 


The Geo. W. Peck Company 
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Beneficial to Jobber 


KNoOXvILLE, TENN. — We are 
pleased to advise that we re- 
ceived your 1935 Directory en- 
titled “Who Makes It?” in good 
condition. We wish to congratu- 
late you on making so compre- 
hensive a guide for the hardware 
jobber and will say that we are 
constantly referring to same for 
locating items with which we are 
not familiar, and the manufac- 
turers of such items. 

We are pleased to advise that 
this guide is beneficial to the 
hardware jobber from every view- 
point. 

With kindest regards, we are 
R. R. Rotu, Secretary, 
House-Hasson Hardware 

Company, Inc. 





Valuable Asset: 


CHAMBERSBURG, Pa. — We just 
received the new edition of Harp- 
WARE AcE, entitled ““Who Makes 
It?” 

Please accept our thanks for 
same. It is difficult to express 
what a valuable asset this book is 
for our firm. It is used more fre- 
quently than any other book now 
in the office. It is up to the 
minute in every respect. 

Harry H. SHERK, 
A. L. Sherk & Son 





Helps Advertisers 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—I_ think 
your directory of the “Who Makes 
It?’ issue of the HarpwareE AGE is 
a wonderful help to our Purchas- 
ing Department, and ought to 
mean a great deal to large adver- 
tisers who are largely in the list. 
We use it every day. 

W. M. Bonuam, President, 
C. M. McClung & Co. 





Saves Money 


Morristown, TENN. — We re- 
ceived your “Who Makes It?” and 
just like it fine. We do not know 
how we could get along without it, 
as we have to refer to it almost 
every day for some address. 

You certainly do furnish your 
customers free something that used 
to cost us about $12.00 per year 
and it was two large, cumbersome 
catalogues and did not give us 
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nearly so much information as 
your “Who Makes It?” does. 

J. D. Hasson, 

Hasson Anderson Trobaugh Co. 





Only One on the Buyer’s 
Desk 


Brttincs, Mont. — We should 
be and are very glad to receive 
our copy of the Directory. 

The book is valuable to our 
Buying Department and it is the 
only Buyer’s Guide on the buyers’ 
desks and in constant use, other 
Buyer’s Guides being in our li- 
brary and used only occasionally. 
The fact that the Guide is so care- 
fully indexed and so compact that 
one naturally turns to it rather 
than to the larger books. 

If the other jobbers use their 
copies as much as we do ours and 
the factories only realized just 
how many times the listing of their 
names in a directory brings them 
inquiries, we are sure that you 
would have no trouble in filling 
up the pages with any amount of 
advertisement that you may re- 
quire. 

Please accept our thanks for our 
copy. 

G. R. Kinsman, President, 

Billings Hardware Company. 





Of Untold Value 


Monroe, La.—The September 
26th issue of HarpwarReE AGE 
“Who Makes It?” has been re- 
ceived, and we desire to express 
our thanks for this outstanding 
work. 

We find these issues to be of 
untold value to us, and their daily 
use makes a valuable time saver 
and brings information to the 
front instantly. 

We are pleased to tell you that 
the book was received in first class 
condition, and you have our thanks 
for having sent the book promptly. 

J. E. Marx, President, 
The Southern Hardware Co., Ltd. 





Uses Index Constantly 


Ursana, ILiinois.— We have 
used the “Who Makes It?” Issue 
of Harpware AcE for a number 
of years. It is an indispensable 
aid to every dealer, due to the 
fact that many times during the 
day questions arise concerning 


items about which we may not 
have sufficient knowledge. This ap- 
plies particularly to the manufac- 
turer’s name, address and the 
trade name of his particular ar- 
ticles. 

We use the directory either by 
the classification of articles, or 
the Manufacturer’s Trade Name 
Index, and it is needless to say 
that we are finding the latter to 
be of especial value. We often 
save a great deal of time by turn- 
ing directly to this index. 

Our 1935 copy of the Directory 
was received in good condition. 

P. W. FREEMAN, 
Freeman and Son. 





Thorough 


Roswe.t, New Mexico.—We 
gratefully acknowledge receipt of 
your “Who Makes It?” which is 
just received in fine condition. 

You are to be congratulated on 
the thoroughness of this encyclo- 
pedia of information for the hard- 
ware dealers. We appreciate it 
and will use it, as we have former 
editions. 

Dan H. Wiimot, 
Pres. & Mgr. 
Mabie-Lowrey Hardware Co. 





Finest 


CHESTER, Pa.—We wish to ac- 
knowledge receipt of the new is- 
sue of the Harpware AcE Direc- 
tory. This copy reached here in 
good condition, and we feel this is 
the finest copy you have put out 
to date. 

We make daily use of this direc- 
tory, and we would feel our files 
would not be complete without it. 
We are, 

C. E. AYERs, 
Chester Hardware Company 





Specific 

San AntToNIO, Texas.—We are 
in receipt of your HARDWARE AGE 
Directory, and certainly appreci- 
ate this. 

It is even better than the large 
Directory we have, as 
your directory pertains more to 
just the manufacturers we deal 
with. 

Again thanking you, we are, 

J. Mart FinpLaTer, 

Findlater Hardware Company. 
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HALL HWDE. ENLARGES 
BETTER BUSINESS DEPT. 


Hall Hardware Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn., is now providing for 
hardware dealers of that city a 
retail service comparable to the 
service heretofore supplied to 
and used successfully by Hall 





0. L. DAVIS 


dealers, “Our Own Hardware” 
stores, outside the city. This City 
Division of the Better Business 
Department is headed by O. L. 
Davis, formerly merchandising 
and general manager of the 
Nagell Hardware Co., Minne- 
apolis, and known to readers of 
Harpware AGE as an occasional 
editorial contributor, 

Merchandising service now 
available to city dealers includes 
triple tie-up of advertising, win- 
dow display and store display. 
To be added in the near future 
will be a “check list” service to 
guide merchants in the selection 
of items to be stocked — some 
presently stocked non-profitable 
items to be dropped and new 
profit items to be added. 

Seventeen Minneapolis hard- 
ware dealers have already taken 
advantage of this new service 
department and have joined in 
a cooperative program of weekly 
advertising in The Minneapolis 
Shopping News, a weekly pub- 
lication. 

Their first ad appeared on 
Sept. 19. Every item advertised 
is tied up with a display in both 
the show window and inside the 
store on the same day the ad 
appears. Two show cards for 
each item advertised are supplied 
each week to every dealer in the 
group—cards in two-color letter- 
ing are prepared in the card 
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shop of the Hall Hardware Bet- 
ter Business Department. 
Besides this weekly merchan- 
dising assistance, Hall dealers 
are also supplied with competi- 
tive merchandise at competitive 
prices, making it possible for 
them to compete now with syn- 
dicate stores on price, merchan- 
dise and sales promotion 
through advertising and display. 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS TO 
EXPAND LOCAL PLANT 


Milo Summerville, manager of 
the Sherwin-Williams Co.’s plant 
in Bound Brook, N. J., an- 
nounced that a contract for a 
new two-story steel and brick 
building had been awarded. The 
new building will have 35,000 
square feet of floor space, which 
will be devoted to office space, 
dining rooms, rest rooms and 
wash rooms for the employees 
on the first floor. The second 
story will be used as a ware- 
house and for manufacturing 
purposes. A siding from The 
Central Railroad of New Jersey 
has already been built to the 
new building’s position and ne- 
gotiations are under way for a 
siding from the Lehigh: Valley 
tracks which run nearby. 





GEBHARDT CO. SELLS 
GLOLITE TREE DEP’T. 


R. E. Gebhardt Co., 2044 
Larabee St., Chicago, has re- 
cently sold its Glolite Christmas 
Tree Dept. to The Glolite Corp., 
215 Segal St., Chicago. The Glo- 
lite Christmas Tree was’ de- 
scribed on page 72 of the Oct. 
10 issue of HarpwarE AGE. 





ATTORNEYS EXPLAIN PENSION LAWS 
AT BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION MEETING 


Reducing to simple language 
the elements involved in federal 
pension and unemployment in- 
surance regulations, August 
Flamman and George Brennan 
explained the meaning of cur- 
rent social security laws to mem- 
bers and guests of the Brooklyn 
Hardware Association, Thurs- 
day, Oct. 10. The meeting was 
held at the Johnston Bldg., 
Brooklyn, with 70 present, includ- 
ing as guests, members of the 
Hardware Boosters and the Man- 
hattan and Bronx Assn. 

Messrs. Flamman and Bren- 
nan are members of the law firm 
of Brennan, Flamman & Simp- 
son, New York City, attorneys 
for the association. Mr. Flam- 
man’s remarks will be published 
in full in Harpware AcE, Nov. 
7th issue, as they are of general 
interest and very informative. 
Mr. Brennan handled questions 
of the subject and gave details 
on the New York State unem- 
ployment laws which supplement 
the federal regulations. Brief 
remarks were made by past presi- 
dent R. J. Atkinson and Chas. 
J. Heale, editor of Harpware 
AcE. 

Martin A. Tarzian, president, 
presided with Ralph Allen, Dia- 
mond Expansion Bolt Co., the 
secretary, handling the duties of 
that office. Representatives of 
the General Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Ross Electric Co., 
Brooklyn, and the Edison Electri- 
cal Appliance Co., Inc., Chicago, 
gave selling ideas, talks and mo- 








tion pictures on the incandescent 
lamps, major electrical appli- 
ances, and particularly the bright 
future of selling electric ranges 
through hardware channels. 
James E. Hamill, of General Elec- 
tric Co., said the hardware trade 
was the largest and important 
channel for the distribution of 
Mazda lamps. 





REPUBLIC MOVES 
PITTSBURGH OFFICE 


Effective Oct. 10, the Pitts- 
burgh District Sales Office of Re- 
public Steel Corp., Youngstown, 
Ohio, was removed from 4th and 
Bingham Sts., to 1832 Oliver 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. The phone 
number of the offices in the 
Oliver Bldg. is Grant 2425. F. 
M. Welsh continues in charge 
of the office, assisted by his pres- 
ent staff. 

The Union Drawn Steel Co., a 
subsidiary, moved into an ad- 
joining suite in the same build- 
ing. W. C. Gullyes, district 
sales manager, is in charge. 





STAINLESS METAL, INC. 
OPENS N. Y. SHOWROOM 


Stainless Metals, Inc., 225 
Fifth Ave., New York City, has 
opened a showroom there, where 
its “Servicemade” stainless kitch- 
enware and “Silvermade” stain- 
less tableware and other of its 
stainless products for the house 
furnishing trade will be on dis- 
play. 


L. R. Nelson Mfg. Co. Inc., Files Policy 
With Institute of Fair Competition 


R. F. Ohmer, vice-president, 
The American Institute of Fair 
Competition, Inc., Dayton, Ohio, 
announced on October 7th, 1935, 
that L. R. Nelson Mfg. Co. Inc., 
Peoria, Ill., has filed its sales 
policy with the Institute and is 
now licensed to use the labels of 
that organization. The Nelson 
policy statement is notarized, 
signed by L. R. Nelson the presi- 
dent and reads as follows: 

“Our products consist of Lawn 
and Garden Sprinklers, Hose 
Nozzles, Couplings, Menders, 





Clamps, Hose Reels and various 
Fittings. 

“Our sales policy is to confine 
the distribution of our Hardware 
Line through the channel of the 
legitimate jobber who resells to 
the independent retailer. 

“We do not sell anything 
under any name directly or in- 
directly to Chain Stores or Mail 
Order Houses. 

“Our Golf, Park and Under- 
ground Sprinkling Equipment is 
sold largely through special 
agents and golf supply houses. 





Some of our goods are sold di- 
rect to manufacturers of hose 
and other goods. 

“Our general hardware line is 
sold to all jobbers on the same 
basis, all prices being uniform 
and no special prices, terms or 
conditions being offered to one 
jobber that are not available to 
all jobbers. 

“Any obsolete or second qual- 
ity merchandise which we may 
wish to dispose of will be sold 
only through some jobber, at the 
best prices obtainable.” 


HARDWARE AGE 
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PAINT AND OIL CLUB 
HONORS J. B. LORD 


A tribute was paid to James 
B. Lord, president, Boston Var- 
nish Co., Everett, Mass., by a 
dinner at the Salem County 
Club, Peabody, Mass., recently, 
at the annual meeting of Paint 
and Oil Club of New England. 
The day, “J. B. Lord’s Day,” was 
dedicated to him in order to 
reciprocate in part for the party 
he gave the members on June 
28. 
Golf occupied many of the 
members all day, followed by a 
get-together at the clubhouse be- 
fore dinner. Community sing- 
ing, with orchestral accompani- 
ment, was a feature. Mr. Lord 
was the recipient of many trib- 
utes from those present. 

At the meeting the following 
were elected officers: Renshaw 
Smith, Jr., president; Bertram 
C. Gould, vice-president; Wil- 
liam G. MclIntyre, secretary- 
treasurer. Directors: Sumner B. 
Woodbridge, Charles J. Landen, 
Frank H. Robart, C. K. Stodder, 
Robert Grant, Eugene E. Mor- 
ton and R. J. Peters. 





POT & KETTLE NEWS 


The new meeting place of the 
San Francisco Pot & Kettle Club 
is at the Town Club, 111 O’Far- 
rell St., every Tuesday. Hugo 
Auguston, buyer for Sloss & 
Brittain, is doing a good job of 
pinch-hitting for Gil Gillan as 
president of the San Francisco 
Club. Howard J. Egan of the 
Bogue Mfg. Co. was unani- 
mously elected a member of the 
club. The dinner dance held on 
Oct. 5 was a success. The Los 
Angeles contingent was repre- 
sented by Messrs. Davis, George 
Slater and former National Pres- 
ident McCune. 

Art Clark has taken charge 
of all publicity of the Los An- 
geles Club. Joe Guilfoyle re- 
turned from the East with inter- 
esting information about his trip 
and he had an interview with 
President Roosevelt while there. 
The Los Angeles Club held its 
picnic on Oct. 13. 

The Oakland Club is having 
well attended meetings. It held 
a successful picnic Sept. 22. 

True to the traditions of the 
Pot &-Kettle Club, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco are inviting 
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speakers weekly to discuss topics 
of civic interest and both clubs 
have had some very interesting 
orators at their luncheons. 





BUSINESS PROSPECTS 
SURVEYED BY STEIN 


Members of the Louisville Re- 
tail Merchant’s Association look 
forward to the best fall and 
winter business season, after 
hearing a survey of state and na- 
tional business prospects by 
Luther R. Stein, vice-president 
and sales manager of the Belk- 
nap Hardware & Mfg. Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. Mr. Stein spoke be- 
fore the group at its Sept. 25 
meeting. 





LUTHER R. STEIN 


The demand for durable goods 
indicates business is speeding 
toward recovery from the _ bot- 
tom point of depression in July, 
1932, and a rising market will 
result either from stabilization or 
inflation of currency, with higher 
prices certain for the future, Mr. 
Stein said. 

He remarked that a 75 per 
cent increase on the one billion 
figure paid farmers in 1934 on 
crops and benefits can be ex- 
pected this year, pointing out 
that the source of business pros- 
perity lay chiefly in the returns 
made by the farmer on his crops. 

In his opinion, the social se- 
curity Jegislation alone will make 
the price of merchandise rise 10 
per cent, and will add at least 
61 per cent in manufacturing 
costs through payrolls. Mr. Stein 
remarked that the steel industry. 
which he called the barometer of 
national trade, showed produc- 





tion and price increases during 
August for the first time in five 
years. 


OFFICERS ELECTED BY 
COPPER & BRASS ASSN. 


At the 14th annual meeting of 
the Copper & Brass Research As- 
sociation, the following officers 
were elected: F. S. Chase, presi- 
dent Chase Brass & Copper Co., 
president; John A. Coe, presi- 
dent The American Brass Co., 
C. D. Dallas, president Revere 
Copper and Brass Inc., and 
Wylie Brown, president Phelps 
Dodge Copper Products Corp., 
vice-presidents. Mr. Dallas was 
also elected treasurer and Ber- 
tram B. Caddle, secretary. 

The following were elected 
members of the executive com- 
mittee: J. A. Doucett, Revere 
Copper and Brass Inc.; R. L. 
Coe, Chase Brass & Copper Co.; 
John A. Coe, Jr., The American 
Brass Co.; W. M. Goss, Scovill 
Mfg. Co.; W. H. Steinkrauss, 
Bridgeport Brass Co.; and Wylie 
Brown. 

The board of directors elected 
include members of the execu- 
tive committee and the follow- 
ing: C. D. Dallas, John A. Coe, 
R. E. Day, Bridgeport Brass Co., 
E. O. Goss, Scovill Mfg. Co., C. 
C. Limbocker, Wolverine Tube 
Co., H. A. Staples, Phelps Dodge 
Copper Products Corp., F. L. 
Riggin, Mueller Brass Co., and 
Bertram B. Caddle. 





ST. PAUL ASSN. PLANS 
TOOL WEEK 


The fall activities of the St. 
Paul Retail Hardware Associ- 
ation were resumed recently 
when the first meeting of the 
season was held at the German 
House. J. A. Hurley presided. 

K. M. Hartman, representing 
the Stanley Rule & Level Co., 
New Britain, Conn., explained 
new items in the line. He pointed 
out the growing demand for 
quality tools and urged hard- 
ware dealers to put more selling 
and display efforts behind mer- 
chandise which pays a living 
profit and gives satisfaction to 
the customer. 

Plans were discussed for a St. 
Paul Tool Week, when all 
dealers would devote their win- 
dows to tools and affiliated items. 


OGSBURY, V-PRES. OF 
WHITMAN & BARNES, INC. 


The election of James S. Ogs- 
bury to vice-president and comp- 
troller of Whitman & Barnes, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich., was recently 
announced by that company. Mr. 
Ogsbury’s headquarters will be 
in Detroit. Erik Andersen, trea- 
surer of the company and its 





J. 8S. OGSBURY 


subsidiaries, has been elected 
vice-president and treasurer, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 

Past experiences of Mr. Ogs: 
bury include various executive 
positions with International 
Business Machines Corp., where 
he served in succession as sec- 
retary-treasurer of that company; 
president of the Dayton Scale 
Co., a subsidiary; vice-president 
and general manager of Inter- 
national Business Machines Co., 
Ltd., Canada; and more recently 
general manager of the Dayton 
Scale Division, purchased in 1934 
from International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., by the Hobart 
Mfg. Co. 

Established in 1854, Whitman 
& Barnes, Inc., has gained a na- 
tional reputation through its 
products, which include Hercules 
and Blue Diamond High Speed 
Twist Drills, High Speed and 
Carbon Steel Reamers, Super- 
Crest High Speed Ground and 
Cut Thread Taps, machine 
knives and cutter blades, inter- 
changeable punches and retain- 
ers, and other products. In ad- 
dition to the Detroit factory, the 
company operates subsidiaries in 
Latrobe, Pa., Chicago and On- 
tario, Canada. 
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JOHNSON COMPANY 
BACKS BRAZILIAN 
JUNGLE TRIP 


Five members of S. C. Johnson 
& Sons, Inc., Racine, Wis., manu- 
facturers of wax, headed by 
Herbert F. Johnson, Jr., presi- 
dent, recently completed the first 
leg of their 22,000-mile expedi- 
tion to the interior of Brazil. On 
Oct. 15 they joined B. E. Dahl- 
gren, curator of botany of the 
Field Museum of Chicago, who 
has been in Para, Brazil, making 
preliminary preparations for four 
excursions into the wilds of 
South American country. 





H. F. JOHNSON, JR. 


The chief purpose of the ex- 
pedition is to discover new 
growths of the valuable Car- 
nauba palm tree, an important 
aid to the wax industry. From a 
waxy powder on the leaves of 
the trees is secured the basis of 
most high grade commercial 
wax and polish. Heavy rainfall 
in the Carnauba country, nor- 
mally arid, has reduced the pro- 
duction of Carnauba wax and 
has made it necessary for the 
Johnson company to seek addi- 
tional sources. 

The flight is being made in a 
huge twin-motored Sikorsky am- 
phibian plane. Territories of 
five countries outside the United 
States will be flown over, Brazil, 
France, England, the Nether- 
lands and Cuba. 

Mr. Johnson, in addition to 
heading the Johnson companies 
in the United States, Canada 
and England, is a director of 
several Racine industrial firms. 
He is also a director of the Wis- 
consin State Chamber of Com- 
merce, the American Bank & 
Trust Co. of Racine and a park 
commissioner. 


EAGLE HARDWARE GROUP 
VIEW MERCHANDISE 
Manufacturers representatives 

submitted merchandise for ap- 


proval at the Sept. 27 meeting 
of the Eagle Hardware Stores, 





Cleveland, Ohio. President J. C. 
Blaser presided. The meeting 
was a mixed gathering—ladies 
served homemade cakes and re- 
freshments. 


OFFICERS ELECTED BY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. ASSN. 


At the Sept. 27 meeting of the 
Retail Hardware Association of 
Washington, D. C., the following 
officers were elected: Thomas W. 
Whighan, president; F. F. Poch, 
Ist vice-president; Geo. B. 
Stevens, 2nd_ vice - president; 
Clarence Youngblood, 3rd _vice- 
president; F. A. Weaver, secre- 
tary, and Marc M. Fonoroff, 
treasurer. L. E. Wedding, A. J. 
Berlin and F. Tracy Campbell 
were elected to the board of 
trustees. 

At the meeting, presided over 
by president elect Whigham, 
Geo. F. Bichy, representative of 
Robeson-Rochester Corp., was 
the guest speaker. The work of 
the N.R.H.A. was discussed. 
Plans for the annual fall Stag 
to be held in the latter part of 
October were made. Sufficient 
money was appropriated to make 
the affair free to all members of 
the group. An admission charge 
of $1.00 to all guests was decided 
on. 





TREMAN, KING & CO 
CELEBRATE 91ST YEAR 


Treman, King & Co., Ithaca, 
N. Y., is celebrating the 91st an- 
niversary of the founding of its 
hardware business. The third 
generation of the Treman family 
is now actively in charge of the 
store. Sales preparations and 
their execution were planned by 
O. H. Morgan, merchandising 
manager. 


ROGERS-BALDWIN IN 
BUSINESS 50 YEARS 


This is the 50th year in busi- 
ness for the Rogers-Baldwin 
Hardware Co., Springfield, Mo. 
W. M. Baldwin, active in the 
management, is a son of the 
founders. His father started as a 
hardware man in Boston and 
then moved to Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island. Fifty 
years ago he went to Springfield. 





MILFORD CO. APPOINTS 
MARKETING COUNSEL 


The Federated Sales Service, 
729 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., 
has been appointed marketing 
counsel for Milford Stain & 
Blacking Co., of that city. They 
will aid them in all phases of 
sales work, especially in the 
building of a national sales or- 
ganization. The company has 
developed a whitening for the 
retail hardware trade, retail shoe 
trade, department store trade, 





shoe shine parlors and the semi- 
professional field. 

Sales representatives interested 
in securing his account for their 
territories should get in touch 
with The Federated Sales Serv- 
ice. 


RICHARDS-WILCOX USED 
FIRE-DOOR LETTERHEAD 


In conjunction with Fire Pre- 
vention Week, Oct. 6-12, Rich- 
ards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, 
Ill., used for all its correspond- 
ence during that week and the 
preceding two weeks, a special 
four-page fire door letterhead. 

At the bottom of the letter- 
head was printed, “Fire Preven- 
tion Week—Oct. 6-12.” The in- 
side pages contained information 
and illustrations of the Richards 
Wilcox Fire Door equipment. 








STANDARD ELEC. STOVE 
NAMES DISTRIBUTORS 


The Standard Electric Stove 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, announces the 
appointment of the following 
distributors: Houston-Starr Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., handling west- 
ern Pennsylvania and eastern 
Ohio; Bushwick - McPhilben 
Corp., New York City, handling 
the vicinity of greater New 
York; Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & 
Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Gilbert 
Brothers, Inc., Portland, Ore., 
for that vicinity; The Geo. H. 
Eberhard Co., San Francisco, 
Cal., handling the northern part 
of California and The Hardware 
& Supply Co., Akron, Ohio, 
handling Central Ohio. 





SEEKS POSITION IN 
MFRS. EXPORT DEP’T. 


R. E. Englehardt, Hotel Du 
Centre, Bordeaux, France, is 
seeking a position in this coun- 
try in the expost department of 
a hardware manufacturer. Mr. 
Englehardt was born in New 
York City, but for the past seven 
years has been engaged in the 
hardware business in Bordeaux 
and has a thorough knowledge 
of the business. He is fluent 
in French and has a working 
flnowledge of Spanish. He is 25 
years old. 


KUSSMAN CHOSEN HEAD 
OF CRESCENT HARDWARE 


A. A. Kussman was elected 
president of the Crescent Hard- 
ware Steres Assn., New Orleans, 
La., at the annual meeting Oct. 
8, in the Jackson brewery. Other 
officers elected were: C. J. Raf- 
tery, vice-president; C. Rodri- 
guez, treasurer and C. Corre- 
jolles, secretary. A survey of the 
activities of the association as 
read by the executive secretary 
showed an increase in sales in 
most of the products handled by 
stores of the association. 





MINN. PRO-INDEPENDENT 
CAMPAIGN LAUNCHED 


Community Builders, Inc., an 
organization comprising 12 inde- 
pendent retail merchant associ- 
ations in Minnesota, opened its 
campaign with a mass meeting 
of merchants at New Ulm, Oct. 7. 
The plan comprehends a state- 
wide organization of independent 
merchants and professional men 
of all types, having as its objec- 
tive the inauguration and carry- 
ing through of a pro-independent 
program intended to convince 
residents of the state of the mu- 
tuality of interest between them- 
selves and those owning and op- 
erating home-owned business of 
all kinds. 

Sponsored by the Minnesota 
Council of Trade Associations, 
the program includes the setting 
up of a corporation under the 
name of Community Builders, 
Inc., with central offices in the 
Twin Cities. The organization 
has not been formed nor is it to 
be operated for profit. Among 
the sponsoring organizations is 
the Minnesota Retail Hardware 
Association. 

Local and country chapters 
will be organized throughout 
Minnesota, each one receiving a 
charter from the central or par- 
ent organization. These will be 
furnished with material of vari- 
ous kinds for use in encouraging 
people to buy from independent 
merchants. Field men working 
under the guidance of the cen- 
tral office and board of directors, 
composed of retail merchants, 
will operate throughout the state 
assisting in forming these local 
and country chapters. The di- 
rectorate or governing board of 
the newly formed organization 
will include the secretary or 
other duly designated officers of 
each of the state retail associ- 
ations, together with nine re- 
tailers chosen at large by con- 
gressional districts and elected 
by the local association in each 
of these several districts. 

The plan includes extensive 
use of the radio, together with 
printed material of many kinds, 
as well as talks before women’s 
clubs, farm organizations and 
various other meetings. 

At a meeting of the Council 
in the middle of September it 
was voted to place dues in the 
organization on a sliding scale 
basis, ranging from $3 up to $100 
each year, depending upon the 
volume of business. 

The meeting at New Ulm was 
under the direction of William 
Muesing, president of the state 
board of pharmacy. Attendance 
was not limited to New Ulm. 
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TEXAS DISTRIBUTORS 
SEE BUSINESS INCREASE 


The Wholesale Distributors 
Association of Texas held its 
annual meeting, considered the 
most successful yet held, Sept. 20 
and 21 in Fort Worth, Tex. The 
discussions in each of the divi- 
sions showed a general increase 
in volume of business and a gen- 
eral bettering of business condi- 
tions and that unethical prac- 
tices are slowly vanishing with 
the increase of volume. 

The association had _ several 
non-member speakers. Herbert 
Angster, of Chicago, gave an in- 
teresting and helpful talk on the 
business conditions existing in 
the manufacturers’ ranks. He pre- 
dicted we were not through with 
Governmental control in busi- 
ness; that business would have 
more control than it did have un- 
der NRA. At an open meeting 
for the discussion of the Texas 
and Federal Motor Carrier Act, 
there were outside speakers rep- 
resenting the Railroad Commis- 
sion of Texas and the Motor 
Carrier Association. Dinner and 
entertainment on the roof of 
the Texas Hotel was attended 
by a large number. 

Association officers and direc- 
tors selected were: C. A. Dun- 
lay, Dunlay-Armand Co., Hous- 
ton, president; C. C. Krueger, 
San Antonio Mach. & Supply 
Co., Ist vice-president; Carl 
Johnson, Crane Co., Houston, 
2nd vice-president. Mr. Krueger 
was also elected to fill the un- 
expired term on the board of di- 
rectors. Elected to the board for 
a three-year term were: D. S. 
Burks, Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Co., Houston; Henry Warden, 
Southland Supply Co., Dallas, 
and Jack Allen, Dempster Mill 
Mfg. Co., Amarillo. 

The board selected Austin as 
the next meeting place and the 
dates are Dec. 13 and 14, 1935. 
At the Austin meeting the 
Plumbing and Heating division 
members will invite representa- 
tives from their sources of sup- 
ply. 

CENTRAL N. Y. ASSN. 
HEARS GUEST SPEAKERS 


Central New York Retail 
Hardware Association had as 
guest speakers at its Oct. 14 
meeting at the Kan-Ya-To Inn, 
Skaneateles, N. Y., Henry S. 
Fraser, Syracuse attorney, Chris 
Dorn, asst. director FHA, Al- 
bany district, and Seward S. Mer- 
rill, president Tucker Hardware 
Co., Skaneateles. The meeting 
of 55, ten of whom were ladies, 
was presided over by association 
president James H. Couden. 

Mr. Fraser spoke on “The 
Business Man and the Constitu- 
tion” and in his address told of 
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the conditions and participants 
in its writing and adoption; the 
several amendments since; and 
a legal review of present day 
tendencies to amend it. 

Mr. Dorn’s subject “Moderniz- 
ing for Profit” was illustrated by 
slides. 

“Her Majesty—To-day’s Cus- 
tomer” was the talk delivered by 
Mr. Merrill on serving women 
well with merchandise they want 
and in suitable surroundings. He 
commented that the hardware 
trade had been less responsive 
to changing demands than some 
other trades and he urged greater 
attention to store details. 

After the meeting the party 
visited the store of the Tucker 
Hardware Co. under escort of 
Mr. Merrill and his staff. Two 
sales floors arranged with fall 
merchandise were examined. 





NORTH COAST ASSN. 
CONVENTION, FEB. 7-8 


The North Coast Hardware & 
Implement Association will hold 
its annual convention at the 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash., 
Feb, 7-8, it was announced by 
Ray Cavanaugh, secretary-treas- 
urer. 





NUTMEGGERS’-DEALERS 
ENJOY HARVEST SUPPER 


The Nutmeggers’, an organiza- 
tion of salesmen who cover the 
Connecticut territory for manu- 
facturers of hardware and related 
lines, and the Connecticut Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association jointly 
enjoyed a Tercentenary Harvest 
Supper and Ladies’ Night at 
Plainville, Conn., on Oct. 9th. 
Nearly one hundred dealers, Nut- 
meggers’, and lady guests were 
present and the affair was both 
unusual and enjoyable. 

The event was held in lieu of 
the Nutmeggers’ customary 
Christmas Party and as it pro- 
vided such splendid entertain- 
ment, the sentiment of those at- 
tending favored the idea of an- 
nually holding a similar party. 

A bountiful harvest supper was 
served by the Plainville Grange 
Women’s Auxiliary in the Grange 
Hall. Following the repast, El- 
liott C. Paddock, Greenfield Tap 
& Die Corp., president of the 
Nutmeggers’, acting as toastmas- 
ter, introduced G. H. Marvin, 
president of the Connecticut 
Hardware Assn., New Haven, 
Conn.; MacDonald Witten, as- 
sociate editor, Harpware AGE, 
New York City, and Roland H. 
Osgood, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Hartford, Conn. Entertain- 
ment consisted of an old-fash- 
ioned jollification and modern 
and square dancing, as well as 
card games. 

Those attending praised Carl- 





ton S. Phillips, The L. S. Star- 
rett Co., Springfield, Mass., 
chairman, and other members of 
the Entertainment Committee for 
the skillful handling of arrange- 
ments. 


HARDWARE SQUARE CLUB 
HOST TO 85, OCT. 15 


Officers of the Hardware 
Square Club, New York City, 
were hosts to 85 members and 
guests at its club rooms in the 
Masonic Temple, New York City, 
Tuesday, Oct. 15. President 
Fred Scholl, Long Island Hard- 
ware Co., secretary Ralph S. Al- 
len, Diamond Expansion Bolt 
Co., and treasurer Albert West- 
phal, Corbin Screw Corp., handled 
the duties of their respective of- 
fices. All local hardware asso- 
ciations were represented during 
the evening which was given 
over largely to social activities 
including a bill of excellent pro- 
fessional talent. At the close of 
the show refreshments were 
served. A brief business meet- 
ing preceded the social end of 
the program. 


WITTEN ADDRESSED 
NORTH JERSEY ASSN. 


MacDonald Witten, associate 
editor, Harpware AcE, New 
York City, was the principal 
speaker at the Oct. 8th dinner 
meeting of the North Jersey 
Hardware and Supply Assn. The 
meeting was held at the Hotel 
Plaza, Jersey City, and was con- 
ducted by president Demarest 
Romaine, Hackensack, N. J. 

Mr. Witten’s topic was “In- 
creasing Hardware Profits,” and 
he offered a number of sugges- 
tions for bringing about more 
profitable hardware store opera- 
tions. Among the points dis- 
cussed were: intelligent marking 
of merchandise; increasing store 
trafic; proper display; compen- 
sating salesmen; getting women 
customers; reducing expenses; 
increasing the average sale; 
dangers of overstocking; effective 
advertising, and other factors 
affecting store revenue. 

Following Mr. Witten’s talk, 
Glenn W. Pearce, managing di- 
rector, Pennsylvania and Atlantic 
Seaboard Hardware Assn., with 
which the North Jersey organiza- 
tion is affiliated, spoke briefly 
on PASHA’s current program 
and future plans. 

It was announced that Harold 
Hirth, of the National Retail 
Hardwafe Association’s office, 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Ralph 
Carney, sales manager, Coleman 
Lamp & Stove Co., Wichita, Kan., 
will be the speakers at the next 
meeting of the association, which 
will be held in Perth Amboy on 
Nov. 12th. 





F. W. JONES HEADS 
HANOVER WIRE 
CLOTH CO. 


Frank W. Jones, who has been 
a director, vice-president and 
general manager of the Hanover 
Wire Cloth Co., Hanover, Pa., 
since July 31, 1931, was elected 
president Oct. 1. 

Mr. Jones began his career in 
1901 with the H. W. Middleton 
Co. Three years later he joined 
the Philadelphia district sales 
organization of the Carnegie 
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Steel Co. He remained with that 
company for five years, leaving to 
become associated with Eastern 
Steel Co. in the capacity of 
manager of sales for the Phila- 
delphia district, including the 
South and Pacific Coast. He was 
also general manager of sales for 
the Warwick merchant pig iron 
furnaces at Pottstown, Pa., oper- 
ated by the Eastern Steel Co. 
until the lease was cancelled in 
1926, followed by dismantling of 
the furnaces. 

Mr. Jones is also president of 
the Wire Cloth Manufacturers’ 
Institute. 


BOND ELECTED HEAD 
OF BERRY BROTHERS 


At a recent meeting of the 
board of directors of Berry 
Brothers, Inc., Detroit, Mich., 
manufacturers of paint and var- 
nishes, J. B. Bond was elected 
vice-president and general man- 
ager. His election followed the 
resignation of J. T. Campbell, 
former president. 

Mr. Bond was formerly as- 
sistant general manager and 
comptroller of Berry Brothers. 
His wide range of experience in 
that capacity qualifies him for 
his new duties. With this one 
exception, the present manage- 
ment of the company remains 
unchanged. At this same meeting 
Mr. Bond expressed confidence 
in the future. 
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HENRY HOEYNCK EXECUTIVE V.P. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE, IN CHARGE OF BUYING 


Henry A. Hoeynck of 
Simmons Hardware Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., has been appointed 





H. A. HOEYNCK 


to the position of executive vice- 
president in charge of the Buy- 
ing Department in addition to 
other duties. Previously, he had 


the | charge 





of Inventory Control 
which is an important subsidiary 
to the Simmons purchasing di- 
vision. 

Mr. Hoeynck’s recent appoint- 
ment was in recognition of thirty 
years spent in the company’s 
service. He is exceptionally well 
qualified for this new position, 
having been closely identified 
with buying and having close re- 
lations with sources of the firm’s 
supplies during the past 20 
years. 

He became affiliated with the 
Simmons Hardware Co. as a 
youth and because of his industry 
and acumen he has steadily ad- 
vanced from position to position. 
Mr. Hoeynck’s recent appoint- 
ment brings him near the top 
and in his honor, the Simmons 
Hardware Co. has dedicated the 
month of October to a special 
sales program. The program em- 
braces Mascot radios, wheel 
goods, electrical appliances, toys 
and holiday goods. 





PHILA. MOTOR BOAT 
SHOW, MARCH 9-14 


Preparations are already un- 
der way for the Philadelphia 
Motor Boat and Sportsmen’s 
Show which will be held March 
9-14, 1936. The Commercial 
Museum Bldg., with three acres 
of floor space, has been en- 
gaged. The same committee of 
the trade that staged the success- 
ful 1935 show without aid from 
professional showmen will stage 
the 1936 exhibit. The active 
sponsor of the show is the Boat 
Trade Association of Philadel- 
phia, 1504 Fox Bldg., embrac- 
ing all the sporting goods trade. 

The exhibition already has the 
sanction of the outdoor sports 
organizations, the motor boat- 
ing and yacht organizations, the 
fish and game conservationists 
and sport bodies and many 
others. A number of organiza- 
tions will hold meetings in the 
exhibition hall in conjunction 
with the show. 

A variety of features are sched- 
uled having relation to outdoor 
life and sports, as well as in- 
door sports. There will be trap 
and target shooting, log rolling 
contests, canoe tilting, fire mak- 
ing, fly and surf casting, wood 
chopping, talks by nature con- 
servation experts and game 
authorities, woodsmen, golf no- 
tables, tennis champs, etc. 





SUPPLY CO. CHARTERED 
IN WAYNESBORO, VA. 
Mize Supply Co., 326 Ohio St., 

Waynesboro, Va., with an auth- 





orized capital of $25,000 has been 
chartered as wholesalers 
distributors of mill supplies ‘and 
machinery. Lloyd B. Mize of 
Waynesboro is president. 





MOTOR WHOLESALERS 
TO MEET DEC, 6-7 


Convention sessions of the 
Motor and Equipment Whole- 
salers Association will be held 
at the Claridge Hotel, Atlantic 
City, Dec. 6 and 7, 1935, just 
preceding the Annual Automo- 
tive Service Industries Show, of 
which the Association is one of 
the underwriting organizations. 
Meetings of the board of di- 
rectors and of various com- 
mittees will occur in advance of 
convention sessions. 





MINN. RETAIL ASSN. 
TO MEET JAN. 21-24 


The 40th Annual Hardware, 
Housewares and Electrical Show 
of the Minnesota Retail Hard- 
ware Association will be held in 
the Minneapolis Municipal Au- 
ditorium, Jan. 21-24, 1936. C. J. 
Christopher is manager-treasurer. 





STANDARD STOVE HAS 
DISPLAY ROOM IN MART 

The Standard Electric Stove 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, has establish- 
ed a display room and office at 
1441 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
in charge of W. H. Sickinger, 
district representative. Display 
samples of representative models 
are shown and ail transactions 
from the Chicago territory will 
be handled through that office. 
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The company’s main office is 
at Toledo; its export office at 19 
Rector St., New York City, and 
its western office at 629 S. Ser- 
rano Ave., Los Angeles, Cal., in 
charge of Wm. P. Swartz. 





HAMMACHER, SCHLEM- 
MER LEASES NEW 
QUARTERS 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 
4th Ave. at 13th St., New York 
City, has leased new quarters in 
the Pocono Bldg., 4th Ave. and 
19th St. The company will con- 
tinue at its old address until the 
end of the year, and the whole- 
sale and mill supply division of 
the business will be moved to 
the new quarters sometime dur- 
ing November and December. 





HUNTER ON COUNCIL OF 
BOSTON TRADE BOARD 


Lester B. Hunter, of the J. B. 
Hunter Co., hardware dealers of 
Boston, Mass., has been elected 
to the governing council of the 
retail trade board of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. 





MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO. 
MAKES RAZOR BLADES 


Marlin Fire Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn., are making a 
razor blade of which the sug- 
gested retail selling price is one 
cent apiece. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSN. TO 
MEET MARCH 11-13 
The New England Hardware 
Dealers Exhibition and Conven- 
tion will be held at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass., on March 
1l, 12 and 13, 1936, it was an- 
nounced by G. C. Small, secre- 

tary. 


F. O. HARRIS IS NEW 
BOSS SALES MANAGER 


Frank O. Harris has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the 
Boss Washing Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, manufacturer of 
the Boss Washer. 

Concentrating his sales efforts 
in the automotive and electrical 
fields, Mr. Harris started a num- 
ber of years ago with the Stew- 
art - Warner Corp., becoming 
branch manager. He then be- 
came general manager of the 
automotive division of the Gib- 
son Co., Indianapolis, Ind. This 











FRANK O. HARRIS 


work was followed by his suc- 
cess in the installation and man- 
agement of the home appliance 
department in the Wm. H. 
Block Co’s. department store in 
the same city. 

Mr. Harris later joined Gen- 
eral Electric in charge of south- 
ern Ohio territory. He was em- 
ployed in this capacity until 
Boss Washing Machine Co. re- 
cently secured his services. 





PENNA. WHOLESALE HARDWARE ASSN. ENDORSES 


INSTITUTE OF 


R. F. Ohmer, vice-president, 
The American Institute of Fair 
Competition, Inc., Dayton, Ohio, 
announces that the Pennsylvania 
Wholesale Hardware and Supply 
Association has endorsed the In- 
stitute and its principles and 
plan. The text of the resolution 
is given as follows: 

“Be it resolved, that the Penn- 
sylvania Wholesale Hardware 
and Supply Association heartily 
endorses the principles and plan 
of the American Institute of 
Fair Competition and further, be 
it resolved, that the members of 
this Association be urged to ask 
all manufacturers from whom 
they buy to declare their policy 
towards the distributor by sub- 
scribing to the plans and policies 
as outlined by the American In- 
stitute of Fair Competition.” 

“In addition to passing this 





FAIR COMPETITION PLAN 


resolution,” says Mr. Ohmer, 
“their secretary was authorized 
to order rubber stamps for each 
member of the Association read- 
ing as follows: ‘If you are not a 
member of the American Insti- 
tute of Fair Competition, we 
urge your consideration of this 
plan. We definitely prefer to 
handle merchandise bearing that 
label.’ It is understood that 
members will stamp their orders 
this way.” 

Officers of the Pennsylvania 
organization are: John M. Miles, 
Eastern Pennsylvania Supply 
Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., presi- 
dent; A. Z. Moore, Steinman 
Hardware Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
and S. W. Smith, Jere Woodring 
Co., Hazleton, Pa., vice-presi- 
dents; Geo. W. Krause, Geo. W. 
Krause Hdwe. Co., Lebanon, Pa., 
secretary and J. Maxwell Krause, 
of the latter company, treasurer. 
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JOHN W. GOTTSCHALK 


John W. Gottschalk, president 
of Metal Sponge Sales Corp., sole 
agents for the John W. Gottschalk 
Mfg. Co.’s products, passed away 
Aug. 24. His demise was a great 
shock to his associates as he had 
apparently been in the best of 
health. 





J. W. GOTTSCHALK 


Mr. Gottschalk organized the 
John W. Gottschalk Co. in 1911. 
In about 1922 he conceived the 
idea of a sanitary article for 
cleaning kitchen utensils and 
after working on it for a few 
years developed the metal sponge 
and organized the Metal Sponge 
Sales Corp. in 1926 which was a 
subsidiary of the John W. Gott- 
schalk Mfg. Co. 

There will be no interruption 
of business in the operation of 
both companies which will be 
operated by the surviving officers 
under the same principles as set 
forth by the late founder. 





LAWRENCE M. HICKS 


Lawrence M. Hicks, 62, of 
Newark, N. J., founder of the 
first hardware store in Caldwell, 
N. J., a suburb of Newark, died 
Sept. 30 after an illness of three 
months. Mr. Hicks followed his 
father in the hardware business 
in Brooklyn. He moved to Cald- 
well 25 years ago, where he or- 
ganized the firm of Crane & 
Hicks from which he retired a 
few years ago. 





JOHN A. TUNNIE 


John A. Tunnie, in the hard- 
ware business in Sparta, Ga., 
since 1911, died suddenly of a 
heart attack in the back-yard of 
his home there. He was mayor 
of the town for two terms. 





CLEAVE FARR 
Cleave Farr, 43, who succeeded 
his father in the hardware busi- 
ness at Stapleton, Ga., died re- 
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cently. Death was due to a motor 
accident. His widow, a son and 
two daughters survive. His son 
is in the business. 





JOHN B. STRYKER 


John B. Stryker, 73, in the 
hardware business for many years 
in West Main St., Somerville, 
N. J., died Oct. 23 at his home 
there. 


RALPH H. NORTH 


Ralph H. North, 86, chairman 
of the board of directors of North 
Brothers Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., died recently at his home in 
Mount Airy. He leaves a son, 
John S. North and a daughter, 
Dr. Alice M. North. 





HARRY M. CLAIR 


Harry M. Clair, 77, associated 
with S. L. Allen & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., for more than 
50 years, passed away Oct. 2. 

Mr. Allen first became associ- 
ated with the company in 1877 
and after a short period in the 
office and store was started on the 
road. His contacts with the trade 
extended from New Jersey to 
California and he had many 
friends in the hardware, imple. 
ment, toy and seed trade. 





BENJAMIN D. THOMPSON 


Benjamin D. Thompson, 75, for 
many years prominent in C, E. 
Thompson & Sons Co., Ypsilanti, 
Mich., manufacturers of farm im- 
plements, died at his home there 
Oct. 10, after a long illness. He 
leaves his wdiow and three sons. 





CHARLES J. STANLEY 


Charles J. Stanley, 41, vice- 
president and general manager of 
the M. I. Wilcox Hardware Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, and vice-president 
of the Darling Mfg. Co., died at 
his home in Coldwater, Mich., 
Oct. 10, after a long illness. 





0. B. HOCKER 


O. B. Hocker, 61, prominent 
hardware merchant of Clarks- 
ville, Tex., and a former official 
of the Texas Hardware Dealers 
Association, died at his home 
there recently. He leaves a son, 
Otis Hocker. 


JOHN D. BAYLEY 


John D. Bayley, representative 
of Wickwire Bros., Cortland, 
N. Y., in the midwest and Pacific 
Coast, for many years, recently 
passed away at his home in Los 
Angeles, Cal. 











VICTOR H. MORGENSTERN 


Victor H. Morgenstern, presi- 
dent of V. H. Morgenstern and 
Co., manufacturers representa- 
tives of Fort Worth, Texas., re- 
cently passed away while en route 
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to his home there from St. Louis. 
Mr. Morgenstern was also second 
vice-president of the newly formed 
Texas Hardware Boosters Club. 





THOMAS LIVESEY 


Thomas Livesey, 47, hardware 
merchant at Fairhaven, Mass., 
died recently at a hospital after 
an emergency operation. His 
widow and two sons survive. 





Cc. F, LUTHY 


Christian F. Luthy, 89, former 
Millersburg, Ohio, hardware mer- 
chant passed away at the home 
of his son in Cleveland. 

Mr. Luthy was connected with 
many Millersburg hardware en- 
terprises. In 1900 he went to 
Columbus and assisted in or- 
ganizing The Stuber, Luthy & 
Gregg wholesale notions com- 
pany. When this company sold 
out, Mr. Luthy organized the 
Columbus Hardware Co., a whole- 
sale concern. The business was 
liquidated in 1911 and Mr. Luthy 
retired until just before the 
World War when he came to 
Cleveland and was appointed 
treasurer of the Emergency Fleet 
Corp. After this governmental 
agency was abandoned, he ac- 
cepted the position as head of 
the safety deposit department of 
the Central National Bank in 
which position he continued until 
he was 80 years old. 

He is survived by one son, 
Charles Luthy. 





HENRY BROOKS 


Henry Brooks, 89, for many 
years associated with the whole- 
sale hardware firm of Decatur 
& Hopkins, Boston, Mass., died 
in that city Oct. 11, of a heart 
attack. He is survived by a 
daughter, Mrs. Edward Emerson. 





G. S. WILSON PRESIDENT 
STOLLBERG HARDWARE 
The reorganization of the Stoll- 

berg Hardware & Paint Co., 

Toledo, Ohio, hardware whole- 





G. SUMNER WILSON 


salers, has been completed. The 
company will hereafter operate 
as the Stollberg Hardware Co., 
with G. Sumner Wilson as presi- 
dent and treasurer. J. L. Cock- 
rell is secretary and E. E. Tee- 
gardin is chairman of the board. 
The company has been operating 
under 77 B for the past seven 
months with Mr. Wilson as sole 
trustee. The change became ef- 
fective October 21, 1935. Mr. 
Wilson was formerly vice-presi- 
dent of Decatur & Hopkins, Inc., 
Boston, Mass., and is a_past- 
president of the National Whole- 
sale Hardware Association. 





DU BOIS, SALES MGR. 
FOR LAMSON & 
GOODNOW 


Lorenzo E. DuBois has re- 
cently been appointed sales man- 
ager of Lamson & Goodnow Mfg. 
Co., Shelburne Falls, Mass., by 





L. E. DU BOIS 


Clifton L. Field, president. He 
succeeds Harold H. Hoyt. 

Mr. DuBois was formerly as- 
sociated with the Mianus Diesel 
Engine Co., Stamford, Conn., as 
sales manager. 
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BRIEF ITEMS OF INTEREST TO THE HARDWARE TRADE 





ARIZONA 
Maurice Pogash is opening a 
hardware store in Nogales, Ariz., 
on Morely Ave. 


CALIFORNIA 
The Linden Hardware store, 
7926 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Cal., has just been opened by S. 
Gartenberg. 


FLORIDA 
The Long-Hellinger Co., Jack- 
sonville, Fla., has moved into 
larger quarters at 2379 St. Johns 
Ave. According to the manager 
the new store more than doubles 
the former floor space. 


GEORGIA 
H. D. Smith Hardware Co. has 
recently opened for business at 
421 East College Ave., Decatur, 
Ga., under the management of 
Harold D. Smith. 


IDAHO 

A branch of the McLain Hard- 
ware Co., Numpa, Idaho, recently 
opened in Boise, that state, at 206 
North Ninth St. W. J. Lawrence, 
manager of the Boise store, an- 
nounces that it will handle only 
the larger items such as refrigera- 
tors, stoves and washing ma- 
chines. 

A new store is being opened by 
Peter Kuharski in _ Terreton, 
Idaho, which will handle hard- 


ware among other commodities. 





ILLINOIS 
R. L. Lewis has opened a 
hardware store in Homewood, 


Ill. 


INDIANA 

E. F. Seagley & Sons of South 
Milford, Ind., have opened a new 
hardware store at 114 North Main 
St., Fort Wayne, in that state. 
The firm owns similar stores at 
South Milford, Topeka, and Ash- 
ley. 


KENTUCKY 

The Bradford Supply Co., 
Main St., Irvine, Ky., is having 
the interior of its store completely 
remodeled and when it is com- 
pleted will add to its stock of 
oil well supplies a complete line 
of hardware. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

The Standard Hardware Co., 
Springfield, Mass., has moved to 
a new location at 614 Dwight St., 
there. Modern fixtures have been 
installed by W. C. Heller & Co., 
New York City. 

The South End Hardware Co. 
recently opened its new Lynn, 
Mass., store at 5 Market St. The 
stock includes building hardware, 
kitchenware, paints, plumbing 
supplies, electric appliances, etc. 





MICHIGAN 
The Reizen Hardware & Furni- 
ture Co., Inc., 15018 Livernois 
Ave., has changed its name to 
the Reizen Hardware & Supply 
Co., Inc. 


The Molby Hardware Co. has 
been formed by Nelson C. Molby 
and his son, Ellis W. Molby, at 
1025 South Monroe St., Dear- 
born, a suburb of Detroit, Mich. 
Nelson C. Molby was formerly 
connected with the Dearborn 
Hardware Co. 

C. E. Erdman and Kenneth 
Taylor have purchased the hard- 
ware store of R. B. Lamont in 
Hart, Mich. 

Charles H. Dahlhouser recently 
bought the hardware stock of 
Seth I. Zemer at a sale held in 
Nashville, Mich. 


The Sinclair Hardware Co., 
Sand Lake, Mich., is now known 
as the Sinclair & Willey Co., 
Raymond S. Willey of Chicago 
having recently purchased a half 
interest in the business. 

Mart De Young is remodeling 
a building he recently purchased 
in Coral, Mich., in which he will 
install his retail hardware, im- 
plement and lumber business. 

William C. Kale has opened 
the Kale Hardware Co. at 7100 
West Seven Mile Road, Dear- 
born, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 


H. A. Briggs has purchased a 
hardware store in Elk River, 
Minn. 


L. J. Kivell has opened a new 
hardware store in Chatfield, 
Minn. 

The store in Chelsea, Iowa, 
formerly owned by John Benda 
has been sold to George Sindelar, 
Duluth, Minn., and is being re- 
modeled. 

A. B. Freydlund, who has 
operated a hardware store at 
Emmons, Minnesota, for the past 








eleven years, recently closed out 
his stock and fixtures at public 
auction. 


MISSOURI 

Fred Johnson has opened a 
new store, Johnson & Sons Hard- 
ware, on the south side of the 
square, Clinton, Mo. He will be 
assisted by his son, Clifford. A 
complete line of hardware will be 
carried. 


MONTANA 

The Baker Hardware store, 
Baker, Mont., was purchased from 
Paul Hubbard by V. B. Murphy 
and will be completely modern- 
ized before it is opened. 

C. R. Lodmell purchased the 
L. A. Storm store in Brockton, 
Mont., and will now handle hard- 
ware and implements, as well as 
other merchandise. 

The Strom Hardware Co. has 
opened a store in Plentywood, 
Mont. 

W. J. Schroeder is remodeling 
a building in White Sulphur 





Springs, Mont., for his new 
hardware store. 
NEBRASKA 


J. H. Jones has purchased the 
hardware, harness and seed stock 
of the Schlueter Hardware Co., 
522 Grant Ave., York, Neb. Mr. 
Jones was formerly engaged in 
the hardware business at Rus- 
kin, Neb. 

Edward Keller, Wisner, Neb., 
is now the owner of the Lee 
Harvey Hardware store. Mr. 
Keller had operated the store 
for more than a year when Mr. 
Harvey was ill. 


NEW MEXICO 
Ludwig and Carl Ilfeld and 
Saul Harberg have purchased the 
plaza hardware store of Gerson 


Gustdorf at Taos, N. M. 


NEW YORK 

American Radio Hardware Co., 
Inc., has leased a floor in 476 
Broadway, New York City. 

Morris Friedman has recently 
opened an enlarged hardware 
store at 7, 9 and 11 West Main 
St., Bay Shore, N. Y. The store 
has a complete housefurnishings 
department. To celebrate the 
opening there were ten days of 
special prices. 





Alexander Mandel and Henry 
S. Messinger have leased a store 
at 926 Eighth Ave., New York 
City, for hardware, electrical and 
plumbing supplies. 

Winne’s has opened its new 
store on Main St., Wappingers 
Falls, N. Y., in the old Post 
Office Bldg. An enlarged hard- 
ware department has been added. 

Ely H. Klein has leased space 
for a hardware business in 611 
Broadway, New York City. 

The Schenectady Hardware 
and Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has moved to larger quar- 
ters at 818 Albany St., a few 
doors north of the former loca- 
tion. Elias Cohen and Benjamin 
Sparagen are the proprietors. 





NORTH DAKOTA 


Lloyd Larson is opening a 


hardware store at Williston, 
N. D. 

OHIO 
The High-Hudson Hardware 


Co., Columbus, Ohio, has recently 
been opened and carries a com- 
plete line of general hardware 
supplies, builders’ hardware, 
household utilities and paints 
and varnishes. 


O. W. Meyer of Bentley, 
N. D., has purchased the Nagel 
Hardware store in Elgin, Ohio. 

H. E. Houglan has purchased 
the north half of the Meyers 
block in Wadsworth, Ohio, and 
is moving his hardware store 
there. 

A. D. Hurd has purchased the 
F. A. Roberts hardware store at 
Farmdale, Ohio. 

The Heubach Bros. Co., hard- 
ware dealers at Cheviot, Ohio, 
are enlarging their establishment 
at Harrison and Glenmore Aves. 

Home Hardware store, Ash- 
land, Ohio, has recently been 
opened at its new location at 76 
Main St. Henry Gebhart is the 
proprietor. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
H. S. Schneider recently an- 
nounced the opening of 
Schneider’s Hardware at 10 W. 
12th St., Erie, Pa., which will 
be operated by the Jeff Hard- 
ware Co. of Jefferson, Ohio. He 
formerly owned the Erie Hard- 
ware Co. and has been active 
head of the Jefferson company 

for the past several years. 
Construction plans for H. A. 
Gable Co., 11-17 South Second 
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St., Harrisburg, Pa., provide for 
3,000 sq. ft. of additional sales 
space. The addition is also to 
provide additional space for a 
builders’ hardware department 
and to display washing machines, 
radios, refrigerators, coal, gas 
and gasoline stoves, Heatrolas 


and kindred household needs. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The People’s Hardware Co. is 
erecting a store building on 
Washington St.. Walterboro, 
S <. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
The Whitefield Hardware Co. 
has recently moved to its new 
location at 324 South Phillips 
Ave., Sioux Falls, S. D. 


TENNESSEE 

The Vandevelde Hardware Co. 
has recently opened for business 
on the south side of the square, 
Dyersburg, Tenn. In addition to 
general hardware lines, the store 
carries shelf and building hard- 
ware, wagon repairs, harness, 
farm seed and cutlery. 

J. S. Luton, in the hardware 
business in Little Rock, Ark., 
for 20 years, has purchased the 
stock operated by Mrs. P. L. 
Strickland in Gates, Tenn. 

The Clarksville (Tenn.) Har- 
ness and Hardware Co. has 
moved to a new location at 115 
South Third St. 

Preston Bartlett has opened a 
hardware store at Baxter, Tenn. 


The Walker Co., Ripley, Tenn., 
has taken a new modern, two- 
story brick building there. 


TEXAS 

J. C. Anderson will reopen his 
hardware and furniture store, re- 
cently destroyed by fire, in its 
former location on West Main 
St. in the Ras Redwine building, 
Henderson, Tex. The hardware 
departments will be under the 
direction of his son, Murray An- 
derson. 

Grayson County Hardware Co., 
Denison, Tex., has been incor- 
porated by James F. McGehee, 
B. P. McGehee and Christian W. 
Scheurer, with an _ authorized 
capital of $10,000. 

C. W. Scheurer, of Sherman, 
Tex., and R. E. Scheurer, of 
Electra, Tex., have purchased the 
Leslie hardware store and the 
establishment will be known in 
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the future as Scheurer Bros. No 
radical change of policy will be 
made, but several new lines of 
merchandise will be added. 
Freer Hardware Co., Freer, 
Tex., was recently opened by Gus 
F. Braunig. A general line of 
hardware will be stocked. 





WASHINGTON 
The A. L. Wold Hardware Co., 
Issaquah, Wash., has constructed 
a large addition. 





WISCONSIN 
The Dopp & Watson Hardware 
Store, 206 W. Second St., Ash- 
land, Wis., has been purchased 
by W. A. Pennington of Duluth. 


George Schmidt has purchased 
the hardware business of Charles 
Janisch, which the latter had 
operated for nearly a half .cen- 
tury in Waterloo, Wis. 

‘A. J. Strang has purchased the 
interest of his partner, R. H. 
Strang, in the George H. Strang 
Hardware Co., Richland Center, 
Wis., becoming sole owner. 

W. A. Pongrantz has purchased 
the Malik Hardware store in 
Milladore, Wis. 





WYOMING 
The Roedel Hardware store at 
317 W. 17th St., Cheyenne, Wyo., 
is being remodeled and redeco- 
rated. 


DEALERS ANTICIPATE 
BUSINESS UPTURN 

Inland Empire associate deal- 
ers of the Marshall-Wells Hard- 
ware Co.,-Duluth, Minn., attend- 
ing a banquet in the Davenport 
Hotel, Spokane, Wash., were 
urged to prepare for an antici- 
pated upturn in business this fall 
and winter. 

More than 100 from Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Montana attended 
the dinner, which concluded the 
Marshall-Wells associate hard- 
ware dealer’s convention. The 
meeting was said to be one of 
the most successful yet held. 
New merchandise was shown and 
modern store arrangement dis- 
cussed. 


WOODY, V.-P. ROANOKE 
ASSN. OF CREDIT MEN 


S. F. Woody, of the Roanoke 
Hardware Co., Roanoke, Va., was 
elected vice-president of the Roa- 
noke Association of Credit Men 
at a recent meeting of the or- 
ganization. 





TANNING CO. MAY USE 
FRENCH PROCESS PHRASE 


After hearings held in New 
York and Boston, the Federal 
Trade Commission gave to Hoyt 
& Worthen Tanning Corp., 
Haverhill, Mass., the right to 
use the phrase, “French Process,” 
in branding and labeling its Sun- 
shine Chamois. 

Several months ago a com- 
plaint was issued by the commis- 
sion against the company’s use 
of the phrase. The firm defended 
its right at both hearings at 
which considerable evidence was 
introduced and the case was sub- 
sequently dismissed. 





MORGENSTERN CO. TO 
CONTINUE IN BUSINESS 


V. H. Morgenstern and Co., 
manufacturers” representatives of 
Fort Worth, Tex., wishes to an- 
nounce to its friends in the 
wholesale hardware, plumbing, 
mill and oil well supply trade 
that it will continue to serve 
them as in the past. Bill McCrea 
will call on the trade regularly 
in the interest of the manufac- 
turers whom the company repre- 
sents. The firm also wishes to 
thank the trade for its support, 
friendship and _ consideration 
which has made success pos- 
sible. 

TRYON CO. MAKES 

TERRITORIAL CHANGES 


Edw. K. Tryon Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has transferred J. 
W. Glasgow to Baltimore, Md., 
and vicinity and has taken on 
W. J. Marshall of Allentown, 
Pa., to cover Mr. Glasgow’s 
former territory in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Marshall has been asso- 
ciated with the hardware trade 
for many years representing dif- 
ferent national jobbers. Mr. 
Glasgow joined the Tryon force 
when that company took over 
the Philadelphia branch of the 
Simmons Hardware Co. in 1933. 
Both men are competent in the 
hardware and _ sporting goods 
field. 

SOUTH DAKOTA ASSN. 

TO MEET JAN. 28-30 


The 3lst annual convention of 
the South Dakota Retail Hard- 
ware Association will be held at 
Sioux Falls, S. D., Jan. 28-30, 
1936, in the Sioux Falls Coliseum. 





TURNER DAY, WOOL- 
WORTH MOVE N. Y. 


OFFICE 
Turner Day & Woolworth Han- 
dle Co., Louisville, Ky., has 


moved its New York City office 
from 253 Broadway to Wool- 
worth Bldg., 233 Broadway, 
rooms 1611-15. 





REPUBLIC APPOINTS 
CHILES TO BAR DIVISION 


Frank F. Chiles, formerly man- 
ager of sales of the Bar Division 
of Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co., 
has been appointed assistant 
manager of sales of the Bar Di- 
vision, Republic Steel Corp., 
Youngstown, Ohio, with head- 
quarters there. The appointment 
is effective immediately. 

In his new capacity, Mr. Chiles 
will assist W. F. Vosmer in 
supervising the sales of all car- 
bon semi - finished steel bars, 
shapes and plates produced by 
Republic. 


OMAHA CLUB SEES 
“BETTER SIGHT” MOVIE 


At a recent meeting of the 
Omaha Hardware Club in the 
Red Barn Cafe, Omaha, Neb., 
presided over by President J. 
Hardy, the talking film, “Better 
Light, Better Sight,” was pre- 
sented by Mr. Wolf of the Ne- 
braska Power Co. 

Mr. Hupp, secretary of the 
Omaha Credit Bureau, spoke 
about a Better Business Bureau 
to be organized there soon by 
business men for the purpose of 
bettering business in all lines. 
The club went on record as ap- 
proving the bureau. 


GRAY, MFRS. AGENT IN 
KANSAS CITY TERRITORY 


After an absence of 20 years 
from the Kansas City district, 
H. L. Gray has returned to that 
field as manufacturers’ agent rep- 
resenting Hanover Wire Co., 
Hanover, Pa., Collins Co., Col- 
linsville, Conn., Tower Mfg. Co., 
Madison, Ind., National Silver 
Co., New York, W. B. Marvin 
Mfg. Co., Urbana, Ohio, Mid- 
West Metal Products Co., Mun- 
cie, Ind., Milwaukee Hay Tool 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

With the lines made by these 
companies, Mr. Gray will cover 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and 
Iowa. His headquarters are at 
7631 Sante Fe Boulevard, Over- 
land Park, Kan. He was for- 
merly connected with Richards 
& Conover Hardware Co. and 
for a time with the Simmons 
Hardware Co. He has also been 
selling hardware in the East. 


S. CALIFORNIA ASSN. 
TO MEET FEB. 18-20 


The Southern California Re- 
tail Hardware Association will 
hold its annual convention in the 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Feb. 18-20, 1936, it was an- 
nounced by managing director, 
J. V. Guilfoyle. 
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Wholesalers Should Study Manufacturers’ Policies 


Fernley in having the office of the 
association assume entire responsi- 
bility for the handling of the details 
of our Code Authority we reverted 
to our former position with very 
little distrubance to the industry 
and when the Wholesale Code be- 
came inoperative it was a simple 
matter to transfer to the Secretary’s 
office such unfinished business as 
the Code Authority had and such 
matters as were left over being han- 
dled in an efficient manner by the 
Secretary’s office. 

While the decision of the Supreme 
Court relieved us of the necessity 
of operating under direct control 
of the Federal Government, that de- 
cision did not remove the menace 
of governmental interference in pri- 
vate business and no greater prob- 
lem confronts the American business 
man today than that of governmental 
control of and competition with 
private industry. Each of us should, 
therefore, accept as our solemn ob- 
ligation the responsibility for doing 
all that we can to prevent any fur- 
ther encroachment on our business 
by the many governmental bureaus 
and agencies that have been set up. 
This menace must, if possible, be 
removed. 

American business is capable of 
conducting its own affairs in an up- 
right, honorable and successful man- 
ner without having to submit to a 
program made by those without 
practical experience and whose 
ideas are entirely theoretical. Our 
association can do much to help in 
this direction for the value of trade 
associations is recognized every- 
where and their effectiveness in help- 
ing mold public opinion in the 
United States has inrceased im- 
mensely in recent years. They have 
become a definite part of our eco- 
nomic system and as our association 
represents one of the most impor- 
tant industries of the nation we must 
join other trade associations in con- 
tinually carrying on activities in the 
interest of those sound business 
principles under which our nation 
has grown to its present position of 
affluence and also to discourage any 
further governmental interference 
with these sound principles. 

There are some hopeful signs, one 
of the most important of which is 
the President’s recent statement that 
the time has come for a breathing 
spell for business. He has also 
given definite assurance that there 
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will be no new taxes. This statement 
is significant and is very encourag- 
ing for productive business is al- 
ready struggling under a load of 
taxation that threatens our existence. 
Let us hope that these statements 
indicate that the reform program 
has gone as far as intended and that 





A. W. HOWE 


Vice-Pres. N.W.H.A. and 
President National Sheet Metal 
Distributors 


the Government will seek no new 
control over business and that no 
substitute for NRA will be adopted. 

If we are to have no new taxes 
then the huge spending program 
of the Government must cease and 
the Government must seek a bal- 
anced budget in the immediate’ fu- 
ture. These matters are so impor- 
tant to each of us that it behooves 
everyone of us to exert whatever in- 
fluence we have with our senators 
and representatives in Congress to 
secure from them full cooperation 
in efforts that are being made to re- 
duce governmental expenditures and 
to stop useless waste of public funds. 
We should urge every one of them 
when Congress meets again to vote 
against any further appropriation of 
monies that are not in the public 
treasury and which money can only 
be made available by the use of the 
Government’s credit. Let’s urge our 
representatives to vote for a reduc- 
tion of governmental expenditures. 
Let us look for the dawning of that 
day when the Government’s income 
will exceed its expenditures. 

The chief objective of the New 
Deal was business recovery and 
whether or not we believe in the 


methods employed recovery has been 
substantially accomplished and, 
therefore, it would seem that it is 
time for the present Administration 
to cease its wanderings into fields 
of adventure that have kept the busi- 
ness world agitated and uncertain. 
Whatever may be the causes that 
have brought about the upturn in 
business it is gratifying that we can 
meet in this convention and report 
an improved business condition from 
all parts of the nation and :f busi- 
ness is let alone, I sincerely believe 
that the improvement will continue. 

Some time ago I had the pleasure 
of listening to an address by a sales 
executive of one of our nation’s 
great corporations; the title of this 
address being, “America’s Number 
One Sales Opportunity.” This gen- 
tleman presented a commanding ar- 
ray of figures to prove that Ameri- 
can business is facing a_ bright 
future. According to these figures, 
farm income is practically double 
what it was three years ago. He 
made a favorable comparison of the 
purchasing power of the nation to- 
day with that of a few years ago. 
He attributed this increased purchas- 
ing power to the increase in farm 
income. He called attention to the 
potential demand that exists for our 
manufactured products, particularly 
in agricultural sections. Farm needs 
for a number of years have gone un- 
supplied and this unsupplied de- 
mand creates a favorable situation 
for the hardware merchant, both 
wholesale and retail, because this 
demand exists in a field which is 
served largely by our industry and 
when our farming sections are pros- 
perous it naturally follows that our 
industrial sections will also prosper 
for the natural flow of the farmer’s 
dollar is towards our manufactur- 
ing centers. I believe as this gentle- 
man stated that America is facing 
a great sales opportunity and it is 
up to us, gentlemen, whether or not 
we take advantage of it. I believe 
that we will and I am most optimis- 
tic regarding the future of the whole- 
sale hardware industry. 

I am deeply appreciative of the 
many courtesies extended me by the 
members of the industry in every 
section of the country. I have earn- 
estly endeavored to uphold those 
high ideas and ideals that are tradi- 
tional with the members of this or- 
ganization and the work has been a 
pleasure and not a task. 
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The Social Security Act 


(Continued from page 51) 


and then paid to whoever is unem- 
ployed with a record of previous 
employment. To be sure no person 
who is unemployed today and con- 
tinues to be unemployed can ever 
come under the operation of the 
plan, but it is nevertheless true that 
as between the steady, dependable 
and competent workmen and the 
irregular, unreliable and incompe- 
tent workmen, the burden of taxes 
and benefits is disproportionately in 
favor of the latter. 

Likewise no consideration is taken 
of the earnings of any individual 
above $30.00 a week. His earnings 
will be taxed for the full amount at 
3 per cent whether he earns $50, 
$100 or $1,000 a week, but in case 
of unemployment his benefits are 
limited to not more than $15 a week 
for an estimated period of sixteen 
weeks in any one year, after wait- 
ing four weeks for benefits to begin. 

Now let us drop the unemploy- 
ment compensation, and take up the 
provisions for old age insurance. In 
many respects it is quite unlike the 
unemployment compensation plan. 
It is entirely a Federal plan, requir- 
ing no legislation by the individual 
states to carry it into effect. It is 
also more nearly an individual plan, 
the benefits being directly related to 
the taxes collected from the indi- 
vidual and from his employer on the 
earnings of the individual. 


Retire at 65 


The plan contemplates, although 
it does not require, that workers 
will retire from further gainful em- 
ployment at age 65, and thereafter 
live on a pension. It is intended to 
cover substantially the same classes 
of employees as outlined under un- 
employment insurance. The exclu- 
sion of agricultural labor, domestic 
service, government employees and 
employees of non-profit organiza- 
tions, is the same. Other exclusions 
are of little’ or no importance to 
hardware manufacturers. There is 
no limitation in its application to 
employers of eight or more persons. 
An employer is responsible for his 
portion of the taxes on whatever 
number of employees he may have. 

Taxes for old age pensions begin 
in 1937 at the rate of 1 per cent 
for employees and 1 per .cent for 
employers on the first $3,000 of each 
employee’s earnings in a calendar 
year. This tax continues unchanged 
for three years, and then increases 
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to 1144 per cent for employers and 
employees during the next three 
years. With the passage of each 
three-year period the tax is in- 
creased another one-half of one per 
cent at a time, until in 1949 the 
maximum rate is reached, at which 
time the employee will be taxed 3 
per cent and the employer 3 per 
cent on the employee’s earnings up 
to $3,000 in any calendar year. 
Thereafter, so far as the Act pro- 
vides, these rates are to continue in 
effect indefinitely. No benefits will 
be paid out to any one until 1942. 


Pensions 


The amount of pension which the 
employee will receive on attaining 
age 65 will depend upon his length 
of service and annual earnings (not 
exceeding $3,000) on which he and 
his employer have been taxed dur- 
ing the operation of the plan. The 
pension has no connection whatever 
to services rendered prior to Dec. 
31, 1936. The amount of benefits 
which the individual may secure 
under the operation of this plan will 
vary between $15 a month and $85 
a month. This upper limit, however, 
is highly theoretical, since it repre- 
sents employment for forty-five years 
from age 20 to 65, with earnings 
of $3,000 every year, beginning in 
1937. This is not likely to occur, 
and $15 to $70 per month is prob- 
ably more nearly the range of bene- 
fits. To secure the minimum monthly 
pension of $15 a month, an em- 
ployee would have to have average 
monthly earnings of $50 a month 
during a period of five years, or 
average monthly earnings of $25 a 
month during a period of ten years 
following Dec. 31, 1936. 

Under certain conditions settle- 
ment is by a lump sum cash pay- 
ment, rather than by a monthly pen- 
sion. When this is the case, the set- 
tlement is figured at 3% per cent 
of the total earnings that have been 
taxed during the operation of the 
plan. Such a lump sum cash settle- 
ment will be paid to the estate of an 
employee if he dies before reaching 
the age of 65. Also if his earnings, 
prior to the age of retirement, have 
been too small to produce the mini- 
mum monthly pension of $15 a 
month, he will be paid a lump sum 
in cash. If after going on a pen- 
sion he dies before receiving the 
equivalent of 34% per cent on his 
earnings, the difference will be paid 


to his estate in a cash settlement. 
When an employee continues to 
work after reaching age 65, no fur- 
ther taxes are payable, but benefits 
at the rate effective at age 65 will 
be withheld until he ceases to be 
employed, the idea obviously being 
to encourage retirement at age 65 to 
create jobs for those younger. 

It is expected that the plan will 
embrace at its outset some 25,200,- 
000 employees, and it is further 
estimated that the cost of adminis- 
tration will amount to about 8 per 
cent of the total taxes collected at 
the outset, and the amount necessary 
for this purpose will decline to about 
5 per cent by 1944. 

Unlike unemployment compensa- 
tion, an old age pension is an in- 
surable risk which lends itself to 
reasonably exact determination in 
advance. Except that the employer 
pays part of the premium, it is the 
same as retirement insurance offered 
by privately owned or mutually 
owned insurance companies. 

It involves paying present pre- 
miums for future benefits, and thus 
results in an accumulation of funds. 
In order to keep the cost as low as 
possible, these funds must be in- 
vested at interest, and in obligations 
of such a nature as to be readily 
available to meet the demands of 
the future in the form of benefits. 
In the early years of the plan, much 
greater amounts will be paid in than 
are disbursed as benefits. For this 
reason the reserve funds will in- 
crease rapidly in amount. 


Future Reserves 


It is estimated that the reserve 
will be ten billions of dollars by 
1948, twenty billions by 1954, 
twenty-nine billions by 1960, forty- 
one billions by 1970, and reach a 
maximum of some forty-seven bil- 
lions by 1980. The annual tax bill 
for Social Security ran into stagger- 
ing figures, but the reserve funds 
for old age pensions only run into 
truly astronomical figures. 

The plan is based upon the in- 
vestment of these reserve funds at 
3 per cent interest compounded an- 
nually. From this it follows that 
unless some alternative may be 
found to arrive at the same result, 
the general public must pay 3 per 
cent interest on these reserve funds 
out of general taxation, in addition 
to all taxes previously referred to. 
The alternative suggested by the 
Act is that these reserve funds 
should be invested in the debt of the 
Federal Government. If the Govern- 
ment pays interest on its debt to the 

(Continued on page 94) 
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HOW'S the 
HARDWARE Business ? 








ADVANCES BECOMING EFFECTIVE 


Hard Fibre Twines 


Gum Turpentine 


Wood Screws 


Solder and Babbitt 
Soft Steel Bars, Etc. 
Brass Escutcheon Pins 


DECLINES BECOMING EFFECTIVE 
Machine Screw Nuts 
Steel and Brass Machine Screws 


October 
24th 
1935 


ADVANCES ANTICIPATED 
Tin, Antimony and Copper 


NEW PRICES ANNOUNCED 


Hardware Cloth 
Screen Wire Cloth 


Woven Wire Fence, Etc. 


Spring terms of payment 
went into effect October 15th on 
sales of woven wire fence, steel 
posts, gates, stretchers and related 
tools. The equivalent of March Ist 
dating is granted, with the follow- 
ing discounts for prepayment: 

4 per cent discount for cash if paid on 
or before Nov. 10, 1935. 
3% per cent discount for cash if paid 
on or by Dec. 10, 5. 
3 per cent p RR for cash if paid 
on or by Jan. 10, 1936. 
2% per cent discount for cash if paid 
on or by Feb. 10, 1936. 
2 per cent discount for cash if paid on 
or by March 10, 1936. 
These special terms apply on 
minimum quantities of 500 rods of 
farm, poultry and diamond mesh 
fence or 500 steel posts, as well as 
300 rods of ornamental lawn fence. 
On smaller quantities terms are 60 
days net, less 2% for cash if paid 
within ten days from date of invoice. 
The latter (regular) terms of pay- 
ment continue also to apply on nails. 
staples, barbed wire and smooth 
wire. 
* & 


Opening 1936 prices on 
screen wire cloth were issued on 
October 4th, subject to March 1, 
1936 dating. Base quotations and 


Poultry Netting 


quantity discounts on steel cloth 
were reaffirmed at the August fig- 
ures, reported in HarpwareE AGE 
on September 12th, but there are a 
few minor changes in the extras for 
very narrow widths. Copper and 
bronze cloth have been advanced 
another 25 cents per 100 square 
feet, base, with extras and quantity 
discounts almost unchanged. The 
maximum discount on bronze and 
copper has also been established at 
16%, and applies to orders of 500 
rolls or more. The manufacturers 
expect to discontinue, on orders 
after December first, the full freight 
allowances granted last season 
throughout the states east of the 
Mississippi, and resume their former 
practice of equalizing freights only 
with other manufacturers. Factory 
quantity schedules apply to whole- 
saler and retailer alike—based solely 
upon the quantity purchased for 
shipment at one time, to one desti- 


nation. * * * 


New quotations on galvanized 
steel hardware cloth were placed in 
effect October 4th, advancing the 
small lot base price (one to five 


roll lots, 100 ft. rolls, 2 x 2 mesh. 


24 to 48 inches wide) to $3.50 per 

100 square feet. 

6 to 15 roll lots take 5 per cent dis- 
count. 

16 to 99 roll lots take 19 per cent dis- 


count. 
100 roll lots take 20 per cent discount. 
Extras for finer meshes remain as 
before, with base prices as follows 
on 24 to 48 inch widths. 
Per 100 Sq. Ft. 


2 Seer $3.80 
£0 | ree 4.10 
2s. Serr 4.20 
Sf eer eeS 4.45 
2 of 0 6 errr 5.20 
Freight is allowed to equalize 


with the factory point nearest desti- 


nation. * * * 


Poultry netting is the third 
important seasonable line whose 
1936 schedules were put out October 
4th by the manufacturers. New 
“list prices” have been established, 
including, for example, the follow- 
ing on several leading sellers, in 
150 foot standard rolls: 


—— nn 

Before Afte 

Weaving, Weaving. 

Per Roll Per Roll 
-. mesh, No. 19 


t 


wire: 
Width 24 in... $2.17 $2.32 
36 in... 3.08 3.32 
48 in... 3.87 4.23 
60 in... 4.89 5.19 
72 in... 5.65 6.09 
1 in. mesh, No. 20 
wire: 
Width 12 in... 2.20 2.44 
3 im... 3.15 3.51 
24 in... 3.96 4.59 
30 in... 4.83 5.69 
36 in.. 5.73 6.67 


Discounts to both wholesalers and 
retailers vary as follows, according 
to the quantity purchased for ship- 
ment at one time to one destination: 


Per Cent 
1to 9—150ft.rolls.... 27 
10to 49—150ft.rolls.... 27- 2% 
50 to 199—150 ft. rolls.... 27-5 
200 or more—150 ft. rolls.... 27-16 
Freight is allowed to equalize 


among the manufacturers, and 
March 1, 1936 dating is extended on 


early orders. , 4, 


Changes in several leading 
products of copper and brass fol- 
lowed close upon the last quarter- 
cent rise in ingot copper, on Octo- 
ber 8th. Leading wire drawers 
advanced their prices 14 cent per 
pound on bare and magnet wire and 
1% cent per pound on weatherproof. 
The brass and copper mills followed 
with price revisions showing ad- 
vances in their principal products 
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Chains 





















and you'll sell 
lots of chain! 


@ In addition to being honestly made, Acco Chains are 
packed and displayed so as to possess maximum salability. 

The American Chain Company supplies attractive dis- 
play racks for coiled chain; neatly labeled fiber cartons 
and clearly printed bags for packaged chain; lithographed 
metal hangers to display such-chains as lead and halter 
chains—all designed to help you sell more Acco chain. 

If you will make it a practice to utilize the merchan- 
dising value in these packages and displays, you'll find 
that “chains well displayed are half sold!“ 

Your customers know Acco chain. They know it is good 
chain. You know there is profit in its sale. And you also 
know, from past experience, your customers do not have 
to be sold Acco—they only need to be re- 
minded that they need this dependable chain. | 
Therefore, display it all the time. 
AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


World’s largest Manufacturers 
of Welded and Weldless Chain 






In 


Business 
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of %4 cent per pound, all prices to 
become effective October 9th. Solder- 
ing coppers advanced 14% cent per 
pound, and copper wire nails one 
cent. Copper rivets are up sharply 
to 20 cents per pound (wholesale) 
base. Ingot copper is at the highest 
level in four years, and sales of the 
metal are very active, many large 
buyers accumulating supplies be- 
cause of their belief that prices will 


rise further. ea 


The solder and babbitt metal 
markets, with other similar products, 
are strong, with some recent ad- 
vances due to the higher costs of tin, 
lead and antimony. Lead shot has 
taken another recent small mark-up. 
Foreign influences, traceable per- 
haps to war buying, are affecting tin 
and antimony, as well as copper, 
and until war scares subside, firm- 
ness or further advances may be 
expected in all these metals. 

* & 


The warehouse prices on 
round soft steel bars, flat bars, and 
bar size angles were advanced $1.00 
per ton October first, reflecting the 
recent mill advance on hot rolled 
bars. Because of advances in quan- 
tity extras on hot rolled bars re- 
cently adopted by the mills, ware- 
house ‘costs have been increased on 
a large number of slow moving 
commodities which cannot be pur- 
chased in sufficient quantities to 
avoid paying the extras. A differ- 
ential over the base price of bars 
now applies to this group of com- 
modities. It is of interest that the 
extra heretofore charged for “forg- 
ing quality” on round bars has been 
eliminated, which results in some 
reduction in the base price for this 
quality. «4 » » 

Wood screw prices were again 
reduced 74% per cent, effective Oc- 
tober first, and a drop of ten per 
cent was announced soon thereafter 
on steel and brass machine screws 
and on machine screw nuts. Car- 
riage and machine bolts remain un- 
changed, but stove bolt prices are 
weak, and these bolts can be bought, 
on quantity orders, about ten per 
cent lower than the old schedule. 
The weakness in stove bolt prices 
is ascribed to price competition and 
may not be of long duration. Brass 
escutcheon pins have advanced ten 


per cent. see 


Hard fiber twines have taken 
several advances at close intervals; 
the latest mark-up, of one cent per 
pound, on October 8th, makes a 
three cent total rise over the July 
Ist figures. Jute and India twines 
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are up another half cent per pound, 
and mills comment that further rises 
will quite likely be necessary. 

* * * 


Gum turpentine advanced two 
cents per gallon on October 4th 
and four cents per gallon on Oc- 
tober 11th. Linseed oil has remained 
unchanged since the two sharp 
mark-ups late in September. 

+ # 


Movement of wire products, 
nails, barb wire and staples, to 
agricultural areas has been the best 
in several seasons, although the 
season is nearly ended in the north- 
west. Galvanized corrugated roof- 
ing shipments to the farming dis- 
tricts have been notably heavy, 
greater than in several years. Sheet 
steel mills are running ahead of 
those producing other steel products, 
and averaged an operation of about 
70 per cent in September, against 
about 65 per cent in August. Gal- 
vanized sheets have made a better 
showing than black sheets. 

* + 


The hardware industry is con- 
fident, this fall, that it can maintain 
its present steady progress out of 
the depression, and further, that 
some of its branches are already 
approaching “normal.” Not that 
peak dollar sales levels have been 
attained,—though there are some 
new records being set. Not that all 
localities and all lines have shared 
alike in the recovery. Not that pro- 
ducers and distributors are as busy 
as they want to be, or handling all 
that their facilities will permit. Not 
that the road ahead is clear of ob- 
stacles or uncertainties. Hardware 
is certainly not back on “Easy 
Street,” yet it has moved again to’a 
much better “neighborhood.” 


* & 


The most hopeful signs today 
are the stronger tone of prices—the 
readiness with which “future” or- 
ders are being placed—the fre- 
quency of “new stock” sales, and 
the spread of store modernization. 
Harness and strap-work bookings 
for spring are very large, aided by 
the recent rise in leather values. 
Paint lines have sold very largely 
for 1936 delivery, also spurred by 
the expectation of higher prices. 
Lawn mower futures are surpris- 
ingly liberal, as the past season 
ended with almost no carried-over 
stocks. In fact, dealers’ and job- 
bers’ season-end inventories on 
nearly all lines have been pleasingly 
light. Garden hose carry-overs were 
perhaps an exception, rather heavy 
in many localities—because of too 


much wet weather—nevertheless the 
very favorable 1936 prices are bring- 
ing an unexpected total of orders 
for next season. At least half the 
volume is said to be on good quality 
hose, despite the bargains in cheap 


hose. . -_ S 


There is a fine demand for 
toys from the hardware stores, and 
many first orders indicate the widen- 
ing of interest in this line. Orders 
for sleds and ice skates are earlier 
and larger than for many years. 
There was little or no carry-over last 
winter, and a lot of shortage in mid- 
season. Wheeled toys—wagons and 
velocipedes, are selling right along, 
and the better-than-normal outdoor 
demand seems likely to merge, with- 
out interruption, into a large holiday 


volume. 4 6 


The remodeling and decorat- 
ing of homes has resulted in largely 
increased sales of fireplace fittings 
—andirons, screens, and sets. Some 
distributors report the best volume 
selling this fall, since 1929. Other 
decorative household equipment, in-. 
cluding furniture, mirrors, venetian 
blinds, window shades, and curtain 
and drapery hardware, is experi- 
encing the same improvement. 

+ + 


Concerning wild-fowl, a bulle- 
tin to their distributors from the 
Western Cartridge Company states: 
“You have no doubt read newspaper 
dispatches, stating that the greatest 
southward migration of wild-fowl, in 
six years, is just beginning. The 
basic data contained in these dis- 
patches, checks absolutely with the 
findings of our own representatives, 
many of whom traveled thousands of 
miles in the Canadian provinces, in . 
an attempt to obtain accurate data 
on the hatch of wild duck and 
geese. Such early reports as we 
have received, of the actual south- 
ward flight, indicate more duck at 
this season of the year than for many 
years past. Thirty-five out of thirty- 
eight districts, in this country and 
Canada which reported on October 
Ist, report a normal or better than 
normal supply of wild-fowl for 1935. 
Sixty-five out of seventy reporting 
districts turned in equally favorable 
reports about upland game. 

* + 


The grain harvest in the 
United States this season exceeds 
the 1934 crop by approximately 
1,804 million bushels, according to 
the monthly crop estimate made pub- 
lic October 10th by the department 
of agriculture. Total production of 
the five principal grain crops is 
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UNIVERSAL TABLE SET 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 


NEW MATCHED DESIGNS 





Three new electric appliances, matched in design . .. may be sold as a set, 
or each appliance may be sold as a separate unit ... but when sold indepen- 
dently every buyer of one of these new electric appliances will be a potential 
buyer for the others—so striking is their beauty, so charming their harmony. 


E7704 WAFFLE MAKER 


Heat indicator shows when grids are 
at correct baking temperature. Insu- 
lated base prevents scorching table 
or covering. Die cast aluminum grids 
require no grease. UNIVERSAL 
quality throughout. $7.95 


E7822 NEW AUTOMATIC 
TOASTER 


Toasts bread to one’s taste—light, 
medium or dark. Toast rack gently 


“ swings itself forward when bread is 


toasted and toast is delivered en- 
tirely free from toaster. It cannot 
burn. $11.95 


E7560 SANDWICH TOASTER 


Toasts delicious sandwiches ef any 
thickness and in addition will bake 
pancakes, fry bacon, scramble eggs or 
make perfect toast. Extra grids for 
making waffles. $10.95 


ADDITIONAL NEW UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 





E8820 SNACK SET 


UNIVERSAL Automatic Toaster, 
Tray, Five Compartment Glass Dish, 
Maple Cutting Block and Knife for 
trimming. $18.95 








E7980 PLATE WARMER 


Just the thing for warming plates 
or keeping food hot during a 
meal. Convenient, efficient, modern 
design. $8.95 


E7960 SANDWICH TOASTER 


A sandwich toaster that permits 
dealers to meet low priced competition 
with a quality item. Lustrous chro- 
mium plate. $6.95 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
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figured at 4,338 million bushels, 
compared with last year’s meager 
output of 2,534 millions. The gov- 
ernment’s estimate of corn produc- 
tion of 2,213 million bushels is based 
on the condition of the crop at the 
beginning of October, and shows a 
gain above the September forecast. 
The other grain crops have been 
harvested but the production figures 
are tentative and the final revised 
estimates will not be made until the 
department’s final report is made in 


December. , — 


The following table shows 
estimated production of the five 
principal grain crops this season as 
compared with 1934 (in millions of 
bushels) : 





1935 1934 

eee 2,213 1,377 
|... ae 599 497 
cl ee 1,184 526 
Barley ..... 290 118 
ea 52 16 
Bete 2... 4,338 2,534 


The government figures indicate 
total production of potatoes this 
year of 366 million bushels, com- 
pared with the 1934 crop of 385 mil- 
lions and “normal” production of 
363 millions. The potato crop pros- 
pects are not as favorable as indi- 
cated by the government appraisal 
a month ago, when a crop of 373 
million bushels was suggested. 
* 8 * 


Building permit totals for the 
twelve months ended September 30th 
brought the record for thirty-seven 
states to the $400,000,000 mark for 
the first time since the depression 
began, F. W. Dodge Corporation 
reports. September residential con- 
struction continued to gain, standing 
at $41,810,800, against $40,528,300 
for August and $17,853,600 for Sep- 
tember, 1934. For the first nine 
months the volume was $338,907,500, 
against $188,080,100 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1934, a gain of 
80 per cent. This gain, the cor- 
poration says, was due entirely to 
improvement in private activity as 
distinguished from public housing 
undertakings. 

* * 

C. L. Bardo, president of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, has made public the results of 
a survey among members of the 
association showing an increase of 
employment of 4 per cent during the 
summer months instead of the nor- 
mal decline of 4 per cent, or a net 8 
per cent gain. Mr. Bardo asserted 
that the present improved condition 
of the Federal Treasury is due 
largely to the increased tax flow 
arising from greater business activ- 
ity. 
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Orders received by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company for the third 
quarter of 1935 amounted to $54.,- 
400,819, compared with $40,458,901 
for the third quarter of 1934, an 
increase of 34 per cent, President 
Gerard Swope announced. Orders 
received for the first nine months 
of 1935 showed an increase of 20 
per cent over the same period a 


year ago. ae 


American Fork and Hoe Com- 
pany are installing a new rolling 
mill at their Dunkirk, N. Y., plant, 
which will increase the capacity 
there by 75 per cent. In addition, 
a general revamping and alteration 
of the finishing departments will be 
made and some new equipment in- 
stalled. Arch Milligan, plant man- 
ager, states, “Beginning May l, 
1933, business was a little better 
than normal. In 1934 and so far 
this year our business has been 100 
per cent greater than in the preced- 
ing year. Railroads throughout the 
country are purchasing large quanti- 
ties of shovels and it looks as though 
they are coming back to life. Tracks 
and equipment, bedding and right- 
of-way, more or less neglected dur- 
ing the past five years, are now being 
rehabilitated.” 

* *& # 

The cost of living to wage 
earners in the United States rose 0.6 
per cent in September as compared 
with August to a level 3.1 per cent 
above September of last year and 
16.8 per cent above the low of April, 
1933, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board announced. The level 
was still 17.2 per cent below Septem- 
ber, 1929, it reported. The largest 
increase was shown in food prices, 
which rose 1.3 per cent over those 
prevailing in August. They were 
6.1 per cent higher than a year ago 
and 37 per cent above the low in 
April, 1933. The purchasing value 
of the dollar was 119.8 cents in 
September, 1935, as compared with 
120.5 cents in August, 1935, 123.5 
cents in September, 1934, and 100 
cents in 1923. 

* * 

Railroad freight traffic in- 
creased during the October 5 week 
to wipe out most of the coal strike 
slump. Car loadings reached 706,- 
877 cars, the second largest volume 
since early in November, 1931, and 
only 767 cars short of the four-week 
peak established this September. 
Traffic was 74,471 cars above a year 
ago, 44,504 cars over 1933, and 81,- 
241 cars over 1932. While much of 
the “comeback” was due, of course, 
to resumption of activities in the 
bituminous coal fields following the 





short-lived strike, there were sharp 
advances in miscellaneous items and 
less-than-carload merchandise, which 
are considered reliable barometers 
of public buying. 

* * * 

Production of electricity for 
power and light reached a record 
high of 1,863,483,000 kilowatt hours 
in the week ended October 5, the 
Edison Electric Institute reported. 
The increase over the corresponding 
1934 week was 12.3 per cent. 

* * * 

Bank, clearings in 22 leading 
cities for the week ended Wednes- 
day, Oct. 9, increased 25 per cent 
above the corresponding 1934 period 
and continued well above those re- 
ported at this time in recent years, 
according to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 

* * * 


A sharp spurt in retail buying 
is now in progress, after a disap- 
pointing September, and is assuming 
substantial proportions in many 
parts of the country, according to 
trade authorities. Some retailers are 
reporting the largest October gains 
in a number of years. Department 
store trade has been making an im- 
pressive showing, particularly in the 
East, which had heretofore lagged 
behind other sections of the country 
in revival. The volume of “dollar” 
sales was 8 per Cent larger in Sep- 
tember than a year ago. 

*+* + 

Among manufacturing indus- 
tries, it is observed that the chief 
contribution toward getting back to 
normal is made by those companies 
which are finding ways, through 
superior management and improved 
methods, of making prices to fit the 
consumer’s purse. The automobile 
industry is always one of the leaders 
in improving its products and meth- 
ods, and in holding prices down, 
hence their present situation of envi- 
able activity and employment. The 
household and farm equipment in- 
dustries continue to make a good 
showing. Manufacturing industries 
generally are paying hourly wage 
rates equal to those of 1929, in some 
cases higher, but many have found 
ways to keep prices down. The rise 
in machine tool and machinery sales 
is because improved machinery saves 
labor and makes it possible to pro- 
duce at lower costs. Heavy equip- 
ment industries, such as heavy 
construction, railway and _ utility 
equipment, are still laggard. The 
Federal deficit, unemployment, heavy 
wage scales, prospective tax burdens 
and uncertain profits all impair the 
buying power in these important 
groups. 
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Malleable Iron and 
Riveted Joints were 
the points you “‘Sold” 
to a customer? 


Remember when people who wanted a quality 
range wouldn’t think of buying anything but a 
“Malleable ?” 


Remember when RIVETS around the oven oo 


were an evidence of malleable construction? And 
how you used to poke around inside, to show that 
the joints were made tight without relying on 
stove putty? 

Well, times have changed. Today it’s porcelain 
enamel and modern design that your customer 
looks at first. But would that customer admit 
that she was ready to accept “eye value” as a 
SUBSTITUTE for quality construction? 

Not by a long shot! She wants “looks” . . . but 
she wants quality too, and she expects YOU to 
see that she gets it. 


The 
OLD and 
the NEW 


Both Full 
Malleable 
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Model 595 — The newest 
Monarch Balanced Design, 
in all types of equipment 
and choice of Ivory-Tan or 
Nile-Green porcelain enamel. 
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If you agree .. . if you accept the responsibility 
placed on you as a dealer . . . there is just ONE 
range you can sell... The MONARCH! 

MONARCH is as modern as next year’s fash- 
ions. It uses beautiful white or tinted porcelain to 
produce a design that gives an “eye value” with 
sure-fire appeal. 

But MONARCH is still a FULL MALLEABLE. 
Not a “malleable” in name only like some ranges 
you may know of. But a genuine malleable built 
exactly like the MONARCHS of 30 years ago. 

There’s malleable iron in the top and top 
frame, in the riveted frames front and back of 
the oven, in the door frames, the hinges and in 
every other part subject to strain or breakage. 
These details of construction are still there though 
your customer can’t see them, for they are all 
concealed by the gleaming porcelain body. 

You don’t have to “sell” the beauty of a mod- 
ern MONARCH Range. That speaks for itself. 
Put your efforts on “selling” the fundamentals 
of malleable construction and see how sales and 
profits will increase! 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO. 
610 LAKE ST. BEAVER DAM, WIS. 


MALLEABLE 
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The Social Security Act 


(Continued from page 87) 


insurance reserve fund rather than 
to the general public, which now 
holds the obligations of Federal in- 
debtedness, it is expected in this 
way to avoid the added cost of 
interest on these tremendous re- 
serves. 

The employment of these unheard- 
of amounts of money to yield 3 per 
cent is full of interesting possibili- 
ties. At the present time the Federal 
debt is in the neighborhood of 
thirty billions of dollars, so that 
without any reduction, of which we 
have no present indication, the re- 
serve funds could be invested in 
the securities of the Government 
until about 1960. After that the 
reserve continues to increase as indi- 
cated before, and whether it is in- 
tended to further increase the 
indebtedness of the Government in 
order to have a place to employ 
these funds safely at 3 per cent 
interest is undisclosed. I suppose 
that the Government bonds that 
represent the present Federal debt 
are held today largely by banks 
and insurance companies, who use 
them to serve exactly the same pur- 
pose for which the old age pension 
reserve will require them. You may 
conjecture as well as I, what the 
disruptive consequences are apt to 
be of requiring all of the banks 
and insurance companies and vari- 
ous other holders of Government se- 
curities to sell them back to the 
Government for this special purpose, 
and find other facilities for the use 
of their own funds, calculated to 
yield like rates of interest and to be 
equally liquid. 

I have talked to some persons 
who had a hand in preparing the 
present Social Security Act. I do 
not mean by that, members of Con- 
gress, but rather those who prepared 
it for presentation to Congress for 
passage. They assure me that my 
worries about the manner of employ- 
ing this perfectly fabulous reserve 
fund are uncalled for, but their ex- 
planation only turns my concern in 
other directions which seem quite 
as serious. They allay my fears with 
the positive assurance that there will 
never be any such unwieldy reserve 
fund. This at first is a little hard to 
understand, because certainly the 
Act is so devised as to raise large 
amounts, and it is these same gen- 
tlemen who have estimated to what 
size these reserves would attain. In 
order to clear this up, it is necessary 
to digress and return to it later. 
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In the framing of the Act, it was 
necessary to exercise all the care 
possible to keep it constitutional. 
If, by the drafting of the Act, the 
taxes and the benefits were shown to 
be related one to another, it was 
feared that the Supreme Court 
would hold that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be forcing certain 
employees and their employers into 
a Federal annuity system, and that 
such a system might be held to be, 
not among the powers granted to 
Congress by the Constitution, or that 
it constituted a violation of the 
“Due Process” clause, or that it in- 
fringed on the powers reserved to 
the states by the Tenth Amendment. 
In order to overcome this difficulty, 
the taxes are levied under two 
titles, one for unemployment insur- 
ance and one for old age pensions, 
without providing under either of 
these titles any indication or sug- 
gestion as to how they are to be 
disbursed. Thus it is hoped that 
this portion of the Act may be 
looked upon by the Supreme Court 
as a taxing measure pure and sim- 
ple, having no relation whatever to 
unemployment insurance or old age 
pensions, and thus within the un- 
doubted province of Congress. All 
provisions covering the manner and 
kind of benefits and their distribu- 
tion are described in two other 
titles, and thus the fiction is main- 
tained that they are unrelated, and 
the likelihood thereby increased of 
the Act being held to be constitu- 
tional. ‘ 


At Discretion of Future 
Congresses 


Now while this may or may not 
overcome the constitutional weak- 
ness of the Act, it results in a very 
serious and practical shortcoming in 
the operation of the plan, for it 
means that as these huge sums are 
raised each year, supposedly by 
general taxation, they must accord- 
ingly go into the general receipts 
of the Government and be appropri- 
ated by Congress at succeeding ses- 
sions for the specific purpose for 
which we all perfectly well under- 
stand they have in fact been raised. 
There is no guarantee in that Act 
that this will be done, no require- 
ment that it must be done, it is left 
to the discretion of future sessions 
of Congress. 

It is claimed, and you may judge 


with what reason, that at times of 
pressure upon the Government for 
funds for other purposes, the need 
of these huge additions to an already 
huge reserve may be questioned not 
only by Congress but by the public. 
It is foreseen that with gigantic 
sums in the old age pension account 
there will be irresistible political 
and economic pressure to reduce 
taxes for this plan, or perhaps to 
even omit taxes altogether during 
periods of depression, or to reduce 
the retirement age, or to increase 
the benefits and otherwise under- 
mine the actuarial safety of the 
plan. It is for all of these reasons 
that my friends assure me no one 
need worry about the reserves be- 
coming too large to be invested in 
the indebtedness of the Federal 
Government. I must confess that I 
am persuaded that they are right, 
but I am not greatly comforted by 
the alternative. 

As hardware manufacturers, what 
does this Social Security Act mean 
to you and your businesses? In the 
first place, it means added costs. Ul- 
timately, it will mean 3 per cent for 
unemployment compensation and 3 
per cent for old age insurance, or 
roughly 6 per cent of your total 
payrolls. Moreover, there is 3 per 
cent to be deducted by you from 
your employees’ pay. This is in- 
tended to be at the expense of the 
employee, but I expect that it will 
turn out to be at your expense. If 
this is a good guess, you will finally 
pay 9 per cent on nearly all of 
your payroll. Now then, those of 
you who have in mind what your 
annual payroll is for salary and 
wages, if you take 9 per cent of it 
you will find that it is approximately 
as much as you have recently paid 
for all other taxes combined—Fed- 
eral, state and local. 

While you have the figure in 
mind, compare it with your profits. 
It does not represent an extravagant 
profit, but it is still enough to wipe 
out a respectable one. Understand. 
too, that the amount you have in 
mind must be found and paid in 
cash. Unlike income taxes it will 
make no difference if you have suf- 
fered losses, it is a prior claim 
against your business. 

Your costs in this way will be 
increased by about 9 per cent on 
your payrolls, but that is by no 
means the total increase in your 
cost of hardware. What of the other 
expenses of doing business? What 
about materials, supplies, power, ad- 
vertising, traveling expenses, serv- 
ices of various kinds—are these not 
all, in the final analysis, made up 
almost entirely of payrolls? Of pay- 
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HOYT & WORTHEN TANNING CORP. 


SUNSHINE CHROMETTA 


FRENCH PROCESS SKIVERS 
SHEEPSKINS 


CHAMOIS 


GENUINE OIL TAN 


MADEIN U.S.A. HAVERHILL, MASS. 





To the Trade; 


Several months ago a complaint was issued by the Federal Trade Con- 
mission against our use of the phrase "French Process" in branding 
and labeling our Sunshine Chamois. At that time we frankly informed 
our representatives and customers of this action, and we promised 
them to defend with vigor our right to the phrase. 


The case has now been tried. Hearings were held in New York and in 
Boston. Considerable evidence was introduced; and the able attorney 
for the Commission, though very fair, spared no effort to discover 

if there were any error in our assertion that we make Chamois by 


the French process. 


At a regular session of the Federal Trade Commission on August 26, 
1935 the following decision was handed down: 


'In the Matter of 
HOYT AND WORTHEN Docket No. 2310 
TANNING CORPORATION ORDER OF DISMISSAL 


This matter caning on to be heard by the Commission upon the 
testimony introduced in support of and in opposition to the 
allegations of the complaint, and the Commission having duly con- 
sidered the record and being now fully advised in the premises: 


IT IS ORDERED that the complaint herein be, and the same 
hereby is, dismissed. 


By the Commission (Signed) Otis B. Johnson, 
Secretary'. 

Thus, you see, our right to use the phrase "French Process" is 
completely established. Though we were never in doubt about that 
right, yet we naturally are gratified to have it definitely and 
officially justified. Even if we had lost the case we should 
have continued to make the best possible Chamois. Having won it, 
we are glad of the added assurance of quality that it must give 
to our customers, present and future, who will naturally take Aue 
advantage of the favorable outcome of the cgse. 


Yours ry tru 
* RTHE 


“There Is a Difference In Chamois” 
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rolls subject to the same taxes as 
your own? If so, then your pur- 
chases as well as your payrolls will 
be 9 per cent higher. 

Nor is this tax all the added cost 
that grows out of the Social Secur- 
ity Act. All business is going to 
have the new and additional expense 
of keeping a tremendous amount of 
payroll information not heretofore 
necessary. Do not underestimate its 
cost or importance. We will not 
fully know the trouble and expense 
involved until we are engaged in it, 
but it will mean something like the 
added accounting burden occasioned 
by the Federal Income tax. 

Assume, if you will, that the total 
ultimate increase in costs will 
amount to 10 per cent, which may 
be a little high or a little low, in 
any case it is not an absurd as- 
sumption. Such an increase in costs 
cannot be borne by hardware manu- 
facturers except by a corresponding 
increase in the prices of their goods. 
What of jt? Prices have gone up 
and down 10 per cent or more in 
the past, and in this instance at 
least the change comes about gradu- 
ally and applies uniformly to all 
manufacturers. Such changes in the 
past, however, have taken place in 
conformity with the law of supply 
and demand, and while conflicting 
laws may be passed by Congress, 
no way has yet been found to repeal 
this older and more fundamental 
law of economics. Most of us would 
agree that what is needed is not 
higher prices but increased volume 
at present prices to bring about 
more employment. A great deal of 
the present dislocation of trade has 
grown out of the failure of the prod- 
ucts of industry to exchange fairly 
with the products of agriculture. 
The Social Security Act operates to 
exaggerate this discrepancy rather 
than to correct it. While there are 
some twenty-five million employed 
persons to be covered by the Act, 
there are nearly eleven million en- 
gaged in farming who must among 
others pay the higher prices for our 
goods. In part, our domestic depres- 
sion and unemployment is due to a 
badly disorganized foreign trade. 
Here again it seems to me that the 
Social Security Act operates in ex- 
actly the wrong direction. It raises 
our costs and selling prices to the 
detriment of our exports abroad, and 


it encourages imports of merchan- 


dise that might otherwise be made 
in this country. Either way and 
both ways it tends to diminish em- 
ployment in this country and to 
stimulate it abroad. I am convinced 
that Social Security is increased by 
added employment and endangered 


by any act that tends to decrease the 
amount of employment available, 
and more especially if it burdens 
more heavily than heretofore the 
employment remaining. 

In conclusion let me say that if 
this rambling exposition of the Act 
and my comments on it seem more 
critical and less sympathetic than 
the worthy objective of Social Se- 
curity, it must not be supposed that 
I am, or that I assume you are, un- 
concerned about the problem of un- 
employment or the welfare of aged 


employees. On the contrary, I sin- 
cerely believe that during the gener- 
ation of men in this room, manufac- 
turers, while opposing theoretical 
solutions, have nevertheless contrib- 
uted more practically to the Se- 
curity of Society than any other 
single agency, and I believe that we 
have a greater interest and clearer 
appreciation of how the Security of 
Society may be further increased, 
than have those who proposed, pre- 
pared and secured the passage of 
this legislation. 





Resale Price Maintenance 


(Continued from page 59) 


Having started on the model of 
the California Act, there were very 
practical reasons why this model 
was later closely followed in the 
Fair Trade Acts of all these other 
states. 

From the manufacturer’s stand- 
point, the model followed by these 
Fair Trade Acts presents many 
dangers and difficulties. 





JAMES GHEEN 


Addressed Opening Session 
Monday Night 


Only by taking extreme care can 
the manufacturer formulate a Fair 
Trade contract with his retail and 
wholesale direct accounts, and with 
his wholesale accounts who sell to 
retailers, which shall not extend be- 
yond the limits of intrastate com- 
merce and invade the field of inter- 
state commerce where the anti-trust 
laws and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act still outlaw the entire 
Capper-Kelly philosophy. 

Only by taking extreme care can 
the manufacturer avoid doing busi- 


ness in so many states as to subject 
his company to ruinous state and 
local taxes and to multitudinous 
state and local regulatory legislation. 

Precisely to the extent that the 
manufacturer’s Fair Trade contracts 
are successful in preventing price 
cutting, the manufacturer may have 
to face three other dangers: 

His sales volume may suffer from 
substitution of private branded mer- 
chandise. 

Disgruntled customers, jealous 
competitors, and retailers and whole- 
salers whom he has cut off for price 
cutting may instigate the Department 
of Justice or the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to investigate the manufac- 
turer, to see whether any of his 
transactions invade interstate com- 
merce and violate the anti-trust laws 
and the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. 

Retailers and wholesalers whom 
he has cut off for price cutting may 
in revenge institute suits against 
the manufacturer for triple damages 
under the anti-trust laws, and involve 
the manufacturer in expensive liti- 
gation which may compel him to pay 
substantial sums in damages or for 
settlement. 

All these dangers and difficulties 
are strictly and solely the problem 
of the manufacturer, and are not 
the concern of his retailers or whole- 
salers. 

To the extent that retailers and 
wholesalers in any industry are now 
placing their hopes and aspirations 
in these Fair Trade Acts, manu- 
facturers in those industries have no 
alternative except to carry on under 
these Acts with whatever caution 
they can, and to safeguard them- 
selves as best they may against all 
these dangers and difficulties. 
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—said the famous Capt. Bob Bartlett 


—'"BUT EVERY COLUMBIAN 
LINE HELD.” 


Captain Bartlett has just returned from another trip to the Arctic regions 
and what a story he tells about how Columbian Rope can “take it”. 


“During a heavy gale off Newfoundland, the Morrissey had her fore- 
boom broken. It was fished with 18 thread Columbian Ratline. Later when 
the Morrissey experienced the tail end of the recent Atlantic Hurricane, the 
fished fore-boom held, even when the foresail blew away. 

“The wind blew 75 miles an hour and there were torrents of rain. The 
foresail went clean from the bolt ropes. And the storm topsail burst. But 
boy—the Columbian Rope stood.” 


No wonder Robert A. Bartlett, internationally known skipper of the 
schooner Morrissey will have nothing but Columbian Tape-Marked Pure 


Manila Rope as cordage equipment. What a Rope for you to selll 


COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 
372-90 Genesee Street 
Auburn, “The Cordage City,” N. Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


COLUMBIAN i: ROPE 
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Problems of Wholesalers and Retailers 


It appears to be a well planned 
effort to eliminate competition at 
any cost. And though our govern- 
ment has seen fit to pass laws in- 
tended to curb this very practice 
in other fields, some of those so pro- 
tected are sometimes parties to this 
discriminating practice. Retailers 
cannot avoid wondering just why the 
giving of preferential prices has 
been permitted to develop into the 
present problem that it is. Can it 
be that wholesalers have not been 
completely conscious of the serious- 
ness of the situation; that they have 
taken no concerted action to stop 
this steady, well planned effort to 
add one item after another to the 
increasing list until the volume of 
both wholesaler and retailer has 
been so seriously affected that they 
must turn to other merchandise? 

This fall, when the matter of am- 
munition prices is of vital interest 
to both wholesalers and retailers 
—an annual condition for some 
years .... inquiry of manufac- 
turers brought an expression of hope 
that independent dealers would not 
try to meet the prices of mail order 
and chain store private brands with 
nationally advertised merchandise. 
Since there are no special brands 
available for independents, it is ap- 
parently presumed that they should 
be content to be undersold. But 
when these competitors advertise 
their private brands as equal to the 
nationally advertised merchandise, 
and at lower prices, is there any 
sound reason why retailers should 
not have special brands with which 
to compete? 


Fair Play 


This is a problem for wholesalers, 
since every box of ammunition that 
is sold by mail order and chain 
stores takes just that much from 
their volume and serves to divert the 
distribution of ammunition from 
hardware channels. Retailers are 
not asking for preference. They are 
not asking someone else to do the 
thing they should do. They are ask- 
ing for fair-play and an _ even 
chance. They are insisting on a 
better performance of the jobbing 
function with respect to competition. 
They have heard the claim that it 
costs the manufacturer more to han- 
dle the jobber’s business than it 
does to handle syndicate business. 
If there is any basis for such a 
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(Continued from page 52) 


claim, whatever action is necessary 
should be taken, and_ retailers 
should be advised as to just how 
they may assist. 

If volume is of consequence, it 
is surely in the interest of both pro- 
ducers and distributors to sell more 
merchandise at lower prices than to 
sell less merchandise at higher 
prices. Since the purchasing power 
of a community is more or less 
fixed, it naturally follows that goods 
should reach consumers at prices 
they are able to pay. Prices should 
not be made to include unnecessary 
and uneconomical costs. At the out- 
set I said that one of our difficulties 
is the lack of practical teamwork. 
This price problem can never be 
solved without such teamwork. 


Pool Purchases 


The recently reported plan of a 
group of jobbers to pool their pur- 
chases, to get an extra 15 per cent, 
which was not to be passed on to 
the retailer, will never solve the 
problem of competition. 

If we are to believe reports, 
wholesalers in other lines have 
made considerable progress in meet- 
ing the competitive situation. Whole- 
sale grocers, for instance, report 
that they not only get the lowest 
prices available to anyone, but pass 
the merchandise on to retailers at 
from 4 per cent to 10 per cent 
above delivered cost. Indeed, cases 
have been reported of hardware re- 
tailers buying competitive items 
from grocery jobbers at a mark-up 
of 5 per cent over delivered cost, 
while other business has been solic- 
ited at an advance of 8 per cent. 

It is not surprising, that hardware 
retailers are unable to understand 
why grocery jobbers should be able 
to undersell hardware jobbers in 
their own field. It is logical to pre- 
sume that manufacturers prefer to 
have their products put into the 
hands of the consumer with the 
lowest possible distribution costs. 
Proper teamwork should enable 
wholesalers and retailers to dis- 
tribute at as low a cost as others. 

During the past year there has 
been increased effort by some whole- 
salers to put their customers in com- 
petition with the chains and mail 
order houses. Some of these have 
well defined plans which indicate 
that their sponsors are becoming 
more conscious of the retailer’s prob- 


lems, and their own responsibilities. 
To retailers it seems unfortunate 
that the entire industry has not simi- 
larly awakened. One thing is cer- 
tain, I believe, and that is that hard- 
ware dealers are more receptive than 
ever before, and will lend an atten- 
tive ear to any plan which promises 
progress in the solution of this great 
problem. 

For years dealers have been urged 
to get their houses in order; to mod- 
ernize their stores; to make better 
displays; to buy in reasonable quan- 
tities and carry adequate stocks; to 
concentrate their purchases for 
greater distribution economy; to 
discount their bills and reduce all 
unnecessary expense, in an effort to 
speed turnover and cut the cost of 
distribution. 

The reaction of a customer who 
learns, after he has purchased an 
item, that he has been overcharged 
by one in whom he had confidence, 
is not, to say the least, in the interest 
of continued good will. 

It is clear that the wholesaler can- 
not economically buy in retail quan- 
tities any more than that the retailer 
can buy in consumer quantities and 
expect to render an efficient service. 
It seems equally true that, if quan- 
tity is such an essential to lower 
prices as is usually claimed by 
manufacturers, wholesalers must 
combine their orders to match the 
quantities and preferential prices of 
their underbuying competitors. To 
point out present problems is about 
as far as retailers can go without 
assistance from their buyers and 
suppliers, the wholesalers who must 
represent them in their dealings with 
manufacturers. 

These retailers, realizing that they 
also have an obligation in this sys- 
tem of distribution, are more dis- 
posed than ever before to cooperate 
for the future welfare of the trade. 
and themselves, but believe it is the 
jobber’s function to take the initi- 
ative in any plan to correct the 
present competitive situation. The 
dominant question is: Will jobbers 
generally cooperate and assume the 
necessary leadership? 

Let us hope that with the im- 
proved business conditions which 
are undoubtedly at hand, and 
through active, loyal teamwork by 
wholesalers and retailers, we can 
overcome the competitve problems 
now before the, trade. 
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Improved Mechanisms in Builders’ Hardware 


A STATEMENT 
CONCERNING 
TRADE PRACTICES 


which influence 
profitable selling 


















” $67 Me nas : 


TURNING 
TOOLS — 


wi MADE IF U.S.A. OF 






To Progressive Hardware Dealers 


—our channel 
of distribution 


Certain items are being offered to 
dealers and to their customers with 
One tool or a the verbal wens that they are similar 
whole set with to Rixson s—or just like the cor- 

sé = responding Rixson device. In the 
this display long run this misrepresentation in- 
jures the salesman making it. The 
similarity cannot be guaranteed to 
include the same performance. 





Turning tool sales are on the up. Why? 
It may be the rapidly growing interest in 


home work-shops. It ay be increased However, the first result of using 
activity in manual training. At any rate our name indirectly as a selling point 
this line of eight high grade tools is a fast for others, has been increased busi- 
mover. You can sell 1, 2,3 or a whole set ness for Rixson. Our prestige is en- 


larged by this admission, even among 
competitors, that Rixson is the ac- 
cepted standard. The increase is par- 


of eight. They are quality tools and are 
priced for margin and turnover. 





The entire set is packed in the attractive aii sentinhtin, an 4, tamil 
easel-backed display box illustrated. You ten at Gua pow ia fie Ollie 
can also buy and sell single tools as needed. products. 

See Catalog 41 or write for @emaraom 
further particulars. ~ 
yy DSI so 
waw, 


M I L L E R S FA L L S THE OSCAR C. RIXSON CO., 
4450 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
C 0 Mi p A iv y New York Offices: 2034 Webster Ave., N. Y. C. 
Philadelphia - Atlanta - New Orleans - Los Angeles - San Francisco 


Greenfield, Massachusetts AERTS TSTES RISER 
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Annual Report of Charles F. Rockwell, 
Secretary-Treasurer American 
Hardware Manufacturers Association 


Presented to Manufacturers Association Thursday Morning 


N reviewing the association year just closing, it is again possible to 
iT report very satisfactory progress with respect to every phase. Indi- 

vidual members are evidencing increasing interest in the activities 
of the organization, and more and more are availing themselves of the 
multitude of special services which the office of the secretary is prepared 
to render. Inquiries for information and advice are frequent, and the 
substantial increase in individual delegations and total attendance at 
each of our last six conventions, starting with Memphis in April of 
1933 and culminating in the present splendid gathering, is concrete 


recognition of their value. 

To an even greater extent it is 
gratifying that this recognition of 
association value is extending far 
beyond our own membership. With 
the general improvement in busi- 
ness conditions all along the line 
and the elimination of code assess- 
ments, manufacturers are naturally 
attracted by the obvious advan- 
tages of membership in the Ameri- 
can Hardware Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

At our Miami Convention in April, 
by far the most largely attended 
Southern Hardware Convention of 
all time, we reported the addition of 
seven new members, as follows: 
Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago, 

Il. 

Embury Mfg. Co., Warsaw, N. Y. 
The Positive Lock Washer Co., New- 

ark, N. J. 

Reed & Prince Mfg. Co., Worcester, 

Mass. 

Starline, Inc., Harvard, Ill. 
— Chain Products Co., Chicago, 

In recent weeks the following 
names have been added: 

The American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. 

Atlas Tack Corp., Fairhaven, Mass. 

Buchan Loose Leaf Records Co., Clif- 
ton Heights, Pa. 

Capewell Horse Nail Co., Hartford, Ct. 

Columbian Vise & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 

Ohio. 

Herberts Machinery Co., Ltd., Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

David Wadsworth & Son, Auburn, N. Y. 

Wall Rope Works, Inc., New York, 

eo, ¥, 

Warwood Tool Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

J. H. Williams & Co., New York, N. Y. 
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Acmeline Mfg. Co., Traverse City, 
Mich. 

The Hawkins Co., South Britain, Conn. 

Landon P. Smith Co., Irvington, N. J. 

Skillman Hdwe. Mfg. Co., Trenton, 
ms 2 

Stanley Tools, New Britain, Conn. 

making a total of twenty-two for the 

Association year. 





CHAS. F. ROCKWELL 
Secretary-Treasurer, A.H.M.A. 


The membership list, corrected to 
October 15th, appears in the pro- 
gram of this Convention and con- 
sideration of the same not only 
brings striking realization of the 
magnitude, diversification and sta- 
bility of Hardware production, but 
also emphasizes the representative 
character of our organization. 

And but a glance at the Register 
of Delegates indicates another sig- 
nificant fact—the importance which 


so many executives attach to at- 
tendance at our business gatherings. 

Another glance at our official per- 
sonnel likewise indicates that im- 
portant men of the industry do not 
confine interest to the Convention 
alone, but give generously of their 
time in the conduct of our affairs. 
And this has held true since those 
outstanding figures of earlier days 
united to form this Association in 
the first year of the present cen- 
tury. 

The organization meeting was 
held in the Hollenden Hotel, Cleve- 
land, on Wednesday, October 9, 
1901, with Mr. Robert Garland, 
then of the Standard Chain Com- 
pany, acting as Chairman. That 
meeting appointed a Committee of 
ten to formulate plans for a perma- 
nent organization and to report the 
following day. This Committee on 
organization consisted of: 

H. B. Lupton, Oliver Iron & Steel Co., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. G. Buckwell, Cleveland Twist Drill 

Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Thomas Coles, American Steel & Wire 

Co., New York, N. Y. 

Oliver Williams, Bryden Horse Shoe 

Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 

N. A. Gladding, E. C. Atkins & Co., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. S. Van Wagoner, The Van Wagoner 

Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

F. S. Kretsinger, Iowa Farming Tool 

Co., Fort Madison, Iowa. 

Fred S. Merrick, Standard Horse Nail 

Co., New Brighton, Pa. 

Fayette R. Plumb, Sr., Fayette R. 

Plumb, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. H. Withington, Withington & Cooley 

Mfg. Co., Jackson, Mich. 

Following the report of the Or- 
ganization Committee, the American 
Hardware Manufacturers Associa- 
tion came into formal being on 
October 10, 1901, with the follow- 
ing Officers and Executive Commit- 
tee: 
President—Fayette R. Plumb, Sr., Fay- 

ette R. Plumb, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vice-president—Samuel Nicholson, Nich- 

olson File Co., Providence, R. I. 

(Continued on page 111) 
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UNIVERSAL 
DOOR CLOSERS 

















Powerful... Efficient... 
PROFITABLE 


The dealer who is stocking and selling Ilco 
Universal Door Closers knows that this prod- 
uct has built up good will and satisfied cus- 
tomers for him. He is aware that he is hand- 
ling the most outstanding door closer on 
the market. 


These Ilco advantages appeal to him: 


1. Operates either right or left hand doors 
without reversing parts. 

2. All parts are built with power, size and 
strength to —_ Non-breakable steel top 
cap—patented steel combination packing 
nut. 

3. Double adjustment of closing and 
checking speeds makes it simple to adjust to 
any draught condition. 

4. Stays adjusted and is built to give years 
of satisfactory service. 


Take advantage of the opportunity to se- 
cure extra sales this Fall with Ilco Universal 
Door Closers. You will find the prices right 
and the product good. 


INDEPENDENT 
LOCK COMPANY 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


THE SYMBOL OF SUPREME 
LOCK PROTECTION 
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Sell “Handy Andy” 


PLASTIC WOOD 


for Permanent 
Household Repairs 





MENTION GENUINE PLASTIC WOOD WITH 
EVERY SALE AND MAKE AN EXTRA BIG PROFIT 


Genuine Plastic Wood makes a 100% companion item with every 
item in your store—you can make extra big profits by mentioning 
Plastic Wood to every customer who buys drawer pulls, tools, 
fixtures, paints, brushes, screws, nails, bolts, hinges, glass, 
casters, locks, catches, screens, guns, etc. 

Genuine Plastic Wood has thousands of uses—that’s why you 
can sell every customer every time you mention it—resets loose 
drawer pulls, loose handles, loose bathroom fixtures, replaces 
wood rot, fills old nail and screw holes, repairs leaky window- 
frames, around pipes, wiring, loose casters, damaged wood, 
baseboard cracks, drainboard cracks, cracks around bathtubs. 
cracked gun stocks—1001 other uses. 


Genuine PLASTIC WOOD Makes Permanent 
Repairs — Permanent Customers 


There is only one Genuine ‘Plastic Wood” on the market— 
only one that guarantees permanent repairs and insures satisfied 
customers. When dry Genuine Plastic Wood is actually hard, 
permanent wood that can be sawed, sanded, planed—will hold 
screws and nails perfectly—is waterproof and weatherproof— 
will adhere to wood, metal, stone, porcelain or glass- 


Big PLASTIC WOOD Advertising Campaign 
is Building a Tremendous Market 


Genuine Plastic Wood advertisements are going into the homes 
in your neighborhood every week, every month, through the 
pages of the Saturday Evening Post, Liberty, Collier’s, American 
Weekly, American Magazine, Good Housekeeping, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Yachting, Popular Science, Popular 
Mechanics and numerous others. Dealers wishing to tie up with 
this big campaign can secure colorful displays and the Plastic 
Wood Demonstration Log free for the asking. 





FREE DEALER DISPLAYS 


The A. S. Boyle Company (Inc.) 
1934 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send [] Displays ([] Log 


Name. 








Address 














Report of Secretary-Treasurer 
George A. Fernley of the 
National Wholesale Hardware Association 


At the Wholesalers’ Tuesday Morning Session 


(In Part) 


with wholesalers in other lines is an enviable one. The results of 


[a position of the Wholesale Hardware Trade in comparison 


the arduous labors of the founders of the organization continue 
to benefit all those engaged in the trade. 

Since our last convention many changes have occurred. As all will 
recall, we were then in the throes of endeavoring to function under the 
multiplicity of Codes which had been approved by the NRA. The 
decision of the United States Supreme Court in the Schechter case on 
May 27 declaring the National Industrial Recovery Act unconstitutional, 
found our association much better prepared to continue its activities 
and the work of the Code Authority than organizations in many other 
lines where the work of the trade association had been abandoned dur- 


ing the period of code operation. 
One of the outstanding beneficial 
results of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act was the recognition ac- 
corded wholesalers through the ap- 
proval, by the officials of the NRA 
and the President, of the Differential 
Clause in the General Wholesale 
Code despite the opposition of the 
mail order houses, chain and depart- 
ment stores. For a number of years 
there has been a tendency to regard 
mass distribution as a necessary sup- 
plement to mass production. Man- 
ufacturers in many lines have been 
encouraged to base prices entirely 
upon the quantities purchased and 
to ignore the function and service 
rendered in distribution by the 
wholesaler and independent retailer. 
In many cases prices extended 
quantity buyers have been on a basis 
far out of proportion to the saving 
effected by the manufacturer in 
making sales in large quantities. 
The approval of the Differential 
Clause by the President was the first 
definite official approval by the 
Government of a functional differen- 
tial ever accorded and despite some 
temporary discouragements such as 
plans which have recently been an- 
nounced by some manufacturers, it 
is our belief that the recognition of 
a functional differential for the 
wholesaler is so fundamentally, eco- 
nomically sound that it will endure. 
Immediately following the deci- 
sion in the Schechter case, your offi- 
cers consulted counsel and we were 
advised that we were well within 
our rights in continuing the work 
which had been started as a result 
of the approval by the President of 
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the Differential Clause in the Gen- 
eral Wholesale Code. 

J. Wesley McWilliams, Esq., in a 
formal opinion dated June 14, 1935, 
addressed to the secretary-treasurer, 
stated: 





GEO. A. FERNLEY 
Secretary-Treasurer N.W.H.A. 


“Referring to my conference of 
this date with Mr. Hord and your- 
self it is my understanding that you 
desire to know whether your asso- 
ciation can send questionnaires to 
manufacturers for the purpose of 
ascertaining various features regard- 
ing their sales policies, particularly 
as to whether such manufacturers 
sell to retailers at the same price, 
or trade discount, given to whole- 
salers and which manufacturers, on 
the other hand, afford a greater 
trade discount to wholesalers than 
to retailers. 

“You asked my opinion as to 
whether the association may legiti- 


mately send out such a question- 
naire and, after the receipt thereof, 
formulate the answers and advise 
the members of your association as 
to the sales policies of the several 
manufacturers. 

“There are certain well-defined, 
applicable legal principles: 


(1) A manufacturer may sell only to 
wholesalers and discontinue selling to 
retailers, and its action in this respect 
is not unlawful and a retailer may not 
complain of such sales policy. See: 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. v. 
Cream of Wheat Co., 227 Fed. 46. 

(2) Where a manufacturer sells both 
to wholesalers and retailers, it may 
allow to wholesalers a discount which 
it denies to retailers, and its classifica- 
tion as a retailer of a mutual coopera- 
tive corporation organized and owned 
by retailers, and its refusal to sell such 
cooperative corporation at wholesale 
prices is not unfair trade competition. 
See: Mennen Co. v. National Biscuit 
Co. v. Federal Trade Commission, 299 
Fed. 733. 

(3) A manufacturer selling in inter- 
state commerce may not discriminate 
in price between different purchasers 
of commodities where the effect of such 
discrimination may be to substantially 
lessen competition, but a manufacturer 
may discriminate, in price between pur- 
chasers on account of differences in the 
grade, quality, or quantity of the com- 
modity sold or for proper allowances 
for differences in the cost of selling or 
transportation or discriminations in 
good faith to meet competition. See 
Section 2 of the Clayton Act. See also 
Van Camp & Sons Co. v. American Can 
Co., 278 U. S. 245. 


“Since a manufacturer, therefore, 
may afford a trade discount to 
wholesalers and deny the same to 
retailers, there would seem to be no 
reason why any individual whole- 
saler should not be informed of the 
sales policy of the particular manu- 
facturer. If a number of wholesalers 
request the secretary of their asso- 
ciation to secure such data for them, 
there is, in my opinion, no legal rea- 
son why he should not do so. 

“IT must add, however, that the 
association should be scrupulous in 
stating to the manufacturers that 
the giving of their sales policy and 
allied data is purely voluntary, and 
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YOUR € KNOW 


SILENCE IS GOLDEN 


and they'll pay for the silence of 


this revolutionary new lawn mower 


Show your customers something new and better, and they'll 
go for it in a big way. Show them the Silent Yard-Man—a 
demonstration will convince them to buy. No noise, no clatter 


—smooth, quiet operation that makes lawn mowing easy. 


And show them how simple it is to adjust the Silent Yard- 
Man. All adjustments are made from the oufside; it’s never 


necessary to put a wrench or a screw-driver inside. 


Ask your jobber about the Silent Yard-Man Demonstrator 


Plan, or write us direct. Yard-Man, Inc., Jackson, Michigan. 





1. Silent Yard-Man, “V“ belt- 2. Silent Yard-Man, “V" belt- 
driven, rubber tires. driven, plain metal wheels. 


3. Silent Yard-Man, gear- 4. Silent Yard-Man, gear- 
driven, rubber tires. driven, plain metal wheels. 


veo YRRD-MAN 
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VICTOR TRAPS 
ARE 
PROFIT BUILDERS 


For Three Reasons 


1. Because they are well made 
of the right steel for a hard job. 


2. Because they enjoy the big- 


gest demand. 


3. Because the trap buyer needs 
accessories which you sell—like 
ammunition, skinning knives, 
flashlights, etc. 


This year’s stronger fur prices justify your featur- 
ing traps to step up sales of other products as well. 
Order today from your wholesaler. 


A PLAN! 
It will bring trappers— 
both professional and 
amateurs—into your 
store, not just once, but 
repeatedly all season. 


Write or wire your 
wholesaler for details. 


He has a gift for you, too. 





IMPORTANT! 


Because trappers know 
that fur houses won’t 
buy toes, the new 
VICTOR Stop-Loss 
Guard (quickly attach- 
able to any standard 
long spring No. 1 trap) 
is meeting a run-away 
demand. Ask your 
wholesaler early so 
you'll be sure not to 
get left. 











The World’s Oldest and Largest Manufacturer of Animal Traps 
Lititz, Pa., & Niagara Falls, Ont. 


MOUSE & RAT TRAPS, STEEL TRAPS, GARDEN TOOLS 
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no concerted action whatever should 
be taken by the association or by 
any group of its members to exert 
any pressure upon a manufacturer 
with whose sales policy they are in 
disagreement. In collating the data 
received from the manufacturers, 
it should be made clear to the mem- 
bers that if any manufacturers have 
not answered the questions their 
failure to so reply must not be sub- 
ject to any adverse inference or 
construction. 

“Specifically, therefore, I advise 
you that as secretary of the as- 
sociation you may request advices 
from the manufacturers as to their 
sales policies and submit the ad- 
vices received to your membership.” 

We also quote from an address 
delivered by Dr. R. S. Alexander of 
Columbia University, who was con- 
nected with the NRA as many of 
our members will recall. In com- 
menting upon our activity in secur- 
ing from manufacturers statements 
of their policies and forwarding this 
information to members, he stated 
in an address before the Boston 
Conference on Distribution in Sep- 
tember that— 

“The legal hurdle and most signfi- 
cant one lies in the anti-trust laws. 
A careful reading of the Trade As- 
sociation Decisions under the Sher- 
man and Clayton Acts would seem 
to establish beyond question of a 
doubt that the mere distribution 
to buyers of information concerning 
sellers’ price policies and distribu- 
tion practices is entirely legal. The 
danger of violation lies in the sur- 
rounding circumstances and in the 
supplementary and supporting ma- 
terial distributed. Such material is 
to be found in letters from the as- 
sociation to its members or from one 
member to others, in association 
bulletins, brochures, and pamphlets, 
proceedings of association meetings, 
discussions from the floor at such 
meetings, and numerous other docu- 
ments and pronouncements. The 
officials of the associations must 
realize that at all times in dealing 
with this subject they are walking 
a hair line which divides the inocu- 
ous purveying of information from 
the illegal inducing of concerted ac- 
tion in buying—a hair line which 
becomes so attenuated as to threaten 
to dissolve into nothingness. 

“Finally these devices depend for 
their success upon the achievement 
of a high degree of unity of action 
among large numbers of independent 
and highly individualistic competi- 
tors. While wholesalers as a class 
have learned much in recent years 
of the benefits of cooperation, there 
is still room for a reasonable doubt 
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as to whether in their day to day 
operations they can be brought to 
adhere with sufficient consistency to 
the pla toymake it work. Its ulti- 
mate success depends upon each in- 
dividual jobber’s interpretation of 
the reports furnished and upon his 
conception of his own best interests 
in the light of the information con- 
tained in them.” 

In view of the opinion of counsel 
that the activities of the Code Au- 
thority in this connection might be 
continued by the association, the ex- 
ecutive committee at its mid-year 
meeting held in Detroit on June 17, 
authorized it. 

Our members individually are 
well within their rights in refrain- 
ing from purchasing from those 
manufacturers who have policies 





PERCY F. HORD 
Assistant Sec.-Treas, N.W.H.A. 


which discriminate against the 
wholesale and retail trade, but it is 
important to bear in mind that such 
action must be exercised individu- 
ally—as if two or more wholesalers 
act in concert, it could be construed, 
as a collective attempt to restrain 
trade. 

The sales policy of the manufac- 
turer is of more importance to the 
wholesaler than any temporary price 
advantage and every effort should be 
made to encourage manufacturers to 
openly and publicly state their sales 
policies. 

Under the Differential Clause in 
the General Wholesale Code, our 
Code Authority gave manufacturers 
an opportunity to voluntarily fur- 
nish the Code Authority with state- 
ments of their policies. These state- 
ments were compiled in a report and 
a copy furnished to all the members 
of the trade. In this connection, it 
is our desire to draw to the attention 
of our members the fact that some 
manufacturers who endeavor to dis- 
tribute their products through whole- 
sale and retail channels claim that 


in many cases they are not accorded 
the consideration which they de- 
serve. They claim that wholesalers 
and retailers do not appreciate their 
policies and that it is quite discour- 
aging to them in their efforts to 
protect the wholesaler and retailer. 
It is, of course, possible that in- 
stances of this sort exist, but by and 
large, we believe wholesalers aad 
retailers are keenly interested in 
those manufacturers who do not un- 
fairly discriminate against them. 
Improvement in the relations be- 
tween manufacturers and wholesal- 
ers requires that wholesalers indi- 
vidually be more militant in pro- 
testing to their sources of supply 
regarding conditions they regard as 
unsatisfactory. Our members render 
a very definite and indispensable ser- 
vice to the manufacturers and have 
a justifiable right to expect and to 
receive their cooperation in placing 
their lines on a basis which will re- 
sult in the wholesaler being proper- 


ly compensated for the service 
rendered. 
Unless manufacturers are im- 


pressed with the fact that conditions 
do not conform to the wishes of 
their wholesaler customers, they 
naturally presume that the trade is 
contented and make no effort to rec- 
tify defects in their policies which 
are disturbing. 

For many years our members have 
been disturbed by the inaccurate 
classification of the trade, some 
concerns being extended considera- 
tion as wholesalers when they do 
not perform the function and the 
service of the wholesaler. The harm 
caused by an improper classification 
of the trade is incalculable. 

Under some manufacturers’ codes, 
jobber’s prices were extended pro- 
miscuously and many concerns who 
by no stretch of the imagination 
could be considered as wholesalers, 
were quoted wholesale prices on 
many important lines, thus disre- 
garding the service rendered by 
members. 

The hardware wholesaler to a 
greater extent than wholesalers in 
other lines of trade, is a necessity 
because of the thousands of items 
carried, which require the breaking 
of bulk packaging. The manufac- 
turer-to wholesaler-to retailer meth- 
od of distribution is acknowledged 
by all three branches of the trade as 
the most economical if each branch 
is efficient in performing its func- 
tions. 

Our members can _ successfully 
compete with those manufacturers 
who sell direct exclusively, if they 
assume all the functions of whole- 
saling and include the expense in 
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CUTTER 


ALMOST EVERY MAN 
WHO COMES INTO YOUR STORE 
:SCONEEDS THIS CUTTER! 


It’s just what they have been 
looking for—a real mechanic’s 
cutter, compact, husky and 
long wearing. It cuts bolts in 
the thread up to 14", nails, 
fencing, light rods and all 
kinds of untempered wire. 






































Every householder who has a 
building hobby or who likes to 
do repair jobs about his home, 
will find this new Porter cutter 
a most appreciated addition to 
his workshop equipment. 


If you adequately stock and 
feature this Porter tool you 
can build up the greatest 
over-the-counter sale ever cre- 
ated for a two-handed cutter. 
The market is ready and wait- 
ing. The tool is here. And the 
time is now-as home work- 
shop activities are getting un- 
derway for fall and winter. 


A Merchandising Suggestion— 
We are advertising this new 
Porter 12X 1855 cutter nation- 
ally to home craftsmen. You 
can tie in with this advertising 
very profitably by the display 
and promotion of this item 
throughout your store with 
the approach of the fall buy- 
ing season. 


H. K. PORTER, INC. 


EVERETT, MASS., U.S.A. 
The Bolt Clipper People—Est. 50 Years 





Prices Slightly Higher West of Rockies 
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FREE...New 


DEMONSTRATOR 
DISPLAY 


Shows actual ventilator 
set up in handsome, 6- 
color lithographed easel 
display, size 30” x 30”. 
Free for window or 
store use with 4-dozen 
order. 











wilh 4% 
SIRI EIEN KG 
ls 
VENTILATOR 


»NO DRAFT 
_NO RAIN 
no SNOW 


an 


aN) v¥ 
of RED 





Patented Sept. 17, 1935, No. 2014974 | tse | f 


AIR MEER 


For Extra Profit and Volume 


The DOLLAR air-conditioner—admits ample fresh air, 
keeps out drafts, rain or snow. Attractive antique finish 
hardwood frame, 10” high, with heavy clear glass, fits into 
grooved brackets, slides in or out instantly. No. 37 extends 
from 22” to 37”; No. 49, from 28” to 49”; in individual 
cartons. 


A popular-price year ‘round leader for extra 
profit and volume. 


YOUR JOBBER CAN SUPPLY YOU 


Continental Screen Company 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


PAT EEE I mc 
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their costs and likewise in their 
selling prices. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
has held it to be an unfair trade 
practice to represent one’s self as a 
wholesaler, or as a manufacturer. 
or as an importer, if one is not actu- 
ally engaged in that particular line 
of activity. 

The compilation of our annual re- 
port on the cost of doing business 
is one of our most important activ- 
ities. The report for the year 1934, 
issued September 4, includes the 
individual overhead percentages of 
135 members. 

The chart giving the overhead per- 
centages upon the various items of 
expense covering the 21-year period 
from 1914 to 1934 indicates that 
the total expense of distributing 
hardware at wholesale reached a 
low of 16.05 per cent in 1917 and 
a high of 30.13 per cent in 1932. 
Both percentages include interest of 
6 per cent on the capital and sur- 
plus employed. 

There are just two factors which 
affect overhead expense percentages 
—the cost of operation in dollars, 
and sales volume. Without figures 
giving that information, it is impos- 
sible to determine which of these 
two factors is more largely responsi- 
ble for the increased cost of doing 
business, but individual members 
will, no doubt, find such an investi- 
gation not only of interest but de- 
cidedly profitable. 

At 2.39 per cent net profit, a 
saving in expense of only $3,585 a 
year is equal to the results from 
an increase of $150,000 in total 
sales, 

The lesson to be learned from 
our 21-year overhead Expense Chart 
would seem to be— 

Fit your expenses to your sales 
rather than trying to increase sales 
to fit expenses, as the latter is so 
often disastrous. 

Gross margins have remained 
fairly stable over a period of years 
and have not increased in propor- 
tion to expenses. This has resulted 
in a net loss for houses showing 
high overhead expenses. 

On August 14, the President 
signed the Social Security Act, and 
this measure, which calls for old 
age pensions, unemployment insur- 
ance, aid to dependent children, the 
blind, etc., became law. The day 
following, our association issued to 
members, a detailed analysis of the 
more important provisions of the 
Act. 

In addition to the regular bulletin 
service, our association is prepared 
to obtain special interpretations 
from the Social Security Board. 
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Members A.H.M.A. Advisory Board 








S. HORACE DISSTON 


ISAAC BLACK 
Cc. W. ASBURY Russell & Erwin Henry Disston Sons, 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. Mfg. Co. Inc. 


Members are urged to communicate 
with the secretary’s office regarding 
any questions which they wish to 
submit and these will be given im- 
mediate attention. 

It is our intention within the next 
few months to prepare a detailed 
analysis of the expenses of houses of 
varying volume and we shall call 
upon members for assistance in the 
preparation of a report which we 
believe will be of very real value. 

Another activity of our associ- 
ation is the issuance of Overstock 
Bulletins. If you are overstocked 
on certain lines or items, or have 
goods you wish to close out, send 
us a list fully describing the mer- 
chandise, stating what condition it is 
in, with lowest prices to members. 

As an indirect result of the Presi- 
dential Order, during the NRA pe- 
riod, permitting sales to Government 
agencies upon a preferential basis, 
there is a tendency in some lines 
for manufacturers to sell Govern- 
ment agencies direct on a basis 
which is regarded as discriminatory 
and unfair. 

This subject was promptly 
brought to the attention of members 
who were urged to communicate 
with their Congressmen and Sen- 
ators and with the Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, at Wash- 
ington, protesting against any plan 
of purchasing which did not give 
them a fair opportunity to bid on 
Forest Service supplies. 

It was made clear that supplies 
for any section of the country should 
be furnished through the regular 
distributors in the particular dis- 
trict in which they were used, and 
the cooperation we received from 
Senators and Representatives had a 
very forceful effect upon the pur- 


. chasing agencies of the Government 


and emphasized the importance and 
the economical services of the whole- 
saler. 

We are drawing this situation to 
the attention of manufacturers at 
every possible opportunity and urge 
that our members advise our office 
of all cases of discrimination against 
wholesalers and retailers. 

Early in March a compilation of 
the replies received from members 
concerning business conditions for 
the year 1934 was issued. This re- 
port was compiled for the various 
districts, and also gave general aver- 
ages for the entire country. It 
showed— 

An increase in total sales as com- 
pared to 1933 of 24 per cent. 

An increase of 20 per cent in 
gross margins. 

An increase of 9 per cent in dol- 
lar overhead expenses. 

A general average of accounts 
outstanding of 52.7 days. 

Communications received indicat- 
ing a very decided interest on the 
part of members in the best method 
of handling salesmen’s automobiles, 
an investigation was made of this 
subject and a very complete report, 
together with a chart showing the 
experiences of members, was issued 
in July. This proved to be a very 
worth-while activity, as it revealed 
a wide variance in the amount being 
allowed for automobile expenses. A 
large majority of members use some 
form of profit-sharing plan in com- 
pensating salesmen, and that very 
few houses compensate all salesmen 
on the same basis, the territory cov- 
ered and the ability of the man 
being taken into consideration. 

It is very pleasing to report that 
during the past year our member- 
ship has increased, twenty-two hav- 
ing been added to the roll. 
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NO FRAUD 


THEY CANT 
TRICK ME 
WITH CHEAP 
IMITATIONS 


THIS 1S 
GENUINE 
GLASS CLOTH 


“GLASS CLOTH and CRYSTOL 
FABRIC are genuine 


TURNER Products” 


Your customers know, as a result of 
their own experience and of our years of 
advertising, that TURNER puts tougher, 
heavier fabrics into their products. 
TURNER products, for nearly 20 years, 
have pleased the public better. Good 
dealers give their customers the genuine. 


GLASS 
LOT 


The original glass substitute . . . still un- 
equalled for strength and quality .. . gives 
the utmost in service, per dollar of cost. The 
kind that brings customers back for more. 


CRYSTOL 
FABRIC 


Another genuine TURNER product, far supe- 
rior in strength and long life to any other at 


anywhere near its lower price. 
Send for Free Samples. Try the “rip” 


F REE test—see how much stronger they are. 


We'll gladly send you names of jobbers in your terri- 
tory who handle TURNER products. 


TURNER BROS. 











RINGING 
Le 
BELL 





AND IT RETAILS FOR ONLY 597 


The new McKinney Mail Box is ringing the bell 
in Hardware Store Cash Registers all over the 
country—it is CLICKING—it is GOING OVER 
BIG with the TRADE and the CONSUMER 
ALIKE! 

This newest McKinney Mail Box, you know, is 
now available in SPRAYED BRASS or DULL 
BLACK LACQUER—a handsome utility unit with 
peep hole, card holder, a lock and two keys and 
a sturdy magazine rack .... all for a mere 59¢. 
Catalog Number Brass Finish 12692SB Dull Black 
Finish 12692DJ. Packed 6 boxes to a carton— 
approximate weight 14 pounds. Immediate deliv- 
eries available. Order from your jobber. 


iF 


LOCKED UNLOCKED 


THE McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Main Offices and Factories PITTSBURGH, PA. 
District Offices 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





NEW YORK 
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Frank Kent 


(Continued from page 57) 


would have yielded about $100,000,- 
000 a year; as finally passed it will 
yield about $260,000,000—after 
1937. This is supposed to offset a 
deficit running at the rate of four 
thousand million a year. The idea 
is ridiculous on its face. Clearly, 
this bill goes as far as it is practica- 
ble to go in taking their money from 
the rich. One fact brought out dur- 
ing the discussion was that the num- 
ber of persons who had incomes of 
more than a million dollars in 1933 
was only 46. The amount of money 
to be gained by raising rates to 75 
percent on these 46 is clearly negli- 
gible. There is no way of escaping 
the fact that the little fellow must 
pay. It is well that he seems get- 
ting a grasp on this basic fact. He 
may force an economy that will ulti- 
mately save the nation. Postpone- 
ment of the passage of the inevitable 
bill under which he will be squeezed 
harder than ever he was before, only 
means it will be more onerous when 
it comes. Of course, if the Admin- 
istration would really modify its 
attitude of hostility to business in- 
stead of just talking about it, and 
give recovery a real chance, reve- 
nues would increase vastly at the 
present rate. But even then—and 
with full recovery—more taxes are 
certain and there is no sense not 
facing the fact. It is to be noted 
that in recent ingenious but uncan- 
did defenses of the soak-the-rich 
tax bill, the topics of future taxa- 
tion or budget balance are not 
touched at all. It is not surprising. 
He is an innocent and guileless soul, 
indeed, who does not realize that 
this program of “soaking the rich” 
is but a preliminary to a genuine 
soaking of the middle class and 
poor. 

Enough has been said, I think, 
to justify the statement that it is 
time the average citizen put aside 
his boredom when taxes are men- 
tioned and exhibit an intelligent in- 
terest and concern calculated to 
ameliorate his sufferings, sure to be 
severe at best. If he wants to do 
this, there are three important 
things which he should keep con- 
stantly in mind: 

First, that the politicians, of what- 
ever grade or party, who avoid the 
subject of the inevitability of heavier 
taxation are uncandid and insincere 
and those who suggest there is any 
real alternative are dishonest. 

Secend, the sooner we stop spend- 
ing and start saving the cheaper it 
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will be for all of us, the lighter the 
burden upon us, our children and 
our children’s children. Economy— 
that almost forgotten word which 
three years ago was mouthed by 
every party candidate and formed 
the base of every political platform 
—has got to come into fashion 
again, and this time not as a promise 
but as a reality. Without it we will 
be sunk. Taxes—even the stiffest 
taxes-—will never be enough to re- 
store national solvency and pull us 
out of the mire—if the most rigid 
governmental economy does not ac- 
company them. 


Taxation Hinges on 
Govt. Structure 


Third, that the question of taxa- 
tion largely hinges upon the struc- 
ture of government and that there 
is no way ever to lighten the tax 
load, which will bear most burden- 
somely on the poor, until and unless 
there is a return to a simplified and 
understandable form of government. 

The soundness of this last point 
seems beyond question. It cannot 
be impressed upon people too deep- 
ly. It serves to call attention to the 
amazing degree to which our enor- 
mously expanded government, com- 
plex, complicated, confused, has 
become non-comprehensible—in the 
last two and a half years. In that 
period the Federal Administration 
has embarked upon a wide variety 
of non-governmental activities, and 
it is just to the extent non-govern- 
mental activities are taken on by 
the Government that the structure 
of government is twisted and dis- 
torted—and its cost increased. It is 
impossible to cite all the non-govern- 
mental activities in which we are 
now engaged, but perhaps the best 
idea can be had from the vast new 
powers which have been conferred 
upon the President of the United 
States by Congress since March 4, 
1933. A partial list of these was 
compiled at the close of the last 
session. Here it is: 


1—More than $4,800,000,000 has 
been appropriated for the use of the 
executive in his own discretion. Con- 
gress surrendered its privilege of spec- 
ifying the uses to which the money 
should be put, as has been customary 
for more than 145 years. 

2—The President has the power to 
order farmers to plant only those quan- 
tities ot wheat, cotton, corn, potatoes 
and other crops that he sees fit, and 


to punish those who disobey his de- 
crees. 

3—The President has appointed the 
members of a board responsible only 
to him, and such board is to regulate 
the hours of work, rates of wages, quan- 
tity of output and other conditions for 
the conduct of coal mining and dis- 
tribution. 

4—The President has the power to 
appoint a board, responsible to him, 
which shall determine employer and 
employee relations in all businesses and 
industries “affecting interstate com- 
merce.” 

5—The President, through a Federal 
Communications Commission, controls 
the radio and other forms of communi- 
cation. 

6—The President, through the Secur- 
ities Commission, controls the electric 
power and light and gas industries and 
may order his commissioners to elimi- 
nate or retain such corporations as he 
and his associates in their discretion 
think are “necessary” or “economically 
integrated.” 

7—The President, through the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, whose members 
he appoints, can control the flow of 
credit and its operations throughout 
the country. 

8—The President may proclaim 
changes in the tariff within certain up- 
per and lower schedules. 

9—The President, through a Federal 
coordinator, controls the operations of 
railroads of the United States. 

10—The President, through a com- 
mission of his own choosing, controls 
the uses of capital in industry. The 
commission approves or disapproves 
registration statements at will, and, 
without these licenses, new capital can- 
not be obtained by industry. 


Unconstitutional Powers 


This is by no means all. There 
have been other powers delegated. 
Some of them have been declared 
unconstitutional, others probably 
will be, but there is enough left to 
thrust the Government into many 
new fields in which, heretofore, it 
has not been regarded as having any 
business whatever. To such an ex- 
tent is this so that it is literally true 
no one is now able to keep track of 
them—and the waste, of course, is 
enormous. It is no longer possible 
for a studious citizen to completely 
comprehend his Government. There 
is too much of it. It goes in too 
many different directions and is 
spread over too much territory. 

Not even the most painstaking 
journalistic observer can begin to 
carry the whole picture in mind. Not 
even the President of the United 
States, who is responsible for the 
fantastic growth, can enumerate all 
the agencies he has created or keep 
posted as to what they are all doing. 
The structure of government has 

(Continued on. page 114) 
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Write, now, 
for full infor- 
mation on the 
Vitalic Profit 
Franchise. 


CONTINENTAL 
RUBBER WORKS 


ERIE, PENNA., U.S.A. 
A complete line of 
Bicycle Tires 


Met dee 
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Miss Paula Stone, of Hollywood, 


with her Columbia Twinbar 
Airider, the first fully stream- 
lined bicycle. 


MODERN as YOUTH 


Columbias are the acknowledged quality leaders 
today, just as previous models have been: for 58 
years. And today Columbias are also as modern as 
youth, in design and equipment features. 


| The 30 Columbia models give you thirty chances 


to sell! Exclusive features, including rubber 
mountings, new chain guard, streamline carrier— 
factory attached, and many others, make selling 
easier. 


Your store may be in open Columbia territory— 
better write for the liberal Columbia proposition. 





BICYCLES 


THE WESTFIELD MFG. Co. 
Westfield, Mass. 
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Straight, parallel line wires; 
Locktwist joints; uniform meshes; 
Stretches perfectly to posts; 
Needs no top-rail, no baseboard; 
Saves time, labor and expense; 
Rolls out flat; 

Cuts easily and without waste; 
Gives long, satisfactory service. 


U. S. STRAITLOK Netting—the orig- 
inal straight-line poultry fabric—has been 
the outstanding leader in its field for more 
than a quarter century. Made like farm fence, 
with straight, parallel wires running its full 
length, this superior netting is first choice 
of poultry raisers every where. Its stretching 
qualities, its ease of handling, its economy 
and its long satisfactory service make it 
ideal for poultry fencing. 


Genuine U. S. STRAITLOK Poultry 
Netting is available in both one and two- 
inch mesh, Galvanized Before Weaving or 
Galvanized After Weaving, and in all stand- 
ard heights from 12 to 72 inches. Coupled 
with U. S. HEXLOK Poultry Netting, it 
enables you to fill every demand of your 
trade and meet every phase of competition. 

Insist upon genuine U. S. STRAITLOK 
and U. S. HEXLOK Poultry Netting! It 
costs no more. 


Ask your Jobber or write direct for 
further information! 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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Shannon Crandall 


(Continued from page 49) 


vidual—namely, a bearing in mind 
that the old rules of common sense, 
economy, industry, and thrift have 
always been the key to success in 
commercial affairs and will continue 
to be so—all, of course, exercised in 
a reasonable and honorable manner. 

I do not wish to be understood 
as preaching against a rational as- 
sistance to our customers, for as I 
outlined in the early paragraphs of 
this address I think it our duty to 
give reasonable promotional assist- 
ance; but I do caution you that an 
excessive indulgence in this prac- 
tice will be unappreciated by your 
trade, criticized by your stockhold- 
ers should inadequate dividends 
caused by too great an overhead 
manifest itself, and furthermore our 
very industry itself is at stake. Our 
costs of service are now too high, 
and the school that thinks it can 
further overload this already too 
high-priced a service may uncon- 
sciously tend to destroy rather than 
construct, and perhaps hasten the 
day when our present method of 
distribution will have proven itself 
too expensive and will cease to func- 
tion. 

In closing, it is my hope that 
the return to normal business will 
perhaps satisfy the ultra-service dis- 
pensers who will then curtail their 
activities, and that those who may 
be contemplating a competition of 
extravagant service unwillingly 
forced upon them by too aggressive 
competitors will desist for the time 
being and await the figures of an- 
other year, and that our endeavors 
will be to give our customers the 
best of merchandise, a fair and rea- 
sonable assistance coupled with ade- 
quate service, and the extending of 
the lowest price schedules consis- 
tent with good merchandise, low 
overhead and fair service. 

Hoping my plea for a more con- 
servative and milder form of pro- 
motion will not altogether fall on 
deaf ears, and that a more conser- 
vative course of the service mongers 
will follow, thus permitting us to 
serve our customers on a lower cost 
basis and strengthen our industry 
by reducing our distribution costs 
and thus grant the desire of the re- 
tailer for lower costs and also a 
sufficient service, but not a service 
so extravagant as to threaten the 
very foundation of our industry 
which is that our channel of distri- 
bution is more economical than di- 
rect selling of the manufacturer to 
the retailer or consumer. 
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Rockwell's Report 
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Vice-president—C. S. Van Wagoner, 
The Van Wagoner Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Vice-president—F. S. Kretsinger, Iowa 
Farming Tool Co., Fort Madison, 
Towa. 

Secretary-treasurer —F. D. Mitchell, 
Standard Chain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Executive Committee 


Robert Garland (Chairman), Standard 
Chain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Henry B. Lupton, Oliver Iron & Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

N. A. Gladding, E. C. Atkins & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. S. McKinney, McKinney Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Samuel Disston, Henry Disston & Sons, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. E. Adams, Cleveland Hardware Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

James Kelly, Kelly Axe Mfg. Co., Alex- 
andria, Ind. 

J. C. Birge, St.. Louis Shovel Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. : 
It is particularly worthy of note 

how many of these original con- 
cerns, or their successors, have been 
continuously members throughout 
the years. At one period or another, 
many of the most prominent men in 
the industry have been members of 
our official family and it will be in- 
teresting to review the names of 
those who have occupied the presi- 
dency. 

1901-1903—Fayette R. Plumb, Sr., Fay- 
ette R. Plumb, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

1903-1905—Julius C. Birge, St. Louis 
Shovel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

1905-1906—F. S. Kretsinger, American 
Fork & Hoe Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

1906-1908—Chas. W. Asbury, Enter- 
prise Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

1908-1910—Robert Garland, Garland 
Nut & Rivet Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1910-1912—G. H. Jantz, The American 
Wringer Co., New York, N. Y. 

1912-1913—P. B. Noyes, Oneida Com- 
munity, Ltd., Oneida, N. Y. 

1913-1914—N. A. Gladding, E. C. At- 
kins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

1914-1915—W. H. Matthai, National 
Enameling & Stamping Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

1915-1916—Chas. J. Graham, Graham 
Nut Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1916-1917—Fayette R. Plumb, Fayette 
R. Plumb, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

1917-1919—Chas. W. Asbury, Enter- 
prise Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

1919-1920—Frederick H. Payne, Green- 
field Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, 
Mass. 

1920-1921—W. D. Biggers, Continental 
Screen Co., Detroit, Mich. 

1921-1924—Isaac Black, Russell & Er- 
win Mfg. Co., New Britain, Ct. 

1924-1925—H. G. Moore, Keystone Steel 
& Wire Co., Peoria, IIl. 

1925-1926—S. Horace Disston, Henry 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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Made with the mechanically cor- 
rect Locktwist joints; 



































More uniform; 

Stronger, more rigid; 

More even tension; 

Better stretching qualities; 

Lies flat, easier to handle and cut; 
Superior in service. 


U. S. HEXLOK Poultry Netting—com- 
panion product to U.S. STRAITLOK Poul- 
try Netting—is the most uniformly perfect 
hexagon-mesh netting ever produced. Made 
with the improved LOCKTWIST, it is more 
uniform, more rigid; neater in appearance; 
more satisfactory in service. It comes from 
th, even tension, lies 





the loom under 
flat when unrolled, cuts easily and without 
waste, stretches perfectly. 


Its ready acceptance by consumers every- 
where, for a wide variety of uses, is evidence 
of its superior quality. 

U. S. HEXLOK Poultry Netting is furn- 
ished in one and two-inch mesh, Galvanized 
Before Weaving or Galvanized After Weav- 
ing, and in standard heights from 12 to 72 
inches. Combined with’ U. S. STRAITLOK 
Poultry Netting, it provides new opportun- 
ities for sales and profits. 


Ask your Jobber or write direct for 
further information! 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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This display sells 32 
No. 1 rolls of “U.S.” 
Security Friction 
Tape. 
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THIS TAPE WILL SELL 
ITSELF FOR YOU! 


This display offers 
16 No. 2 rolls of 
“U.S.” Security Fric- 
tion Tape. Put it to 
work, 








Practically every one of your custom- 
ers needs friction tape. Mechanics, 
householders, sportsmen — all have 
innumerable uses for tape. And will 
buy it in your store if they have a 
reminder. 


The new “U. S.” Security Tape coun- 
ter-display will sell it to them in.a 
jiffy—any time they come up to your 
counter. Just place these silent sales- 
men where they can be seen and let 
them go to work for you. 


The “U. S.” trademark on “U. S.” Se- 
curity Tape says quality — to every 
one. Here’s a fast-moving, reliable 
item that will bring you profits the 
year ’round. 







United States Rubber 
Products, Inc. 


1790 Broadway, New York City 








y tented States Rubber Compan 
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1926-1929—D. A. Merriman, American 
Steel & Wire Cv., Chicago, Ill. 

1929-1931—J. E. Stone, The Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Ct. 

1931-1933—A. E. Alverson, Greenlee 
Tool Co., Rockford, Iil. 

1933 to the present—A. P. Van Schaick, 
American Chain Co., Inc., Bridge- 
port, Ct. 

Probably one of the main reasons 
why the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers Association has endured. 
and will continue to endure, is be- 
cause its founders had vision to 
foresee the necessity of an organi- 
zation to provide certain specific 
services in a definite field, and be- 
cause those who have followed in 
the direction of this Association 
have throughout the years adhered 
to this general policy. We have en- 
deavored to do well those things 
which are within our-natural scope, 
without attempt to accomplish the 
impracticable. A member of any 
business organization takes out of 
that membership in proportion to 
what he himself puts in, and any 
manufacturer who avails himself of 
the opportunities which this Asso- 
ciation offers cannot fail of satis- 
faction. 


Resolutions 


(Continued from page 67) 

alogue coniributions be declined. 

RESOLVED, that the Secretary of 
this Association be instructed to for- 
ward copies of these Resolutions to 
the National Hardware Association 
of the United States, the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers Association and 
the National Hardware Association. 


Report of the Manufactur- 
ers’ Resolutions Committee 


“Your Committee, after carefully 
considering the addresses and dis- 
cussions at this Convention are of 
opinion that it is unnecessary at 
this time to propose formal resolu- 
tions. 

“We however do urge upon our 
membership the advisability of pre- 
paring at once for the coming 
increased cost of production occa- 
sioned by the provisions of the 
National Security Act, and impend- 
ing higher taxation, and further- 
more, that individual manufacturers 
take proper steps to call to the at- 
tention of those in authority the 
increasing burdens of industry, to 
the end that they may not be unduly 
subjected to the disadvantage of 
meeting greater importations from 
those countries whose manufactur- 
ers, already producing at a lesser 
labor cost, are not subject to like 
tax and social security impositions.” 
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SATIN-RAY BEST SELLERS 
for Holiday Profits 


Many Gifts to Retail From 75c to $2 












A fresh new line of distinctive gifts in beautiful Satin-Ray, 
yet it is popularly priced, many items to retail for only 
75¢ to $2. Even a small assortment displays well and 
radiates its appeal—it “takes” on sight. If you haven't 
seen this new line, send for our Satin-Ray bulletin—or 
better still, order a few of the items listed below! 








Gifts For All Occasions 
Relish Tray Highball Sets Salt and Pepper 
Cheese Cave Round and Oblong Shakers 






Whistling Tea Kettles 







Hostess Tray Trays i 

Fruit Bowl Vases and Bowls Cocktail Shakers 
Cocktail Sets 

Console Set Percolators Tes Bucket and 

Nut Cups Matched Kitchen Tongs 

Coasters Utensils Ash Trays 












Display this holiday line and note how it 
increases sales on other household numbers! 


WEST BEND ALUMINUM CO. 


Dept. 300 West Bend, Wisconsin 















Cater to Health 
and Happiness 


os store gains an army of 
youthful, enthusiastic friends 
when it becomes headquarters for 
the alluring sport of cycling— 
stronger today than ever in the 
affections of Young America. 


Colson Bicycles attract by their 
alluring colors, advanced design 
and bright chromium plate. They 
satisfy by their all round good- 
ness and durability. They are 
priced for quick turnover and 
ample profit. 


A complete line of Colsons fits 
you to meet every need in junior 
and adult models, streamlined 
models, HiLo Drive models, Rac- 
ing models, Tandems all de- 
scribed in attractive, four-color 
catalog mailed to any dealer on 
request. 


THE COLSON 


ISO BICYCLES and CORPORATION 
0. CHILDREN’S VEHICLES ELYRIA, OHIO 
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T will profit you to keep up a well 
rounded stock of Dietz Lanterns—for 
they are staple, preferred sellers—never 
out of date—always in demand—one of 
the dependable hardware lines that yield 


steady, satisfactory, year-round income. 


The Four Dietz Lanterns illustrated will 


give you a 100% popular line. 


— 


Ae oY i 4 
NEW YORK 


Makers of Lanterns for the World . . . Founded 1840 


Output Distribuied Through The Jobbing Trade Exclusively. We Do Not Sell 
Chain Stores, Catalog Houses or Syndicate Buyers 


COMPANY 
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been stretched all out of shape and 
there is great force to the argument 
that until it is simplified—even if 
simplification involves a constitu- 
tional convention—there is no real 
way to keep taxes from steadily 
mounting. There are many exam- 
ples of the complications which the 
Government under this Adminis- 
tration, has created for itself, many 
instances in which the governmental 
fabric has been stretched out of 
shape. There is no time to list 
them, but I do want to call your at- 
tention to two—one is the so-called 
Rural Rehabilitation Administration, 
directed by Professor Rexford G. 
Tugwell, the brilliant young Brain 
Truster; the other is the so-called 
National Youth Administration, di- 
rected by Mr. Aubrey Williams, 
known as the “Stooge” for Mr. 
Harry Hopkins. For the first, $250,- 
000,000 has been placed in Mr. Tug- 
well’s hands to spend in a year; 
$50,000,000 has been awarded Mr. 
Williams for the National Youth 
Movement this year. 


Costly Schemes 


Again, there is not time to de- 
scribe to you the various grandiose 
purposes and plans of these two 
movements. It must suffice to say 
they are the most cloudy, most im- 
practical, unnecessary and _ ridicu- 
lous of all the New Deal schemes 
for spending money. They will be 
extremely costly and entirely useless. 
Mr. Tugwell’s scheme alone involves 
headquarters for which he pays 
$275,000 a year rent, and an army 
of newly created Federal jobhold- 
ers in excess of 13,000. It may be 
worth stating here that, today, the 
total number of people on the Fed- 
eral payroll exceeds 750,000 as com- 
pared to 583,000 under Hoover, and 
540,000 under Coolidge. 

To me both these schemes seem 
to represent the silly dreams of third 
rate college professors and unsuc- 
cessful welfare workers. Their ulti- 
mate cost, no man can tell now, but 
soon or late you will find it on your 
tax bill. It is my belief that if Mr. 
Roosevelt is beaten next year, one 
of the real reasons will be popular 
resentment at the tremendous waste 
of public money. It seems to me the 
resentment is justified—particularly 
toward a man elected upon the sol- 
emn pledge to balance the budget, 
wipe out the deficit and cut the cost 
of the Federal Government 25 per 
cent. 
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To the experienced architect or builder no sash cord is 

too good. One replacement job makes cheap cord cost 

more than Samson Spot Cord. More than forty years of 

adherence to one quality standard—one grade—one name 
and trade-mark has established Samson Spot Cord as the out- 
standing dependable value. For permanent buildings Samson 
Spot Cord is almost always definitely specified. By carrying it 
fn stock you will get profitable business. 


Where a moderate priced window cord is suitable, and for an 
especially good clothes line, we offer Phoenix—a real sash cord 
and good value. Phoenix is. made all yarn construction, firmly 
braided, smoothly finished and has a minimum of stretch. 
Phoenix may be stocked for both sash cord and clothes line use. 
It costs a little less than Spot Cord but is dependable quality 
at a modest price. 


We make cotton twine and all kinds of braided 
cord for various uses. Write for catalogue. 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 


Boston, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
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No. 4949 


COMBINATION 
PADLOCK 





ANOTHER “REAL” SELLER 


C omsination padlocks find many buyers 
among persons who are constantly losing keys. 
This one hits customers right and it has value to 
back up its good looks. 

Construction is nickel plated steel case, and brass 
works with nickel plated steel shackle. 

No. 4949 Lock is a handsome style, popular priced, 
and with lock work which affords extensive com- 
binations and a high degree of security. 


The Eagle Quality Line 


Night Latches Store Door Sets Wood Screws 
Trunk Locks Padlocks Stove Bolts 
Front Door Sets Cabinet Locks Machine Screws 


mus fox co 


26 Warren Street -- New York, 


Branch Offices: 


521 Commerce St. 179 N. Franklin St. 114 Bedford St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 


Works at Terryville, Conn. 

















Leasing people PAYS 


That was a swell get-together we had in Atlantic 
City. You'll want to read about it in this issue. 

After the tobacco smoke blows away, and we 
calmly look back and consider the pep talks, the 
business outlook charts, the sales promotion 
schemes and everything, doesn’t better business 
boil down to just three words 

PLEASING PEOPLE PAYS! 
You, as a merchant, must sell goods that make 
good. We, as manufacturers, must make goods 
that make good. 

And don’t forget, the party who buys a box of 
tacks for a nickel is a customer, as well as the chap 
who buys a $300 radio. Actually it is more profit- 
able to please people in little things than it is in big 
things—because there are more people to please! 

When you sell Cross Sterilized Tacks you're 


sure of pleasing your customers. 


Sold in 
these distinctive boxes 


RED—BLACK—WHITE 


"O K. if theyre 


Uniform — 100% usable 
—no culls 


Sterilized 

Packed clean — no dirt 

Blued in high heat elec- 
tric furnaces 

Made of best domestic 
materiais 

Needle sharp points 

Round centered heads 
stay on 

Straight strong shanks 

Full net weight 


A 
6 
A 
Ya 
7. 
4 
4 








W.W.CROSS & CO. INC. EAST JAFFREY,N.H. 
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Volume and 
Assortment 
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turn-over, and purchase, and so on. 
We decided we would cut out all 
those articles and items on which we 
had not had a satisfactory turnover, 
or perhaps no orders at all for the 
past year. Well, we cut out quite a 
bunch of them, and the next four 
months was explaining to salesmen 
why we didn’t have this or that item 
in stock. Now, by that I don’t mean 
that we should have a_ lopsided 
stock. It seems almost platitudinous 
to say to the jobbers here that you 
must be lazy buyers, lazy stockkeep- 
ers. Of course, your stock must have 
some relationship to your sales, or 
you are not merchants. There is 
one thing in here that appeals to me: 
the word “expense” in connection 
with a stock of goods. Now, we are 
not very careful about checking all 
the expenses listed in the associa- 
tion’s line of expenses, our operating 
expenses. Well, I think perhaps we, 
among them, are a little bit slow to 
realize that our merchandise account 
is our master expense account and 
it is covered up. If a buyer buys too 
big a stock, there is an expense there 
of carrying that stock until it is un- 
loaded. If he pays too much, there 
is an expense there. If he buys a 
lot of goods that wouldn’t sell, that 
you ultimately have to dispose of at 
a loss, that is an expense. We have 
had a right interesting thing the last 
three or four years. Whenever buy- 
ers buy a new item, a new article, 
we, in 90 days, check up to see how 
much of that purchase we still have 
on hand. You would be surprised! 
In most cases we have all of it on 
hand. Now, why? I don’t know. 
Our buyers have just as good judg- 
ment as most any buyers. I think 
they are splendid. We have always 
made money, except in 1932. But 
we check up on the items they 
bought 90 days ago to find how many 
they bought and how many we still 
have on hand. Gentlemen, it almost 
discourages you on taking on new 
items, and it certainly is proving so 
with our buyers. I tell you, they 
pray a lot now before they buy a new 
thing that a salesman tries to sell 
them, but that is expense. I would 
like to see the association some time 
undertake to analyze the merchan- 
dise account from the standpoint of 
its expense relation to the business. 
I think it would bring out some very 
interesting figures. 
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BETTER POWDER 


7 
BETTER SALES! 


HOOTERS soon find out that no 

ammunition is any better than its 

powder. If the powder doesn’t perform 
neither does the ammunition. 

Du Pont chemists have been working for 
133 years to produce powder that performs 

. ._ powder that burns evenly, uniformly... 
powder that develops progressive power. 

Du Pont powders do not absorb moisture. 
They are ballistically stable ...are not 
affected by ordinary climatic changes... 
remain serviceable for years. 

Du Pont powders have performed for 
shooters since the early days of the republic. 
No wonder they prefer them today. If you 
sell ammunition loaded with du Pont 
powders, you’ll have what most of the 
shooters want. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Inc. 
Sporting Powder Division 


Wilmington, Delaware 
























\LL TAKE 
THIS ENTIRE 
SET OF 
FAULTLESS 
CASTERS 
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Now SELLING 
FASTER 
than EVER 


FAULTLESS 
CASTERS 


because mer re PACKAGED for PROFIT 


Say “goodbye” to old, profitless meth- 
ods of selling casters. Here’s the new 
way—the Faultless way—that enables 
casters to sell themselves — that sells 
sets instead of single casters. 





Faultless casters for home and office use 
are now packaged in new striking dis- 
play boxes. Each box pictures the caster 
it contains, lists the features, uses and 
directions for installing. Think how easy 
now to make an effective Faultless 
Caster display and how 
easy to keep stock! 


There’s hardly a home in your neighborhood 
that doesn’t need caster replacements. Display the 
Faultless line, priced for quick turn-over, and 
watch your stock melt away. Ask your jobber 
now about the new Faultless Packaged Line. 


FAULTLESS CASTER CORPORATION 
Evansville, Ind. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Factory: Stratford, Ont. 


with 14” Rockite 
Wheel. 











No. 2479 Ball Bearing 
Office Chair Caster with 
2” Ruberex cushion 
tread wheel. 


Faultless Chair Glides, 
made of hardened steel 
with live rubber insu- 
lation. 
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Wholesalers Are Entitled to a 
Differential 


(Continued from page 61) 


equipped to handle? Let us first con- 
trast the wholesaler-independent-re- 
tailer and manufacturer-large-scale- 
retailer channels in this respect. The 
large-scale retailer tends to establish 
his units in what might be called 
volume or shopping locations. He 
endeavors to select for his stores 
sites from which he can sell to large 
groups of customers. The number 
of such points is limited. They are 
confined to shopping centers. This 
means that for many lines of goods 
they are not always located to serve 
the maximum convenience of all cus- 
tomers. 

The woman who wishes to buy 
from a department store must visit 
the main shopping center of her city 
to do so. If she desires to patronize 
a unit of a chain food, drug, or va- 
riety system she finds it necessary to 
go to a subsidiary shopping center 
in her part of the city in which she 
lives. 


Many independent stores are also 
to be found in volume or shopping 
locations. But they are rather more 
apt to be typically neighborhood 
stores situated at points of maximum 
convenience for the consumer buyer. 
They are likely to be placed so that 
the customer can “run down to the 
corner” to buy the article which he 
happens to want right away. 

Large-scale retailers, especially 
chain stores which sell 25.2 per cent 
out of the 30 per cent to 35 per cent 
of total retail volume which is done 
by this distributive set-up, also tend 
to concentrate on the sale of mer- 
chandise having a rapid turnover. 
They select for their stocks items 
which are constantly in demand, 
which customers buy frequently, and 
which are well known, staple and 
more or less standardized in char- 
acter. 

In order to secure the greatest ad- 
vantage in buying, the chain must 
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"The OLDEST and SUREST protection against power plant grief." 





"Saving pennies and risking dollars using other, uncertain 
and NON-uniform graphites, just doesn't make sense." 
For Cylinders, Bearings, Gaskets and Threaded Joints. 
Used as a co-lubricant in miscellaneous manufacturing 


operations. 


AT SUPPLY HOUSES EVERY WHERE 
Write for Circular C-40 
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DIXON’S TICONDEROGA 


LUBRICATING 


WHAT A SLICK LITTLE 
GADGET THIS 1S” 
DIXON’S GRAPH-AIR 











Dixon CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
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usually procure its goods through a 
central headquarters. Since superior 
buying power results from the pur- 
chase of a large amount of one ar- 
ticle or limited group of articles 
from one source, there must be con- 
siderable standardization in the 
goods bought. To attain this end 
the stocks carried by all units of the 
chain must be to a substantial degree 
uniform. There can, therefore, be 
very little variation of articles 
stocked by the several units in order 
to meet local peculiarities of de- 
mand. A study made in Minneapolis 
showed that while the chains carried 
more complete stocks of nationally 
advertised, standard articles, the in- 
dependents offered a more adequate 
selection of all the items commonly 
regarded as belonging to the line. 
Other studies made elsewhere dis- 
close evidence to confirm this con- 
clusion. The independent can pick 
his stocks to fit the needs or wishes 
of his local customers. The chain 
system cannot, for as soon as it tries 
to do so it loses its biggest advantage 
—its overshadowing buying power. 

This means that if a consumer 
wishes to buy an article a little out 
of the ordinary he cannot usually 
procure it at a chain store. Espe- 
cially is this apt to be the case if his 
want has its origin in some purely 
local or personal condition or habit 
of purchase or of consumption. 

Finally the independent retailer is 
usually equipped to furnish to the 
consumer a much more personal and 
intimate species of service than can 
the large-scale establishment. De- 
partment stores, of course, deliver 
anything, anywhere, to all and sun- 
dry. But the Federal Trade Com- 
mission found that over 80 per cent 
of the chain store units which it 
studied made no free deliveries of 
merchandise to their customers. 
There are no reliable figures on the 
subject, but it is probable that at 
least 80 per cent of the independents 
give such service. 

The department stores are notori- 
ously liberal in their credit policies. 
But here again the Commission 
found that the chains were very 
greatly lacking in the rendering of 
that service. Over 87 per cent of the 
stores studied sold only for cash. Ac- 
cording to the Census of Distribu- 
tion, about 54 per cent of all inde- 
pendent retail stores allowed credit 
to their customers. 

But credit and delivery constitute 
only a part of the general service 
picture. The chain stores are stand- 
ardized in what they can sell, the 
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RED BRAND Authorities say that 3 coats of 


“GALVANNEALED” paint on new work, last twice the 

Copper-Bearing time of 2 coats. It’s economy to 
FENCE apply 3 coats .. . It’s economy for 
your customers to buy “Galvan- 
nealed” fence—it outlasts the or- 
dinary galvanized kind by many, 
many years. 


There’s a big difference between 
the patented “Galvannealed” 
method of coating wire with zinc 
and the ordinary galvanizing pro- 
cess. Keystone’s way puts an extra 
heavy zinc protection on and 
around the wire by using a special, 
patented, heat treating furnace. 
Keystone uses copper-bearing steel 
wire, too. That means extra years 
of service compared with steel 
without copper. Because RED 
BRAND is outstanding for its 
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: pA quality and value, is perhaps one 
gives added | and Hinge- of the reasons why Keystone is 
years of service ———- the largest independent wire and 


fence mill in the world. 
There’s money to be made with 
KEYSTONE RED BRAND. We’d like to do 
business with you—write us. 


Steel Post 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 


Built strong and sturdy like a 
Dept. P 


railroad rail—stays put for 
Peoria, Illinois 


RED TOP 
Steel Post 


Reinforced 4 ways—greater 
strength and rigidity than 
ever, with just right amount of 
spring. Its railsteel, new double 
finish means greater utility, life rank for value. A profitable 
and attractive appearance. ! seller for you; a good post for 
Identified by the RED TOP. your customers to buy. 


years and years. Of highest 
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Shovel 
Labels 


As permanent as the handle itself, attrac- 
tive, unique and only available on ABW 


oo eer shovels, spades and scoops, this new die 


process ABW shovel labels are pressed label is of proven merchandising 
die pressed in colors into the 

wood handle. They can not value. 

become mutilated, or torn in 

shipment and will not come ASK YOUR JOBBER 


off. Eliminates unattractiveness 
of scratched and torn labels 


SINCE “eo AMES BALDWIN WYOMING Co. 


] [[4 Parkersburg, W. Va. North Easton, Mass. 
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amounts in which they can offer it, 
the times when they are available to 
sell it, and the circumstances under 
which the sales may be made. On 
all these points the independent is 
flexible and can, and to a consider- 
able extent does, adapt itself to the 
consumer’s wants. The chain store’s 
relationship to its patrons is neces- 
sarily rather impersonal, while that 
of the independent is almost always 
highly personal—often too much so 
for his own good. The independent 
lives with his store and with the com- 
munity in which it is located. He 
gives himself a chance to know his 
customers—where they live, what 
they are interested in, what their pet 
likes and dislikes are, how they wish 
to be served—in short, just what sort 
of goods and services are required 
to give each of them the maximum 
in satisfaction. 

On the other hand, about the time 
the chain store manager begins to 
find out just what manner of per- 
sons are all the Mrs. X’s and Mr. Y’s 
who constitute his customers, he is 
transferred to another store, or pro- 
moted, or kicked out. The result is 
that the chain is not in a position to 
give to the consumer the innumer- 
able services, many of them purely 
psychic in character, each of them 
insignificant in itself but in their 
entirety adding up to the difference 
between the process of merely pur- 
veying goods to the consumer and 
that of furnishing him the ultimate 
iota of satisfaction for his dollar 
spent and the time and energy con- 
sumed in spending it. 

Permit some personal examples. I 
am troubled with catarrh. A physi- 
cian recommended a nasal cream 
made by a small, little-known chem- 
ist. The product was carried by 
only a few stores in New York City, 
all so located as to be inconvenient 


ware merchant aids her in experi- 
menting with different paints and 
stains on a sample of the wood used 
until they get a combination which 
precisely fits her taste. It takes a 
pretty vivid imagination to picture 
a chain store system giving that kind 
of service. 

The same lady wishes to knit an 
afghan containing yarns of two or 
three rather unusual colors. The lo- 
cal notions store places a special or- 
der for these yarns and stocks them 
for her so that she, not appreciating 
the blessings of rapid stock turnover 
at retail, may buy hands of them as 
she needs them rather than upset her 
somewhat meticulous housekeeping 
budget by purchasing all the needed 
materials at once. 

The independent retailer is able 
to purvey that last modicum of con- 
sumer utility which results from fit- 
ting the article sold and the condi- 
tions of sale precisely to the local 
peculiarities and to the personal 
whims and idiosyncrasies of the 
buyer. 

On the basis of the services which 
it renders to ultimate consumers, 
the wholesaler-independent-retailer 
channel of distribution is entitled, 
therefore, te expect and to demand 
from society a remuneration at least 
sufficient to assure its survival; first, 
because it furnishes goods to con- 
sumers at points of maximum con- 
venience to them; second, because it 
offers to consumers stocks of goods 
selected to fit their desires and needs 
with a higher degree of precision 
and exactness than rival groups of 
distributive agents are able to fur- 
nish; and, third, because it sur- 
rounds the selection and purchase of 
those goods by the consumer with 
supplementary and auxiliary services 
of such a character as to assure to 
the buying public the acme of satis- 
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to me to visit. I wished to buy it faction both in the purchase and in 2< ete. r= 
from my local druggist in the suburb the use of the merchandise bought. $ > a $ 2 3 5 o 
in which I live. Upon my request Now let us compare the services yan b -_ a<o a 3 — 
he located the producer and stocked rendered by the wholesaler-inde- mn xz = § 5.0 © < > @ 
the item for my personal conve- pendent store channel of distribution omse - Se x 
nience, buying for me and delivering with those performed by the manu- Ps eo . 3: 3 
half. f -branch - house -independent- *89F3s0: FT 
to me a half-dozen tubes at a time. acturer - branch - house - independent s3o0g3-: << w 
Picture the manager of a chain drug store set-up. This necessarily in- = - § ®~ r) +f 
unit being permitted to engage in volves the question of the relative ef- b ~] iN oo 2 5 * = io o) pl 
any such performance, even should ficiency with which the wholesaler zs? Cuts ee 
i z 3 5s +a<o0 

he desire to do so. and the branch house can serve the m_ e ago8. ° 

My wife has a bookcase built into _—‘Tetailer. ws s i ~: = 
the living room near a fireplace made In the first place, the wholesaler A: 73 a $ c 3 ° 

*. . a — 
of weathered brick. She wishes to performs the work of assembling in +70 5 o*. oo ED Cc 
paint or stain the bookcase in such a much more effective and much less Z: 3° CS2 3 5 = 
a manner that it will look weathered expensive manner than the branch eas. Ba 3° = 
and old, but with the age of distinc- house is equipped to do. Goods of Sz 3 32 2 € i < 
tion rather than of dilapidation. many different kinds are made in aa s a 53 + 
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With infinite patience the local hard- many different places and by many 
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nationally advertised in H O ME CRAF TSM EN 


AAICKEY MOUSE FIRST PREPARE the SURFACE 








MAGAZINE 


Noma... 


The finest Christmas Lights 
are now tied up with the best 
little salesman on earth... 


As soon as NOMA and 
MICKEY MOUSE teamed up, 
we announced the news in large 
space in the famous MICKEY 
MOUSE magazine, read by a 
million kids. This means big- 
ger volume for you dealers, on 
the best Christmas lights you 
could sell, anyway. The new 
NOMA line is ready for you 

. are you ready for the big 
drive? 





Home Craftsmen, like Master Finishers, 
demand the sandpapers which, for 63 
years, set the standard for finishing wood 
and metal. They ask for the best— 


Se BEHR-MANNING 





ASK YOUR 
WHOLESALER 
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QUALITY SANDPAPERS 


105—Mickey and his | 
gang adorn a colorful 


ne afore = octertel | | Y GARNET PAPERS — in Finishing and Cabinet 


in every section of the weights for the last word in Wood Finishing. 


country. 
Y METALITE CLOTH—in the economical HANDY 
107 TC—Loop type set, ROLL for Metal Sanding and Finishing. 

eads, tri-plug (new 


TC-4% candle lamps). v FLINT PAPER — in sheets, baled or boxed, for 
general Wood Sanding. 


Y EMERY CLOTH — in sheets for general Metal 
Polishing. 





The illustration above is from the cover of our 
booklet, “Abrasive Papers & Cloths For the Student 
and Home Craftsman.” Use the coupon for your 


copy. 





BEHR-MANNING 
TROY, N. Y. 


114—Combination star 
and shade set that 
will be worth featur- 
ing. 
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C-6 lamps. 
Please send copy of “Abrasive Papers & Cloths.” 
Name 
NOMA ELECTRIC CORP. Addr 
524 Broadway New York City City a States 1004 
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different producers. The consumer 
wishes to buy them from compara- 
tively few sources, conveniently lo- 
cated and each purveying a more or 
less homogeneous group of articles. 
Such stocks must, therefore, be as- 
sembled and made available through 
the retail store. This function the 
wholesaler performs for the distribu- 
tive system. The manufacturer may 
attempt it through his branch houses 
and through his salesmen who call 
upon the retailer. If all manufac- 
turers of all goods handled by any 
given dealer sent their salesmen to 
call upon him they might be said 
to be performing this function. But 
the effect on the retailer would be 
devastating. 

Suppose 800 manufacturers of 
hardware each sent a salesman once 
every two weeks for a 15-minute call 
on this retailer. The poor dealer 
would be compelled to spend 62 
hours per week in order to see them 


all. Even if they called at the rate | 


of only once a month he must still 
use one-half of his total working 
hours in seeing salesmen. Contrast 
this with his situation if he buys 
from the wholesaler who lists in one 
catalog practically all the articles he 
needs, is prepared to sell them in 
one order, ship them in one consign- 
ment, bill them in one invoice, and 
take payment for them by one check. 
Nor have we included in the com- 
parison the multiplied costs to the 
manufacturers of separately and in- 
dependently performing all these op- 
erations—a cost which must some- 
how or other be included in the 
prices they charge for their goods. 


Delivery Function - 


In the second place, the whole- 
saler performs the function of deliv- 
ery in a fashion superior to that 
possible under the branch house sys- 
tem. In order that the ultimate con- 
sumer may be served with merchan- 
dise which is fresh and timely, 
retailers must be assured that goods 
will be delivered to them in conve- 
nient amounts and with requisite 
speed and certainty. Such a service 
the wholesalers of the country are 
equipped and qualified to render in a 
degree which cannot be approached 
by the manufacturer through his 
branch-house system. According to 
the census, there are apparently in 
the neighborhood of 1100 hardware 
jobbers in the United States. It is 
improbable that any single manufac- 
turer of hardware can afford to main- 
tain more than 50 branches. The 
wholesaler can therefore blanket the 


country with a thoroughness the 
manufacturer cannot approach. 
Since the quality of delivery service 
is a function of the distance to be 
covered in making deliveries as well 
as of the speed with which it is cov- 
ered, the superiority possible to the 
wholesaler in the rendering of it is 
obvious. 

Third, wholesalers as a group are 
able to finance the movement of 
goods from manufacturer to retailer 
somewhat more efficiently than can 
the producers. Excellence in credit 
information and quality in credit 
service depends to a very consider- 
able extent upon closeness of contact 
between the concern which extends 
the credit and that which receives it. 
The wholesaler is essentially local in 
character. He can adapt his credit 
policy to local conditions. This the 
manufacturer’s branch house cannot 
do, because in the interests of safety 
and control its practice in this re- 
gard must be to a large extent stand- 
ardized and determined from a cen- 
tral point. While the census figures 
do not show that the jobber per- 
forms this function any more exten- 
sively than does the manufacturer’s 
branch, he should be able to render 
it more intelligently and more ex- 
actly in accordance with the true 
needs of his trade. 


Take Up the Slack 


The jobber is equipped to, and to 
some degree does, take off the shoul- 
ders of manufacturers and retailers 
the burden of taking up the slack in 
time between production and _ ulti- 
mate consumer purchase. The mak- 
ing of many types of goods is con- 
centrated during certain seasons, 
while they are bought by consumers 
in more or less constant quantities 
throughout the year. Other types of 
merchandise, in order that they may 
be made more cheaply, must be man- 
factured at a uniform rate throug- 
out the year, but are demanded by 
ultimate consumers only during cer- 
tain limited periods. The jobber 
now functions largely in taking up 
the slack. The independent retailer 
does not usually possess the finan- 
cial ability to perform this function. 
The manufacturer can do so, al- 
though it throws upon him a tremen- 
dous financial strain. The jobber 
probably does much more than his 
share of it. 

Finally the wholesaler aids in sell- 
ing the merchandise he handles. 
Selling used to be regarded as a 
function which was individual to 
each successive agent in the chain of 
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“PHOENIX MEANS QUALITY” 


HORSE AND MULE SHOES 


() 


Sport Shoes for Trotters, Pacers, 
Runners, Polo Ponies and Saddle 
Horses 





“THE SHOE WITH THE REPUTATION” 


HORSE AND MULE SHOES 





Powers Rubber Bar Shoe 
Made Also in Open Style 


BULLDOG, JUNIATA, SWEETS and 
AMERICAN CALKS 


Sold on an Established Policy Through Regular 
Trade Channels 


PHOENIX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Chicago, Ill. Successors to Phoeniz Horse Shoe Co. Catasauqua, Pa. 
Complete Line of Chain Hooks “Our products are manufactured in the United States of America by Highest Grade Drop Forged 
and Cold Shuts Union Labor.” Products 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF HORSE AND MULE SHOES AND CALKS IN THE WORLD 


Built for MORE YEARS 
of BETTER SERVICE 


Performance talks turkey every month of the year. 


Regardless of what others may do, we continue to build Myers Self- 
Oiling Power Pumps for more years of better service. 


Our quality standards speak for themselves in excellence of materi- 
als, superiority of construction, outstanding improvements and fine 
finish. Our style and size range is widely 

\ diversified. Our prices are exceedingly ae 

JF favorable. Wty 

With this splendid combination of support, 
sales are satisfactory and profitable. Our ) 
new catalog is ready. Ask for a copy ] 
of it. 
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Big Sales 
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REAMERS 





These are reamers that in- 
dividual workmen, “tinker- 
ers,” small shop owners, 
farmers and others buy. 
They may sell one at a time, 
but the single sales mount 
up fast, for practically 
everyone is a live prospect. 










THE O.K. 
BURRING REAMER 


Two sizes, for burring 
pipe 4” to 14”, 4” to 
2”. Bit - brace shanks 
only. The blades are 
spaced for easy starting 
and smooth cutting. Ideal 
for pipe and enlarging 
holes in sheet metal. 
Priced very low. 


REPAIRMAN’S TAPER 
REAMERS 


Three kinds of shanks—bit- 
brace (illustrated), self con- 
tained T handle and round 
shank (for electric drills). 
Very popular for repair jobs 
such as radio or heater installa- 
tions on automobiles. Also 
used everywhere by plumbers, 
carpenters and home owners. 


STANDARD 
BURRING REAMERS 


Old favorites with every 

plumber and _ tinsmith, 
as well as thousands of 
home owners. Furnished 
with straight or : spiral 
flutes, in nine different 
sizes. ese reamers are 
of finest drop forged steel 
and carefully ground to 
work efficiently in every 
kind of metal. Consult 
your “Greenfield” catalog 
No. 35 for full details. 
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New York Office: 15 Warren St. 
Chicago Office: 611 W. Washington Blvd. 
Detroit Office: 228 Congress St., W. 
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distribution. .The manufacturer felt 
that whe had disposed of his 
merchandise to the wholesaler or 
retailer he had satisfactorily per- 
formed his part of the sales func- 
tion. When the jobber obtained an 
order for goods from the retailer he 
flattered himself that he had done 
all the selling he could be expected 
to undertake. Gradually, however, 
all parties have been coming to an 
appreciation of the fact that the sell- 
ing process is not completed until 
merchandise has been moved into the 
hands of the ultimate consumer. The 
retailer is not really sold until the 
consumer has taken the goods off his 
shelves. 

The most significant period, there- 
fore, in the entire chain of events 
occurring between the manufacture 
and the use of an article is the mo- 
ment when the retailer is face to 
face with a consumer who is or may 
become interested in that article. 
That is the point and that is the 
moment at which is done the selling 
which really counts. Along with this 
fact of the overshadowing signif- 
icanc of the retailer in the selling 
process is the additional fact that 
among all the distributive agents 
who participate in selling he is likely 
to be the least efficient on the basis 
of both natural aptitude and train- 
ing. 

The performance of the selling 
function therefore by the wholesaler 
and the manufacturer inevitably in- 
volves stimulating, training, and aid- 
ing the retailer and his salespeople 
in their sales efforts. The whole- 
saler is much better equipped to do 
this work than is the manufacturer. 
Through his branch-house system 
the producer can give such aid to 
his retail customers but his efforts 
will inevitably be largely confined to 
improving the methods used by the 
retailer in vending his—the manu- 
facturer’s gods. Any one manufac- 


. turer usually furnishes only a frac- 


tion of a retailer’s stock. The pro- 
ducer is interested only incidentally 
in improving the general selling 
ability of the dealer. In the case of 
a few commodities, such as rugs and 
carpets, where the retailer specializes 
in a narrow line, this is not the case. 
But in general the efforts of the 
manufacturer are apt to be one- 
sided and incomplete. 


Help Sell the Goods 


On the other hand the jobber is 
prepared to furnish his _retailer- 
customer practically all the goods 
that retailer is apt to wish to resell. 


Thus‘ any increase in the general 
efficiency of the dealer is to the 
benefit of the wholesaler. The job- 
ber’s business existence depends ab- 
solutely upon the prosperity of his 
customers. He can, therefore, with 
profit to himself work to build up his 
retailer customers as merchants 
rather than as outlets for a specific 
commodity. A general improvement 
in their methods and policies means 
the enhancement of his own welfare. 
His efforts in this direction can be 
rounded and complete if he chooses 
to make them so. 

This is a job which is especially 
susceptible of cooperative attack. 
An individual jobbing house can ap- 
proach it effectively and profitably 
only after setting up some sort of 
exclusive outlet or mutual prefer- 
ence relationship with its retail con- 
sumer. Otherwise such a firm may 
find itself training retailers to sell 
its competitors’ goods. Before an 
individual concern can afford to do 
very much of this type of work it 
must induce the dealers to whom it 
sells to improve to commit them- 
selves to some measure of concentra- 
tion in their purchase. This sort of 
arrangement is often difficult if not 
impossible to make and is entirely 
impractical to enforce. 


Cooperative Basis - 


Improving the methods and sell- 
ing technique of the retailer is thus 
a task which is especially adapted 
to performance on a_ cooperative 
basis. Much confusion, duplication 
and waste motion would thus be 
avoided as well as the probability of 
mutually contradictory instruction 
on the part of competing houses. Re- 
tailers would probably prove more 
responsive to efforts looking to their 
improvement if such efforts were 
made by wholesalers acting as a 
group than if they were approached 
for the purpose by a single jobber. 

This is a part of the wholesaler’s 
job in the performance of which his 
record has not been so happy as it 
might have been. The wholesaler 
sponsored voluntary chains have 
done some work along this line. In- 
dividual houses have attempted the 
task with varying degrees of en- 
thusiasm, intelligence and effective- 
ness. But too often the manufac- 
turer still remains justified in his 
contention that the jobber merely 
serves as a conduit through which 
goods may flow to market and pos- 
sesses none of the properties of a 
pressure tank which might force 
merchandise into consumption. Too 
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A Peek Into Tue FUTURE 


What’s this | see 
in my Magic 
Crystal? 

It's early spring of '36 
and farmers are plow- 
ing again. Look at 
those slick new har- 
nesses on their teams. 
There's more money 
in farmers’ jeans these 
days and they're im- 
proving equipment all 
down the line. 





Where did they buy this new harness? Well, some 
of them bought it out of a mail order catalog because 
their local dealer didn't stock it. Others bought from 
the up and coming Hardware Man who knew the kind 
of harness they wanted and could supply it at the 
right price. 


My Magic Crystal tells me these wise Hardware 
Dealers are buying their harness Now. How come? 
Well, leather prices are on the up “up and up. That 
means “harness, “collars and strap work will be higher 
next spring—very much higher. 

The Dealer who buys his harness stock now knows 
that he will make a nice profit next February or 
March—and at the same time meet any and all 


competition. 


gotan are famous 
namesinthe harness 
world, and Worth- 
ington is headquar- 
ters for both of 
them. Be Wise and 
Buy Now! 
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CARRIAGE BOLTS 
With full square un- 





NE of the most modern plants in 
existence—the result of 81 years’ 
pleasing our customers. 
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MACHINE BOLTS 
With square heads, 
square nuts, ert 
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PLOW BOLTS 
Plow bolts are made in 8 styles of heads. 


sured from top of host» 
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SET SCREWS 
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RIVETS 
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i styles of heads. 
Lengths 3/16” * 6”. 
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ELEVATOR BOLTS 
Large flat head ele- 
vator bolts, finished 
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Diam. 3/16” to %”. 
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Square and hexai 
head, {urntaned vith 
thread. ‘Lenatne a” 
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SPRING CENTER 
BOLTS 
made with slotted fil- 
lister heads, square 
= and cone heads. 
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THUMB NUTS 
Thumb nuts a bolt 
sizes 3/16” to 34” 
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SPECIAL BOLTS 


We also specialize In difficult designs. 
Send for catalog of eomplete tine. 


CLARK BROS. BOLT CO. 


Milidale, Conn. 
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‘HOUSEHOLD CASTERS 
RUBBER CUSHION SLIDES 


2, 





Profit Makers for 
Hardware Dealers 





A sales producing display 
| ("8x12") with samples mounted 
| on removable wooden’ plugs. 

This display available to dealers 

purchasing the quality group. 

Write for complete information 

on how it can be obtained. It is 

the most practical. caster sales 
aid ever developed. 


THE BASSICK COMPANY 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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often the retailer has reasonable 
cause for feeling that the wholesaler 
regards him merely as a source from 
which orders flow and not as the 
most vitally important link in the 
chain of distribution. 

We may now summarize our com- 
parison of the wholesaler and the 
manufacturer’s branch house. The 
jobber performs the function of as- 
sembling in a manner infinitely more 
convenient to the retailer and in the 
final analysis much less costly to 
the ultimate consumer than is possi- 
ble to the manufacturer. The whole- 
saler has performed the delivery 
function in a fashion so liberal and 
so extensive as to be in some cases 
economically unsound. The speed 
and thoroughness of his performance 
in this field far outstrips anything 
the manufacturer might attempt. In 
financing retail distribution the job- 
ber holds his own in the volume of 
credit he extends and _ probably 
exceeds the manufacturer in the 
adaptation of his credit service to 
the peculiar local and trade needs 
of the retail business. He does more 
than his share of the work of taking 
up the slack between the time of 
production and that of consumption. 
And finally in all but a few trades 
he is in a much better position than 
is the manufacturer to do the neces- 
sary work of educating, training and 
aiding the retailer in the technique 
and methods of selling. But he has 
not completely utilized his possibil- 
ities in this directon. 


Requires Bold Demand 


In developng and applymg the 
differentials plan, the wholesaler is 
making a bold demand for the re- 
turn to ‘which he considers himself 
entitled. Over any considerable 
period of time he can expect the 
plan to gain him nothing more than 
what is rightfully his on the basis 
of the services he renders to the 
other agents in the economic system 
and to society at large. If he is 
greedy and attempts to force a re- 
turn greater than that which he may 
justly claim on this basis he is 
thereby simply writing the lines for 
his own exit from the economic stage. 

By reason of a superior and eco- 
nomical performance of the distri- 
bution services of assembling, deliv- 
ery, financing, selling and bearing 
the burden of the adjustment of 
production to consumer demand in 
point of time, the wholesaler should 
be able to demand on the basis of 


absolute justice and to assure him- 
self through this differentials plan a 
reasonable recompense from the sev- 
eral business groups which he serves. 
By reason of the fact that he plays 
an indispensable role in assuring 
ultimate consumers the opportunity 
of buying precisely the merchandise 
they desire, under the circumstances 
most convenient to them and accom- 
panied by the incidental and supple- 
mentary services necessary to assure 
them the utmost in satisfaction to be 
derived from their purchase, the 
wholesaler may justly expect to re- 
ceive from society over the coming 
years a reward sufficient not only to 
assure his survival but to make cer- 
tain his place in the distribution sun. 


The Results 


Upon each wholesaler as an indi- 
vidual and upon him alone, upon the 
fidelity with which he performs his 
part in this differentials plan, and 
upon the intelligence and resolution 
with which he turns his back upon 
opportunities for small immediate 
gains and sets his face toward the 
assurance of a more permanent and 
more adequate return, depends the 
issue as to whether or not whole- 
salers as a class will through this 
project secure that to which they 
are entitled by reason of their ser- 
vices to the distributive system and 
to society. 


It is apparent, therefore, that the 
independent retailer must in the fi- 
nal analysis rely upon the wholesaler 
as the primary source of the goods 
which he sells. If the wholesaler 
fails, the independent retailer will 
be so crippled that he will inevitably 
fail also. If the wholesaler cannot 
so arrange it that the independent 
store can get its merchandise at 
prices comparable to those paid by 
the chain, the independent retailer 
must fail and the wholesaler must 
pass into oblivion along with him. 
Any benefit derived from the suc- 
cess of this plan, therefore, will be 
shared by both. It is just as vital a 
need for the retailer as it is for the 
jobber. 





Due to the completeness of 
presenting the convention re- 
port, space will not permit 
publishing some of the ad- 
dresses and discussions in this 
issue. These will be published 
in the Nov. 7, 1935, issue of 
HARDWARE AGE, 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


©¢¢ A Proven Plan That Will 
NET YOU $60000 PER YEAR 


The experience of your fellow dealers is the most reliable 
evidence of the value of a product or a plan to your busi- 
ness. More than 3000 dealers have averaged better than 
$600 EXTRA profits annually with the DREADNAUGHT 
Sander Rental Plan. The DREADNAUGHT Plan will 
make your paint department 100% complete and profit- 
able—increase sales of finishing materials many times 
over. DREADNAUGHT is the one lightweight, portable 
sander that has proven thoroughly practical and profit- 
able in rental service. Both product and plan are backed 
by 20 years of successful specialization. With the 
DREADNAUGHT you begin to CASH IN IMMEDIATELY 
Simple Displays Like This Have WITH VIRTUALLY NO INVESTMENT. Details are 
Averaged $600.00 EXTRA Profits yours for the asking. Simply use the coupon. 
Annually for more than 3000 


Dealers DREADNAUGHT SANDERS 


Th] ae a TEM eteL UL felt g MUSKEGON MICHIGAN 


DREADNAUGHT SANDERS—Muskegon, Michigan 
(Clarke Sanding Machine Co.), Dept. HA 1035 

Please send me complete information regarding your DREADNAUGHT Rental Plan 
without obligation. 
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LOOK AT 
PROHT 


The average electrician or good 
mechanic is satisfied only with 
good tools. Inferior tools that sell 
on price rarely build steady cus- 
tomers. Klein Pliers at their new re- 
duced prices represent the maxi- 
mum in tool quality and value, 
and what is more important, they 
carry a fair profit for the hardware 
dealer. Be sure to push Kleins when 
you are asked for pliers. Kleins 
guarantee customers satisfaction 
and profits for you. 


Distributed through jobbers 
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Reciprocal Tariffs 


(Continued from page 63) 


agreements with Haiti, Belgium and 
Sweden have been concluded and 
have become operative, and all of 
them have resulted in reductions in 
the old duties. In addition to these 
four agreements now in effect agree- 
ments have also been concluded with 
Colombia and Brazil, and are only 
awaiting acceptance and ratification 
by the foreign governments con- 
cerned before becoming operative. 
In addition to these concluded agree- 
ments, negotiations are now in prog- 
ress with Spain, Switzerland, Nether- 
lands, Finland, Italy, Canada, 
France and four Central American 
republics. Negotiations with some 
of these countries have been under 
way for so long as to give consider- 
able support to the reports current 
out of Washington to the effect that 
negotiating a reciprocity trade agree- 
ment with some foreign countries is 
like leading a horse to water. 

The test of the effectiveness of the 
four agreements which are now in 
operation lies, of course, in a before- 
and-after comparison of import sta- 
tistics. This, as I have mentioned, 
is impossible because of the limited 
time the new duties have been in 
effect, and in lieu of such a com- 
parison, I offer you the following 
analysis showing the number of 
paragraphs in the Tariff Act of 1930 
in which duty reductions have been 
made as a result of the four agree- 
ments now in effect. (Parenthet- 
ically, let me say first that in addi- 
tion to the straight out-and-out duty 
reductions which have been made, 
certain of the agreements we have 
made include a duty-freezing prom- 
ise on our part under which we 
agree to keep a free-list commodity 
on the free list for at least a certain 
length’ of time or not to increase a 
duty on a particular commodity in 
any future negotiations. To illus- 
trate the result of this rate-freezing 
procedure I refer to the case of 
forks, hoes and rakes. As the re- 
sult of a flexible-tariff investigation. 
the duty on forks, hoes and rakes 
was cut from 30 per cent to 15 per 
cent in May of 1933; by one of the 
provisions of the Swedish Agree- 
ment we agreed to freeze this re- 
duced duty on forks, hoes and rakes 
at the 15 per cent figure. Most of 
these freezing agreements on our 
part relate to commodities now on 
the free list and in the analysis 
which follows I have eliminated all 
of these and give you only a sum- 
mary showing the number of para- 
graphs in the dutiable schedules of 
the Act of 1930 in which to date 


duty reductions have occurred.) 

In both the chemical and glass 
schedules, the rates in 10 paragraphs 
in each have been reduced. In the 
metal schedule, the rates in 26 
paragraphs have been cut. In the 
lumber schedule, two. In the sugar 
schedule, one. In the tobacco sched- 
ule, three. In the agricultural sched- 
ule, fifteen. In the liquor schedule, 
two. In the manufactured cotton 
schedule, two. In the flex and hemp 
schedule, four. In the wool sched- 
ule, one. In the paper schedule, 
seven. In the sundries schedule, 
seven. This makes a total of 92 
paragraphs in which duty reductions 
have so far taken place and in the 
case of many of these paragraphs 
more than one rate has been reduced 
so that as regards the number of 
rates affected, my summary is a very 
conservative indication of the scope 
to which the new tariff policy has 
revised our tariff downward. 

Even a casual examination of this 
summary brings out a rather strik- 
ing result of the program thus far. 
In the distinctly industrial sched- 
ules—chemicals, glass and pottery, 
metals, spirits, cotton manufactures, 
flax manufactures, wool manufac- 
tures, paper and sundries—the rates 
in 69 paragraphs have been reduced, 
leaving 23 paragraphs as having 
been affected in the lumber, sugar. 
tobacco and agricultural schedules. 
Plainly, it would appear that the 
industrial schedules are bearing the 
brunt of the downward revision now 
going on and a closer examination 
of the duty changes made to date 
bears this out in even more striking 
fashion. Of the 23 paragraphs af- 
fected which I have listed as agri- 
cultural, most of the reductions have 
been made as a result of the Cuban 
Agreement and relate to imports 
from Cuba only and in many cases 
for only a part of the year or until 
a certain quota is reached. For ex- 
ample, the Cuban Agreement cut 
the duty on potatoes from 60c a 
hundred to 30c a hundred, but the 
reduced duty applies only to po- 
tatoes imported from Cuba and for 
only three months of the year. I 
call this comparison between the 
treatment being accorded industry 
and agriculture to your attention as 
an interesting manifestation of an 
objective fact. 

I referred earlier to the special 
situation with respect to Germany, 
as to which a brief discussion prop- 
erly belongs in this consideration of 
the tangible results to date of our 
tariff revision program. In 1925, 
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Patented 


A SENSATIONAL device that makes 
glass handling simple, speedy and safe. 
Compact, convenient, with a permanent 
measuring rule. Perfectly constructed 
for efficient operation. Fully guaranteed. 


Two standard sizes, 42” x 48” and 42” x 36”. 
Prices on other sizes given on request. 


Introductory Price $19.75 
F.O.B. Minneapolis 
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- which means a hatchet for 
volunteer firemen—in Cuba and 
certain countries in Central and 
South America. Here again is 
an example of the varied uses be- 
ing made of Collins axes in vari- 
ous points of the world, 


“HUDSON 


. which means a 
big favorite with hunt- 
ers and trappers. 

No. 986 
Hudson Bay 
Axe 


Men experienced in the 
use of cutting tools do not 
have to be shown the ad- 
vantages of the Collins line. 
To an inexperienced man a 
dealer can easily and rapidly 
point out the evident built-in 
quality, the perfect balance, the 
freedom from defects—the out- 
standing superiority of all Collins 
axes. 


Sell the line that represents over a 
century of experience in the manufac- 
ture of edged tools. Your selling job 
will be easier—your customers will come 
back for more. 


Collins axes are made in all standard pat- 
terns, weights and finishes. If your jobber 
cannot supply you, write us. 


Collins Official 
Boy Scout Axe 


tHE COLLINS co. 


COLLINSVILLE, CONN. 
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we negotiated a commercial treaty 
of the so-called unconditional most- 
favored nation type with Germany, 


| which ran for 10 years until about 


a week ago. You will recall that 
some months back the German Gov- 
ernment served us with notice of 
its intention to abrogate that treaty 
on its termination date. This was 
equivalent to Germany’s notifying us 
that after October 15 of this year 
the special treatment which had 
been granted our exports into Ger- 
many under the treaty of 1925 would 
cease. The President has countered 
this move by a proclamation which 
puts Germany in a class by itself as 
regards her exports to this country. 
Early in this discussion I referred 
to the fact that duty reductions pro- 
claimed by the President on imports 
from a country with which we ne- 
gotiated a commercial agreement 
were applicable to imports from all 
the world and until about a week 
ago this was the case. Since then 
our imports from Germany of com- 
modities on which duty reductions 
have beén made pay the old rates 
in the Tariff Act of 1930 and will 
continue to do so indefinitely. 

I have confined my discussion 
thus far to the import side of our 
new tariff program, first, because of 
time limits and, second, because I 
have assumed that it was the im- 
port side of the picture in which you 
were interested. However, I would 
not be making a fair presentation 
of the facts without some reference 
to the developments and accom- 
plishments to date on the export 
side of our new tariff program. This 
will of necessity have to be brief 
but will, I hope, serve to indicate 
to you at least the important as- 
pects on the export side. It is, of 
course, impossible as yet to meas- 
ure the effect of the foreign con- 
cessions granted us by a compari- 
son of export statistics, and I can 
therefore only describe to you the 
nature and extent of the concessions 
we have secured. 


Foreign Concessions 

In detail, the foreign concessions 
granted to our exports are more 
complicated than the concessions we 
make because most foreign tariff 
laws are by no means as simple as 
ours. Basically, however, the con- 
cessions which we have secured are 
similar to those we have given and 
consist in reductions in the duties on 
our exports and promises to freeze 
particular duties or customs treat- 
ment. In addition, we have secured 
modifications in certain quotas and 
preference treatments. 

The agreements concluded with 


Belgium and Sweden illustrate very 
well the nature and character of the 
treatment we are getting for our ex- 
ports in return for the concessions 
we are granting to imports. In the 
case of both of these agreements the 
general character of the commod- 
ities on which we have been granted 
concessions is very similar. Both 
include concessions to us on certain 
agricultural products, including par- 
ticularly fruits, both include con- 
cessions on certain kinds of machin- 
ery and electrical equipment and 
both, but especially the Belgium 
agreement, include substantial con- 
cessions on our automobile exports. 

The Belgium agreement reduced 
22 duties in our favor, bound 12, 
liberalized 6 quotas, bound 2, sup- 
pressed another and reduced or sup- 
pressed 3 taxes. Altogether, the 
concessions granted our trade with 
Belgium affect 38 per cent of our 
exports to Belgium on the basis of 
1933 data. 


Swedish Agreement 


The Swedish agreement granted 
us concessions on 64 articles, of 
which 21 were duty reductions, 27 
froze existing duties and the remain- 
ing 16 froze certain items on 
Sweden’s free list. On the basis of 
our export trade with Sweden in 
1933 the concessions granted our 
exports affect 61 per cent of the 
total, but by far the largest propor- 
tion of this is accounted for by the 
freezing concessions granted our 
trade by Sweden. 

In what I have said so far I have 
deliberately tried to limit myself to 
a presentation of facts with no ex- 
pressed criticism and only a min- 
imum of implied. I say I have done 
this deliberately because any real 
criticism of our Government’s new 
tariff program made at this time can 
be waved aside as premature and a 
pre-judging of the case. Before 
concluding, however, I am going to 
attempt a brief appraisal of our new 
tariff policy which will, of necessity, 
be somewhat critical. 

In any such appraisal, the first 
and most striking characteristic of 
our new tariff policy is its manifest 
inconsistency with certain other 
major features of the Government’s 
economic program. Thanks to the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Schechter case, I need only mention 
the inconsistency between the whole 
plan and purpose of NRA and a 
tariff reducing program which cuts 
the rates particularly in the indus- 
trial schedules. (I will be reminded 
that this obvious inconsistency be- 
tween NRA and the new tariff pol- 
icy was met by the provision in the 
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HERE’S one of the fastest selling items in the retail 
hardware trade .. . ball bearing casters that roll in any 
direction quietly, smoothly and without effort. 

MERCHANTS MAKE MONEY WITH “ACME” CASTERS 
Every customer is a logical prospect for “ACME” Ball 
Bearing Casters. All you have to do is demonstrate . . . 
roll an “acme” along the counter or in the palm of your 


hand and the sale is made. Stock “acmeEs” and roll up 
profits. 
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YOU svy toots 


Because.......- 


YOU SELL THEM 


And because of this fact your ap- 
proach to buying is very likely to 
be different from that of the tool 
user. But should it be different? 
Of course it will always be some- 
what different, but wouldn’t it be 
better if you were to take the real 
tool users’ attitude when you are 
buying tools to sell? 


It makes no difference whether 
you are a jobber or a retailer. If 
you will actually put yourself in the 
frame of mind of the user, you will 
be much more successful in select- 
ing tools that will please the con- 
sumer. And isn’t that the basis of 
successful merchandising? 


It means that quality will be 
placed before price; that suitability 
for the job will be placed before 
single-sale profit; and that the 
building of goodwill and a repeat 
business will be the main theme of 
your sales effort. As a result, net 
profit, the necessary result of all 
business, will take care of itself. 


It will pay you to become familiar 
with Greenlee Hand Tools for 
Working Wood, as a help in select- 
ing tools to meet the needs of the 
consumer. 


Greenlee will soon make an an- 
nouncement of special interest 
and importance to jobbers and re- 
tailers, because it concerns a new 
Greenlee tool that is designed and 
built with the consumer entirely 
in mind. As a result, it will sat- 
isfy the user and build goodwill 
and profits for the dealer. 

If you want full information just 
as soon as it is available, write 
us now. 





ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Augers, Auger Bits, Chisels, 
Gouges, Draw Knives, 
Turning Tools, etc. 
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NRA law which authorized the 
President, if necessary, to shut out 
imports that were interfering with 
an industry operating under a code. 
My reply to this is that the import 
control provision in the NRA law 
was not worth the paper it was 
written on.) 

The NRA is gone, but the AAA 
stays on. Under it and largely be- 
cause of it, the prices of all our 
principal farm _ products have 
climbed to levels which makes it 
possible and profitable to import 
these commodities despite the tariff 
rates in the Act of 1930. However, 
having committed ourselves to a 
downward tariff revision program in 
the interests of international good 
will and increased foreign trade for 
all concerned, we are hardly in a 
position to increase the tariff rates 
in our agricultural schedule to pro- 
tect our farmers against the increas- 
ing volume of foreign agricultural 
products, attracted to our markets 
by the drastic increases in the prices 
of most of our basic farm products. 
For the first eight months of last 
year we imported about 650,000 
pounds of fresh pork, ham and 
bacon; for the first eight months of 
this year we imported over 5,000,- 
000 pounds. For the first eight 
months of last year we imported less 
than 150,000 pounds of lard as 
against over 814 million pounds 
this year. Our imports of butter as 
between the first eight months of 
last year and the first eight months 
of this year jumped from less than 
500,000 pounds to almost 22,000,- 
000 pounds. Our imports of corn 
as between the two periods jumped 
from 370,000 bushels to almost 32,- 
000,000 bushels. For the first eight 
months of last year we imported 
4414 million pounds of edible vege- 
table oils and fats as against 306,- 
000,000 pounds this year. I have 
had difficulty in reconciling a tariff 
policy which permits such increased 
imports as these, with the extremes 
to which the Government has gone 
under the AAA to improve the 
farmers’ economic position. But 
about a week ago our distinguished 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wal- 
lace, made a tariff speech over the 
radio in which it is possible for a 
cynic to find a key to the incon- 
sistency in the Government’s tariff 
policy and its farm program. Re- 
ferring to our increased agricul- 
tural imports, Secretary Wallace 
said: 

“Barring out farm product imports 
in 1935 would have been a very tem- 
porary advantage to farmers. The re- 
sulting rise in domestic prices would 


have hurt consumers, who would have © 


responded by buying less of that 
product. Within a short period of 
time the price would have climbed 
back down under the pressure of 
consumer resentment and the farmer 
would be back where he was.” 

The farmer might go back to 
where he was if agricultural imports 
were barred out, but the cynic will 
find in the Secretary’s statement a 
fear that unless agricultural imports 
are permitted to come in in suff- 
cient volume to keep farm prices 
from going too high, a year or so 
from now Mr. Wallace might not 
“be back where he was.” 

So much for the inconsistencies 
in our new tariff policy when com- 
pared with other features in the 
Government’s economic program. 
What now of the wisdom and eco- 
nomic soundness of a plan which 
has for its deliberate purpose a 
transfer of at least a part of our 
present industrial production, of, 
say, chemicals, glassware, hardware 
and the like from this country to for- 
eign countries so that we may make 
and export more adding machines, 
typewriters and automobiles? I 
have never been able to see how 
such a plan could result in an eco- 
nomic gain—how an increased pro- 
duction in certain of our industries 
could more than make up for at 
least the partial destruction of 
others — economically operating in 
this country and employing Ameri- 
can labor at fair wages. 


General Provisions 


Consider now the all-important 
generalization provision in the new 
law—the eighteen words I quoted 
earlier—which requires us to ex- 
tend to the imports from all coun- 
tries the duty concessions we grant 
a particular country. This to me is 
the weakest and at the same time the 
most vicious feature in the new tariff 
plan. I referred earlier to the re- 
duction in our duty on scythes and 
sickles made as the result of the 
Swedish agreement and which re- 
duced duty applies to the imports 
of scythes and sickles from a dozen 
other countries. Last year 40 per 
cent of our imports of scythes and 
sickles came from Sweden and 60 
per cent came from various other 
countries including Germany, the 
United Kingdom, Japan, Austria, 
Finland and France, all of whom 
benefit by the reduced duty on 
scythes and sickles resulting from 
the Swedish agreement without hav- 
ing granted us a thing in return. The 
Belgian agreement includes. an il- 
lustration of the extreme to which 
this generalization requirement, can 
go. As a result of the Belgian 
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agreement we reduced our duty on 
motion picture film from 4c. a linear 
foot to 2c. Last year 7 per cent of 
our imports of motion picture film 
came from Belgium while 93 per 
cent came from Canada. The Cana- 
dian imports, of course, share in the 
duty reduction we granted on Bel- 
gian motion picture film with thus 
far no equivalent concession to us 
from Canada. 

It is claimed that it was necessary 
to include this generalization re- 
quirement in our new tariff law in 
order to get around the difficulties 
and complications which would 
otherwise have developed because of 
the forty or more trade treaties and 
agreements we had negotiated with 
foreign countries prior to the adop- 
tion of our new policy. This may 
have been the reason for the inclu- 
sion of this provision, but it would 
seem to me that with all the in- 
genuity that has been exercised in 
Washington to meet and to get 
around difficult situations it ought 
to have been possible to handle this 
one if the will to do it had been 
there. In my opinion, as time goes 
on this generalization requirement 
will make it increasingly difficult for 
us to bargain on anything like even 
terms with foreign countries. Con- 
sider the situation which will face 
us after we have negotiated, say, ten 
or twelve agreements with various 
foreign countries. By that time I 
can see our tariff-rate structure so 
reduced, with the duty reductions ap- 
plicable to imports from all coun- 
tries, that it seems to me we will 
have generalized ourselves out of a 
trading position. 

I shall make only a passing com- 
ment in this critical appraisal to two 
other aspects of our new tariff 
policy. The first of these has to do 
with the constitutionality of the 
whole procedure. This is of course 
properly a question for the legal 
profession and the courts, but may 
I nevertheless say that our new tariff 
plan will sooner or later be ques- 
tioned on at least two counts? One 
of these is the requirement in our 
Constitution that all revenue legis- 
lation must originate in the House 
of Representatives, and the other is 
the requirement that all treaties 
made by this country with a foreign 
country require ratification by the 
Senate. 

The second of my last two criti- 
cal observations is in a wholly dif- 
ferent key from what I have been 
saying. Just as it is said there is 
some good in the worst of us, I feel 
I would be unfairly critical if I did 
not say that in my opinion in the 
agreements concluded so far our 


negotiators have done a good job 
from the standpoint of the conces- 
sions they have secured for our ex- 
port business. I think it is an 
achievement of no small magnitude 
to have negotiated an agreement 
with Belgium in which concessions 
granted us apparently affect about 
40 per cent of our exports to Bel- 
gium. And it is equally an accom- 
plishment, I think, to have put 
through an agreement with Sweden 
by which Sweden makes concessions 
on about 60 per cent of her imports 
from us. But the real test of the 
merit and effectiveness of our new 
tariff plan is not in what has been 
done to date but in what is still to 
be done. The agreement with Canada 
and the agreement with France, both 
of which are now under negotiation, 
will, I am convinced, do more to 
make or break the new plan than 
anything else now in contemplation. 
I said I would include in this criti- 
cal appraisal a reference to its rela- 
tion to our foreign-trade policy as 
a whole. I conclude with this, and 
I think it is probably more important 
and more significant in explaining 
the underlying plan and purpose of 
our new tariff policy than anything 
I have said so far. I can here only 
suggest to you what this underlying 
purpose may be, and I do so by 
reading you two statements, each 
made within the past month by quite 
different authors. The first is from 
the recent radio speech by Secre- 
tary Wallace to which I have al- 
ready referred: 

“From a long-time point of view it 
would of course be wise, if the United 
States is to remain a creditor nation, 
and is not continually to import de- 
structive quantities of gold and sil- 
ver, for imports to exceed exports 
by several hundred million dollars 
annually. Many persons surveying 
import and export figures for 1935, 
and not having any clear-cut under- 
standing of the long shadow left by 
the drought, will hastily reach con- 
clusions that the United States in 1935 
was definitely beginning to act as a 
creditor nation must act. This is not 
yet the case.” 

The second of these statements 
consists of two paragraphs from a 
recent Whaley-Eaton tariff report: 

“The nature of our foreign trade 
has changed radically and the move- 
ment is continuing. In brief, a revo- 
lution has occurred and it is neces- 
sary for our exporters and our indus- 
tries (those who do and those who 
do not export), to trim their sails to 
a new set of conditions. The future 
is still shrouded in doubt, but it is 
now possible to forecast the trend 
with some degree of accuracy. What 
has occurred, and it is more than a 
straw to show which way the wind is 
blowing, is best presented by refer- 
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bigger profits 
by riding the winner 


Thanks to extensive promotions by concerns 
roasting coffee, everybody is looking for a 
better cup of coffee. The stage has been all 
set for somebody to offer a better way of 
making coffee. At precisely the right time 
along comes Silex . . . with a revolutionary 
coffee-making improvement—the glass coffee 
maker. 


Merchants selling Silex to coffee-conscious 
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ring to governmental statistics. 
“For the month of August, 1935, we 
had a favorable trade balance of 
slightly over $2 millions; for the same 
month of 1934 a favorable trade bal- 
ance of well over $52 millions. For 
the eight months of the calendar 
year ending with August, our trade 
balance in 1935 amounted to only $27 
millions. In the same period of 1934 
the favorable balance was over $259 
millions. These figures, in themselves, 
show that a revolution has been oc- 
curring in our foreign trade. Foreign- 
ers no longer pay us such large sums 
of money on our favorable balance 
as in previous years, and this is being 
reflected, in some cases, in payments 
of debts, excepting war debts. Con- 
tinuation of the trend would give us 
an unfavorable trade balance, which 
is the normal thing for a creditor 


country. Even more significant than, 


the total figures of decrease in favor- 
able trade balance is the fact that, 


comparing the first eight months of 

this year, with the same period of 

1934, the value of our exports is al- 

most exactly the same. The change 

in our favorable trade balance is due 
entirely to a large increase in the 
value of our imports.” 

If this forecast is correct, and 
there is much to indicate that it is, 
there is trouble ahead for many 
American industries, some of which 
are almost certainly represented in 
this room, and there are lean years 
in prospect for the American work- 
men employed in those industries. 
If this forecast is correct, it will take 
a profound philosophical viewpoint 
and an exalted spirit of altruism on 
the part of American industry and 
American labor to accept it and to 
sit idly by watching its fulfillment 
with a national election in this coun- 
try every four years. 





Indifference of Wholesalers Toward 
Institute Surprising, Says Rose 


N this discussion which followed 
Mr. Swain’s remarks, S. Edward 
Rose, president, Barker, Rose & 

Kimball, Elmira, N. Y., said: “I was 
talking with a manufacturer yester- 
day who has a hundred thousand- 
dollar contract with a mail order 
house which he regards as rather 
profitable and he said that it seemed 
unfair to him under this arrange- 
ment for him to be asked to sacri- 
fice that profitable business, or to 
announce a policy which would re- 
sult in that unless he did get a cor- 
responding amount of benefit from 
the regular wholesalers. He said 
that apparently the wholesalers are 
rather indifferent. He was rather 
waiting to see which way the cat was 
going to jump. If there were any 
reasonable assurance that the re- 
action was going to be favorable, he 
should decide to let the contract that 
he had lapse on January Ist. I don’t 
know whether you believe that or 
not, but I do, and I can understand 
the opposition which manufacturers 
have to this plan. I can even under- 
stand the objections that would be 
raised by some so-called national 
jobbers, but I confess that I am a 
bit phased by the indifference of the 
ordinary run of the mill jobbers.. It 
looks to me as though something 
was being handed us, for the first 
time in the memory of man, on a 
silver platter. The situation which 
this organization proposes to bring 
out is one that we have talked about 
here for yeats without end and 
for achievement of which we have 
experimented ‘with all kinds of 
schemes, even going so far as to re- 





S. EDWARD ROSE 


sort to legislation for price mainte- 
nance, which I think is clearly 
against public policy and quite im- 
possible. 

“My house sent out two hundred 
letters to our chief sources of sup- 
ply, commending this Institution, 
and in passing it is interesting to 
note that less than 20 per cent of 
those firms are represented in the 
very excellent report that was put 
out by the Association, and I think 
it is very significant, indeed, that 
probably at least 75 per cent of the 
firms listed in that report there 
wouldn’t dream of submitting a 
statement to the American Institute 
of Fair Competition for reasons that 
are obvious to all of us. This organi- 
zation proposes to do nothing more 
than we have done ourselves, but to 
do it more effectively. I think it is 
entitled to our very serious consid- 
eration.” 
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N O, these figures are not a quarter- 
back’s signal for a trick play. They are 
just an everyday occurrence. They repre- 
sent the number of replies five different 
manufacturers received to their advertise- 
ments for Sales Representatives. These 
advertisements appeared in the Classified 
Section of HARDWARE AGE. 


This response proves that the most 
direct approach to alert Sales Representa- 
tives is via the HARDWARE AGE Clas- 
sified Columns. 

When you require a Sales Representa- 
tive, in any section of the country, adver- 
tise your wants in the Classified Section. 
You will be reasonably certain to find the 
man you want. 


HARDWARE AGE 


Classified Opportunities Department 
239 West 39th St.+ New York, N. Y. 
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AMERICA’S FAST- 


GROWING ALL-YEAR 


SPORT 


U’ go your sales on shot shells 

. on guns, shooting glasses, 
jackets and other accessories ONCE 
YOU GET A GROUP OF FEL- 
LOWS SHOOTING SKEET! It’s 
a real money-maker—and it works 
every month in the year. 

Talk Skeet to local country clubs 
—Sportsman’s Associations and 
Izaak Walton chapters. Talk to any 
small group of shooters. Show them 
how little it costs to get started. 
The game itself will do the rest— 
will bring in extra business every 
month in the year. Ask us for any 
help you need. Remington Arms 


Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 





WONDER OUTFIT, two 
traps, singlever control, 
complete, retails for $399 — 
first choice of country’s 
leading Skeet clubs. Lower 
priced outfits to meet all 
pocketbooks. 
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HAND TRAP 


retails for only $3.50. Every 
one sold means extra prof- 
its on shells and targets. 
Finest on market. Auto- 
matic — effortless. Walnut 
handle — cadmium plated 
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Don’t Let It ' 
Run Away From Youe 


You'll find many good accounts 
advertising for sales representatives 
in the Classified Opportunities Sec- 
tion, 

Many of these side lines may be 
just what you need to increase your 
commissions. 

If you don’t find the kind of 
line you want, why not adver- 
tise for it? Many manufacturers 
look through the Sales Accounts 
Wanted advertisements before they 
advertise for salesmen. 

Take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity the Classified Section offers 
you to keep in touch with the sales 
positions that are open. Read the 
classified section of each issue. 
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Three Different Views Expressed on 
List and Discounts Versus Net Prices 


salers’ session was that of the list and discount method of pricing 


T= second subject discussed at the Thursday morning’s Whole- 


versus the net price system. The expressions on this subject fell 
into three different classes. In one group were those favoring the list and 
discount method, in another those favoring the net price plan, and in the 
third group those favoring the use of both plans. In the latter group the 
opinion prevailed that the merchandise should be sold on the same price 


basis as it was purchased. 


C. J. O’Neill, president, O’Neill- 
McNamara Hardware Co., Vicks- 
burg, Miss., said: “I think it is the 
better method than the straight price 
list. I believe that you can convince 
a customer that you are really giv- 
ing him the right price when you fix 
the discount.” 

H. J. Funk, Albany Hardware & 
Iron Co., Albany, N. Y., said: “I 
like the net price system, on practi- 
cally all the lines except bolts, nuts 
and what have you there. It has a 
tendency to do away with a great 
deal of extra two and a half and five 
per cent cutting of prices. We are 
all human, and you cannot remem- 
ber net prices from one day to the 
next unless you have them right in 
front of you. Taking the leader 
items you might do it, but as a 
whole, take and sell on a net basis 
rather than list and discount it, I 
think it would be well worthwhile. 
Personally, I figure the discount 
myself and issue the net prices.” 

E. W. Hardin, president, Amarillo 
Hardware Co., Amarillo, Tex., said: 
“We prefer the net prices in prefer- 
ence to the discounts. That would 
be our choice in the matter.” 

L. H. Bronson, Bronson & Towns- 
end Co., New Haven, Conn., said: 
“From a_ practical standpoint, I 
think Mr. Funk has covered the 
main point as between the two sys- 
tems. It is easier to carry along a 
discount, I suppose easier to buy 
that way, but you take a long line, 
that has perhaps three or four com- 
petitive items in it, if it is run by 
list and discount you quote a cut 
price in the form of a discount and 
it covers the whole line; but you 
perhaps can pick those three items 
out and make a special price, bring 
them into some special price class, 
which is very often the basis of the 
cutting of price, and by bringing an 
item into a special price class you 
can leavegthe rest of the line on a 
better profit basis.” 

J. E. Woodmansee, treasurer, 
Richards & Conover Hardware Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., said: “I like to 
sell on list and discount if we have 
made our same buy on that basis. 


Anything we buy on the net price 
basis I like to sell that same way. 
If the list and discount is in. oper- 
ation, then I choose to use the list 
and discount because I think we 
are in a better position to meet the 
competition and prices that are 
quoted. I know that frequently a 
dealer is quoted in net price and 
you come along and give him a list 
and discount plan, and the dealer is 
not so active and alert mentally in 
figuring what his price is, so I think 
it is better understood by the dealer 
if we sell to him on the same basis 
—buy on the net price basis and 
sell on the net price basis and, if we 
buy on the list and discount basis, 
sell on list and discount. 

“Now, so far as the other ques- 
tion is concerned, we have always 
given what we call a catalog cost. 
It isn’t our actual cost, nor is it par- 
ticularly a loaded cost, but it is a 
margin between the actual cost and 
the catalog cost that we feel that we 
must have to take care of emer- 
gencies and many other things in 
order to profitably operate. 

“T think the problem is a problem 
of each wholesaler, so far as the 
prices given salesmen are con- 
cerned. So far as selling is con- 
cerned, if we could have universal 
net prices throughout the industry 
on all commodities, it would be a 
splendid thing. Inasmuch as that is 
not the way we buy the goods, then 
I’m in favor of continuing as we do 
—give net prices where we _ pur- 
chase net price and give list and 
discount where we purchase on that 
basis.” 

G. E. Jennings, president and 
treasurer, Wright & Wilhelmy Co., 
Omaha, Neb., said: “I would like to 
differ with Mr. Woodmansee because 
we are in competition out there and 
we buy a great many items on list 
and discount, but we resell them on 
a net basis. For instance, for sev- 
eral years we have been buying 
bolts on list and discount, and we 
have in our catalog the prices fig- 
ured out net. The same way with 
files, and the same holds true in the 
case of screws, our price on screws 
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BECOMES A SALESMAN! 


Here's a fuse that sells itself. . . . 
The "Blac-Link" silhouetted against the 
white background assures quick, 
positive detection of blown 
fuses. . . . That's why your 
customers buy Shawmut 


Blac-Link Plug Fuses. 


- 


Display the Blac-Link display car- 
ton and sell MORE plug fuses! 


Carries Underwriters’ Label 


THE CHASE-SHAWMUT CO. 
NEWBURYPORT - MASS. 


FUSE 


SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 








STOVE 
BOLTS 


4 ‘Bolts—Tire, Sink. 
Screws—Woced, Drive, Coach, ff 
Machine, Cap, Set, Thumb, 
Lock Cap, Knob. } 
Nuts — Semi-finished, Machine 
Screw, Acorn Cap. ' 
Chain — Sash, Jack, Safety ff 
Ladder, Furnace, Register. ff] 
Escutcheon Pins 
THE CORBIN SCREW 
CORPORATION 
THE AMERICAN HARDWARE 
CORPORATION, SUCCESSOR 
New Britain, Conn. 
Warehouses: 
Pa New York 


Chi 
Philadelphia a 
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“The Little Fellow 
That Does the BIG Job” 


The most extensive advertising campaign in Gottschalk’s history is 
now appearing. Kitchen Jewel, illustrated above, is an unusually 
attractive item that lends itself particularly well to sales producing 
window and counter displays. It is preferred by many housewives 
to all other scouring devices. Leading stores everywhere are fea- 
turing Gottschalk’s Metal Sponge, Bronze Ball, Hand-L-Mop and 
Kitchen Jewel. 


METAL SPONGE SALES CORP., Philadelphia 








FINEST MATERIALS 
: plus 
EXPERT WORKMANSHIP 


ePASTE WAX 
eLIQUID WAX 
eMIRROR KOTE 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH THE 
HARDWARE JOBBING TRADE 


* 


H. F. STAPLES & CO., Inc. 


MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Fine Floor Waxes Since 1897 
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FIG. 30 COUPLING 


SHERMAN Long-Grip 
Couplings and Menders 


— extra long grip gives 


a secure and everlasting 
“hold” on any kind of hose. 


Made with rust-proofed heavy 
steel grip fingers—other parts 
heavy wrought brass. Sizes: 
", %”", %” and 1”. Coup- 
lings 1 doz. 
to carton. 
Menders 2 
doz. 


Write for litera- 
ture and samples. 


Sold through 
Jobbers 


FIG. 31 MENDER 


H. B. SHERMAN MFG. CO. 


Battle Creek Mich. 











FIRELINE 


The new plastic, firepot Pd has 
taken the country by storm 

is running into profitable volume 
wherever introduced. Cash in on 
his pepuler demand, send for free 


and effective sales helps. 


Circulars 


Window Cards 
Advertising Cuts 


E, for full information 
Newspaper Mats 


FIRELINE STOVE & FURNACE LINING CO. 


~~ 1935 Fireline 
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1159 Clay St., CHICAGO 






tove & Furnace 
Lining Co. 


Counter Displays 





is net, and I wouldn’t want to buy 
bolts from a manufacturer, or 
screws, or files or drill bits, a lot of 
items that you can buy on a discount 
basis and then turn around and, in- 
stead, buy them on the net basis.” 

W. F. Kennedy, president, Ott- 
Heiskell Co., Wheeling, W. Va., 
said: “I think by and large we ought 
to consider also our customers’ pref- 
erences, and we find in our case 
most of our people want to know 
what the goods cost, what the items 
cost, and if you list down a lot of 
screws and bolts and then take one 
discount at the bottom and the fel- 
low has bought $3.74 worth of 
screws and there is about six or 
eight or ten sizes—in our case there 
might be a gross of each—not ten 
gross or fifty gross. We hear of fel- 
lows buying fifty gross of 34-6, but 
we generally sell two or three gross, 
and it is better to know that they 
cost 11 than list at 86, with a long 
string of discounts, considering the 
interests of your customers. 

“In fact, when we did not follow 


the policy we are following now, 
about twenty-five years ago, we 
would have a big long bill sent back 
to us sometimes with the request to 
‘please note on the margin what - 
these goods cost us.’ And after hav- 
ing a few experiences like that, we 
did like Mr. Jennings over here, we 
took and priced everything in the 
catalog net and, of course, we would 
put in parenthesis that bolts or 
screws were figured at a certain dis- 
count and if that was not low enough 
we would make a low price for a 
man buying what we would call 
quantity. But taking it by and large, 
you can sometimes equalize some 
little things in that way, and put 
them well within the selling class 
in which the customer seeks them. 
If it is $4.00 a dozen, he figures he 
will make a profit on them of 50 
cents; whereas if it was a big long 
price and long discount list, inciden- 
tally making a lot more work for 
our house, for our bill clerks, taking 
more time in the billing and also a 
little more confusion for everyone.” 


Wholesalers Oppose Quantity 
Discount Basis and the Powder 
Branding on Loaded Shells 


HE major resolutions passed by 
the National Wholesale Hard- 

ware Association on distribution 
problems in Atlantic City, N. J., 
October 24, 1935 are as follows: 

WHEREAS, there is a tendency 
on the part of some Manufacturers 
to base their prices upon quantity 
rather than upon functional services 
performed by the buyer, and 

WHEREAS, failure to properly 
recognize the functional service 
which the wholesaler performs is an 
inequitable, discriminatory and un- 
fair practice, and 

WHEREAS, the wholesaler in the 
performance of his service as such. 
carries adequate stocks, renders 
prompt and efficient service to the 
retail trade, extends credit facilities. 
and acts as general distributing and 
sales agent for the manufacturer, 
which functions are not performed 
by others who may buy from manu- 
facturers on a quantity basis, and 

WHEREAS, the functional service 
of the wholesaler was clearly recog- 
nized by the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, by President Roosevelt 
in signing the General Wholesale 
Code, and also has been recognized 
in notable Court Decisions, espe- 





cially the decision in the Mennen 
Case, and 

WHEREAS, sales based on quan- 
tity alone which do not give the 
wholesaler the recognition to which 
he is rightfully entitled, result in 
market demoralization and unfair 
discrimination against the whole- 
saler and independent retailers, 

THEREFORE BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, by the National Whole- 
sale Hardware Association in Con- 
vention assembled at Atlantic City, 
October 24th, 1935, that the pricing 
of merchandise by manufacturers 
on a basis of quantity without recog- 
nition of wholesalers function is 
unfair and tends to disrupt orderly 
distribution, and is, therefore, looked 
upon with disfavor by our Members. 

Introduced as a separate Resolu- 
tion. 

BE IT RESOLVED BY THE NA- 
TIONAL WHOLESALE HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION, for the ef- 
ficient and economic distribution of 
ammunition, it is the request of this 
Association that manufacturers re- 
frain from showing the brand of 
powder on loaded shells, on cases 
and cartons. 
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“Soil-Flow”’ Ganon Tools 
Offer BIG PROFITS to Dealers 


Double! yes Triple! your garden tool profits with 
these Sensational New Designed Tools, which 
end back-breaking chopping motions—do work 5 
times faster and better. 


2 Popular New Numbers 


Last spring the demand taxed our production. 
Dealers reordered within a week, saying they sell 
on sight. We have added two popular tools and 
wonderful sellers—the Turf Edger and 3 Prong 
Cultivator—New and Exceptional Performers. 


WATCH FOR BIG NEWS! 


Important Announcement will be made shortly. 
Millions of people will be asking about Gardex 
“Soil-Flow” Tools. Watch for the Big News. 
Be prepared! Write us for complete details 
NOW! Be sure to address Desk 101. 


49) GARDEX 


MICHIGAN CITY INDIANA 





Stock 


and Profit with 


—GeB 


ih Semtef 
Ovrodiues 
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x \ ern 


SOT IK 
GBI {£GB4 
LOOK FOR THE “G«B” LABEL - - YOUR PROTECTION AGAINST SUBSTITUTION 


EG 


Contioed preference with experienced Dayers everywhere, and the increasing somber 
PREFERENCE= ‘Percy mie 0 tse» be ceo QT 
established the name of “G & B” as a guaranty of dependability 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 


Established 1818 - America’s Oldest Woven Wire Factory- Manufacturers 


WIRE VIRE CLOTH, NETTING « =o oi oy 
Wire Cloth, in in all M 
Meow York Ohy Galvanized Stee! ¥ hot Pr eerenam 
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AKQLADE MODEL MAKER 


The new Model Maker is a compact unit of seven 
tools and motor . Lathe, Drill, Sander, Grinder, 
Circle Saw, Sabre Saw and Vise. ‘Designed for men 
and boys who delight in making miniature models 
of airplanes, ships, trains, doll houses, doll furniture, 
toys, ash trays and countless other things. Useful 
for the handy man to repair things in the home, 
sharpen knives, etc. Can be operated on table top or 
bench. Ali ready to operate ... just plug into a 
light socket and turn the switch. 


A big Christmas item .. . and a record-breaking 
value. By all means stock the No. 15 Arcade 
Model Maker. 


Retails, complete 

with Motor for $45,°° 

West of the Rockies and Canada $16.25 
Order from your Jobber. 


ARCADE MFG. CO., FREEPORT, ILL. 
































8 
Gift Shop, 
Variety and 
Department 
Store has been 
waiting for this 
peucil to mark 


Cellophane packages 


Customers 7eed 
this CELLOPHANE 
gee Pencil 


Ostack Oren Obwe | Ccreen 























Name bat 
Address 
City State 
: 2 PENCIL 
SV 21 oS" Or A, COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 
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ARMSTRONG BROS. 


STOCKS 










SOLID 
PIPE DIES 


Chasers 
Must be 
“Backed-off? 
Today 


ARMSTRONG BROS. Stocks are of Certi- 
fied Malleable Iron, accurately machined 
and now Cadmium Plated. Trim, balanced 
tools, they take the awkwardness out of 
Pipe threading. 

ARMSTRONG BROS. Dies are Special 
Vanadium Tool Steel with ‘“backed-off’’ 
teeth that start easily, cut with less effort, 
cut faster, smoother threads and come off 
pipe without tearing or jamming. 

‘oday pipe tool buyers know that dies must 
be “‘backed-off”’ to eliminate ‘‘drag,’”’ to cut 
smooth threads. They have also learned to 
look for the Arm-and-Hammer Mark as 
the guarantee of highest quality. 


Write for the new B-35 Catalog show- 
ing the latest additions to the most 
complete line of pipe tools made. 


ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 
“The Tool Holder People” 
314 N. Francisco Ave., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 

















The Best Roofing 
May Be Ruined By 
Poor Roofing Nails 


Order your prepared 
roofing shipped with 
SIMPLEX nails en- 
closed. 1 inch for lay- 
ing new roofs, 1% 
inch for laying roof 
over shingles. Plain 
finish or rust-proof 
cadmium coated. 





TRADB MARK 
IMPLEX 
REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


Samples FREE To Dealers 


We will gladly send you Samples of these 
nails to prove their advantages to custom- 
ers. Observe they are solid one-piece, light 
shanks, with large area curved heads made 
of heavy stock—edges will not curl up when 
driven. They drive quickly from any angle 
—never injure roofing—heads resist rust. 
SIMPLEX Roofing Nails are used on roof 
covering, sheathing, insulation, also lining 
and covering for tacking signs, export pack- 
ing, etc. Also SIMPLEX Built Up Roofing 
Nails, Flat Tin Circles and Tin Strips. 





Send for FREE samples. 
CRESCENT BRASS & PIN CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 
5770 Trumbull Ave. 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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Salesmen’s Compensation 


(Continued from page 72) 


profits, and he is paid the differ- 
ence. This plan has worked very 
well when houses are willing to 
give their costs to their salesmen, 
but, of course, in an arrangement 
of this kind the question of just 
what is the cost, is liable to arise 
and is sometimes troublesome. 
Another system where houses 
do not care to disclose the costs 
to their salesmen and where the 
prices are fixed by the house, is to 
divide up the various lines into dif- 
ferent classes, each class carrying 
a certain percentage of commis- 
sion for the salesman based on the 
profits in that class. In this case, 
the salesman’s salary and expenses 
are advanced. At settlement time 
his business in the different classes 
is figured up and the result is a 
fixed amount of commissions on 
the business he did. Then from 
these commissions are deducted 
the salesman’s salary and ex- 
penses, and he is paid the differ- 
ence. This plan has also worked 
very well, and eliminates all ques- 
tion of what the goods cost. 
Another point is that the above 
two plans makes the salesman’s 
expense account a part of the ar- 
rangement. The higher his ex- 
penses, the less he ‘gets in settle- 
ment, and, of course, the lower 
his expense account, the more he 
gets at the end. And if the sales- 
man did not charge up any ex- 
pense at all, he would naturally 
receive just that much more. 
Other plans of compensating 
salesmen might be discussed, for 
instance, with some houses the 
salesman is paid a salary and ex- 
penses to achieve a certain fixed 
volume of business. On all the 
volume over that amount, he is 
given a certain commission. This 
plan is all right where the line of 
goods is such that all of the goods 
sold by the salesman pay about 
the same average percentage of 
profits, but it does not work out 
at all well when the salesman by 
selling staple goods practically 
without any profit at all, can run 
up his volume and so obtain an 
extra commission. In a case such 
as this, the house gets the worst 
of the deal. 
Above, roughly are some of the 


methods of compensating sales- 
men. Allow me to say, with all 
due respect to salesmen, that my 
experience where salesmen work 
on a flat salary and an expense 
account, without any opportunity 
of making any extra money, is 
that they do not develop into the 
hardest workers in the world. 
Human nature is human nature, 
and a man soon becomes accus- 
tomed to his salary, even if it is 
a very generous one. Usually 
every salesman lives up to his 
salary, so if there is nothing extra 
coming at the end of the year for 
overtime and extra hard work, 
soon you will find this salesman 
settling down to an easy going 
basis. Therefore, there is no ques- 
tion in my mind that if you wish 
to get enthusiastic cooperation and 
hard work out of your salesmen, 
there must be extra inducements 
offered. To my mind this is abso- 
lutely fundamental. I have had 
experience with companies where 
I found them paying their sales- 
men flat salaries, and also paying 
whatever expense accounts were 
sent in. When these salesmen 
were changed to a basis by which 
they could earn extra money, and 
the expense accounts became part 
of the deal, it was laughable the 
sudden changes that took place. 

I now quote two of the many 
letters I have received from sales- 
men on the above subject: 

“I am an old timer in the selling 
line, and cover this country from 
coast to coast, and have just re- 
turned from a trip, and believe I 
am in a very fine position to tell 
just what is what, as I meet very 
many traveling men, and from your 
own experience, you will know they 
do not keep very silent in the hotel 
lobbies. 

“Are these knights of the road 
doing well now? you ask. My an- 
swer is no. How can they when 
most of them are holding the bag 
for the manufacturer. Most of the 
old timers are gone, because they 
could not work on a 5 per cent com- 
mission basis, and pay their own 
expenses. Where are the old timers 
in the manufacturing line? These 
old timers knew what a salesman 
was up against on the road, and 
were sympathetic, and willing to 
help work out the many problems. 
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DEMING 


PUMPS 










Good profits! SAFE profits! That’s what Deming Pumps 
and Water Systems mean to YOU! Ask your 
jobber or write us for complete details. 
“MARVELETTE” for Shallow 


Wells. $49.50 and up, 
F. O. B. Salem, Ohio 











Figure 562— 
“Worm Drive” 
for Deep Wells. 

$95. 


and up 
including 
cylinder 
F. O. B. 
Salem,O. 





THE DEMING COMPANY 


1005 BROADWAY e e SALEM, OHIO 


te A oa ee 


Bores Any Arc 


of a Circle 


New Uses 


The Forstner Auger Bit, un- 

_like other bits, is guided by its 

circular rim instead of its center 

consequently it will bore any arc of 

a circle, and can be guided in any 

direction regardless of grain or knots, 

leaving a true polished surface. Takes 

the place of a chisel, gouge, scroll-saw, or 

lathe tool combined. For core boxes, fine 

and delicate patterns, veneers, screen work, 

loping, fancy scroll twist columns, newels, 

ribbon molding and mortising. 

Send for Catalogue. 


The PROGRESSIVE MFG. CO. 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 








ALLIGATOR 
STEEL BELT LACING 
For belts of all kinds and sizes. 

Genuine ALLIGATOR STEEL 

BELT LACING is stocked by 

| leading jobbers and listed in 
theircatalogs. Not sold by mail 

order companies under its own 

or any other name. Specify 

“Genuine Alligator Steel Belt 

Lacing.’’ Order 

through your jobber. 


FLEXIBLE 
STEEL LACING CO. 
‘4616 Lexington Street, Chicago 


In England at 135 Finsbury Pavement, Londen, EC 2 
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Uniform 


That’s Why Fowler & Union Brands 
Have Been the Blacksmiths’ Favorite 


for Over 50 Years! 
Uniform from head to 


Hardness point, do not buckle in 
hard feet, drive where you want them 


@ ogo. 
rate that every nail in the box is ex- 


2 € 
actly the same. 


: Three Quality Brands 


NORTHWESTERN-CROWN-UNION 


Cold-Rolled 


HORSE NAILS 
| Order from Your Jobber 
The 
ign 





Clean, accurately centered 
Shape hold-fast head ; perfect- 
taper blade, entirely free from 
“waves.” Sharp, reinforced point. 


Quality Made on our own pre- 


cision machines, so accu- 











FOWLER & UNION HORSE NAIL CO. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


1000 MILITARY ROAD, 
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Don't let your customers take 
chances! Always recommend 


FITLER ROPE 


Safety and Dependability is a factor 
in every job—large or small—and 
Fitler gives that extra security that 
comes only with good Rope. Always 
recommend Fitler, because there is a 
Fitler Rope designed especially for 
every type and kind of job. Show 
your customers the Fitler Trade Mark 
—it protects you and your customer. 





The EDWIN H. FITLER CO. 


Philadelphia Cordage Works 
Main Office and Warehouse 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Established 1804 


Branches: Branches: 


New York New Orleans 
5S Vandam St. 628 S. Peters St. 


Chicago 
222 West Kinzie St. 1201 Commerce St. 


A EXX ME OILALO Rm’ 


Now you can get Red Devil Nos. 
024, 023 and 48 Glass Cutters in 
the new Easel Box Display—an eye- 
filling device that brings 
glass cutters out of closed 
boxes into the open 
to sell on sight. 

























Red Devil Glass 
Cutter WHEELS are now 
SEALED IN OIL by hard, 


transparent, air-tight caps. 
3 


LANDON P. 
SMITH, INC. 


IRVINGTON, N. J., U. S. A. 
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Today as a rule this isn’t the case, 
a salesman is expected to be a dip- 
lomat, pay his own expenses, do 
all the worrying and make excuses 
because there is a lack of business, 
or the customers do not pay 
promptly. 

“You can find any number of old 
time traveling men, thoroughly ex- 
perienced, well acquainted with the 
trade, not making enough to more 
than cover their traveling expenses, 
through no fault of their own ef- 
forts. Get away from the printed 
statistics, and paid propaganda and 
talk to the merchants all over the 
country, both wholesale and retail 
and you will find that things are 
not as rosy as many try to paint 
them. Were it not for the work be- 
ing done by various cities with gov- 
ernment money, the hardware busi- 
ness would be in a very bad way in 
many localities, and most of the buy- 
ing is for picks, axes, shovels and 
handles, outside of that it is the 
Bronx cheer for things right now. 
Were manufacturers willing to work 
with their representatives the old 
way perhaps both would find the go- 
ing easier. I don’t like to indict 
the manufacturer, but it is coming 
to them, whether they lack the 
finances, and feel that each order 
on a commission they get is just 
that much more grist to their mill, 
without any effort on their part, and 
at a small selling expense, or 
whether the old timers are gone, and 
the moderns who know very little 
about sales are in the saddle, is 
something we are all wondering 
about. My guess is that until we 
get back to the old way of doing 
business, where the human element 
enters into it with the traveling men, 
very few manufacturers are ‘going 
to build up an organization like it 
ought to be, and one that can be 
protective like in the old days. 

“I hope you will excuse me for 
getting this all off my chest, but I 
am only doing what 99 per cent of 
the traveling men would do if they 
were to unload. 

“As you know, no traveling man 
can get by on 5 per cent and pay 
his own expenses, even if he camps 
out at night, and no salesman can 
have the heart to work with a will 
when he knows beforehand he is not 
going to get by. Many of these 
salesmen are new, without real ex- 
perience, and don’t know what they 
are up against until they get going; 
this means a large turnover for the 
manufacturer, and with such a turn- 
over of traveling men, it is needless 
to say that it is very difficult to se- 
cure men with experience, or men 
who are qualified to represent a 


concern the way representation 
should be. Why don’t this paid 
propaganda stop. Business condi- 
tions are, as any traveling man 
knows, not so good outside of a few 
spots. Consumption is at a low ebb. 
Putting prices up is not going to 
cure it. Curtailing production is not 
going to cure these ills either. The 
higher the prices, the less buying 
power where wages are either nil, 
or small. Look at what jobs are 
offered at, and see why there is not 
the spending power there should be 
to make the wheels move faster. My 
thought is that the Brain Trust 
built the roof of the house first, by 
advancing prices, with no more 
money to be spent than before. Just 
ordinary common sense tells any- 
one that the way to make work is 
to have the demand. If the Brain 
Trust had started the ball rolling 
with the government money before 
boosting prices, then there would 
have been more volume of articles 
bought, and supply and demand 
would have taken care of the prices. 

“May I again say that I apologize 
for unloading, but I believe I am 
expressing the thoughts of the larg- 
est percentage of traveling men one 
meets in a day’s travel. There must 
be help from the manufacturer to 
the men who are the contact with 
their customers. These men must 
be able to make a livable wage, and 
a 5 per cent pay your own expenses 
won't do it. You know that. Good 
men cannot be gotten on this basis. 
It just won’t work, no matter how 
tight a manufacturer sits believing 
it will.” 

Another correspondent, a man- 
ufacturing agent, who has had 
wide experience in employing and 
directing salesmen, writes as 
follows: 


“What is a traveling salesman go- 
ing to do to increase his income? 
What can he do? He should and 
usually does become a Manufactur- 
ers’ Agent. This depression is cre- 
ating many a new Manufacturers’ 
Agent. We had an old timer (hard- 
ware) in to see us recently from 
Houston. His only complaint was 
that he was only making $100 per 
month now, but hoped to get back 
to his old stride in a year or so. 

“There never was a greater op- 
portunity in selling than now for an 
experienced salesman with a follow- 
ing and some capital to start in for 
himself as a Manufacturers Agent. 
The trend in selling through the 
Thirties will be all toward commis- 
sion. 

“Is the traveling salesman the 
forgotten man? By no means—he 
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WHEN YOU SELL A RADIO 


It’s Easy To Make an Extra 
Profit If You Will 


SELL A PREMAX MAST KIT 


Short Wave sets make it imperative to sell a new 
aerial—now include the proper mast equipment at a 
slight additional cost. It’s an easy sale with liberal 
margin of profit. A big item in 1936 business. Unit 
stock plan permits minimum investment. 

The new feature, approved by radio manufacturers, 
is the Premax Telescoping Steel Mast Kit—the 
latest addition to the popular Premax Steel Mast line. 
A big seller in radio and hardware stores. Send for 
Bulletin RMX. 













No. MK-7 No. MK-10 
Complete \ Complete 
pant icit, Packed in display carton con- \\ Mast Kit. 
7-ft., taining two telescoping steel | U 10-ft., 
listing at masts, six adjustable guy an- |. §- 44 listing at 
$4.95 chors and complete guy wires Sah $6.95 






— nothing more needed to 
install, 


COMPLETE DISPLAY 


This illustration shows how 
easy a complete window or 
store display may be made of 
the new Premax Kit, using 
the original carton. 























PREMAX SALES DIVISION 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








THREE READY SELLERS! 


Your THE "EARL" 
Jobber A NEW JEWELED 
Has Them WRIST WATCH 


Handsome, small, 
thin-model case of 
filled yellow gold, 
with chromium 
back. Silvered dial, 
etched gold numer- 
als. Unbreakable 
& crystal. JEWELED 
MOVEMENT, for 
greater accuracy. 
Heavy pigskin 
straps. Retails at 
$5.00, and is a “high 
light” in any show- 
case or window! 


Com) 
m ox | 





NEW HAVEN 
Sports Timer 


Combined timepiece 
and stop watch. Re- 
cords any inter- 
val from one 
second up. At- 
tractive octagon 


ELM CITY 
Pocket Watch 


An unusually fetch- 
ing design in a low- 
priced pocket watch. 
Has _nickel-plated, 
dust-proof case, ef- 
fective black and 


poet gy nn ase case, beautifully 
Retails at $1.25. nickeled. Illus- 
ai trated dial, un- 


breakable crystal. 
Retails at $2.50. 













Prices slightly higher on the Pacific Coast 


THE NEW HAVEN CLOCK CO. 
¢ 





NEW HAVEN, 
CONN. 
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ABRASIVE CLOTH BELTS 
JEWEL BRAND PRECISION MADE 


True, clean edges. Smooth, 
tight joints that hold fast until 
the belt has delivered its full 
service. 


Made by expert workmen. 
Every operation controlled un- 
der laboratory supervision. yh 


SUPER-KEEN FAST-CUTTING 


Abrasives, firmly anchored to strong, specially 
woven fabrics. 





These are just a few of the reasons why Jewel 
Brand Abrasive Belts run true, cut cleanly and 
rapidly and give long service. 


Jewel Garnet, Aluminum Oxide, Sili- 
con Carbide and Emery. All grits, all 
sizes. Delivered Quickly. 














Abrasive Products, Inc. So. Braintree, Mass. 
Send us a copy of your catalog. (H.A-3) 

Re ore RRR Cry Apter, foe nee ee aay ee 

I isnt wis ois: 6c o ate Soames tetas dsccueees 

EN I ih via Scene: aie Beacak cea labiaady anosare elo achadiaissee 
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ESICO SOLDERING 


IRONS ARE 
EASY TO SELL 

FREE 02.772 
Sete os = 
be foe 


Then watch it do its 
own selling! 


Wherever ESICO displays are featured at 
the point-of-sale, electric soldering irons 
are SOLD! Why bother about “‘merchandis- 
ing this” and “merchandising that’’—when 
ESICO Irons will sell themselves? 
Today—like so many hundreds of our dealers, 
convince yourself! Order one of these “‘self- 
merchandising” displays from your distributor 
now—or write us direct, asking for one of these 
displays and giving your distributor’s name, so 
that we can bill the order through him. A qual- 
ity product plus 
Proper merchandising ., 
assures you of a ‘ 
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ELECTRIC SOLDERING IRON CO., Ine. 
342 WEST 1éth STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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EVANSVILLE 


GOOD SERVICE TOOLS 





SLEDGES—WEDGES— 
PICKS—MATTOCKS 
BLACK FINISH WITH ORANGE TRIM 











ALL PATTERNS, ALL WEIGHTS 


THE EVANSVILLE TOOL WORKS, INC. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


HAMMERS — HATCHETS — AXES 
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just doesn’t know how to sell his 
talents 100 per cent to a principal. 
That is a common failing. Many a 
man can sell goods swell and sell 
himself to his wife, but not so well 
to a good job. 

“Never was there a greater de- 
mand by manufacturers for good 
salesmen, but manufacturers are so 
beset and harried by their many 
problems that they do not always 
pick the good Manufacturers Agents, 
especially considering the antiquated 
methods they use, namely—l. Di- 
rect by mail. 2. Classified Advertis- 
ing. 3. Word of mouth endorsement. 

“Is the standard of salesmanship 
on the road lower than it was? On 
the contrary, it is for the most part 
better. Selling is more a profession 
than ever. 1930-1940 is a selling era 
and the salesman today has got to 
be good. Ask the auto manufac- 
turer, the Insurance Companies, es- 
pecially the Phoenix Mutual. Ask 
the advertising profession. Where 
are the educated youth fresh from 
Harvard, Yale, etc., going on gradu- 
ation today—into advertising, insur- 
ance, aviation, automotive—usually 


they were in and on Wall Street, 
the day after graduation, selling 
their friends and relatives, or trying 
to. SELLING IS BEING DONE 
MORE OVER A DESK TODAY, 
TOO, RATHER THAN OVER A 
BAR. Or indirectly in a pleasant 
environment, on the golf links, etc. 

“The Gay Twenties had their Na- 
tional Cash Register Patterson’s but 
the Thirties had and still have their 
Harold F. Ritchie’s and those in- 
surance men who sell their million 
dollar quotas, etc. 

“Are all of these salesman schools, 
etc.? Mebbe so. I’ve addressed the 
young men at Babson’s, Boston Uni- 
versity, etc., and maybe you are 
right. There never will be a sub- 
stitute for the school of experience. 
It has a high tuition, but they ‘learn 
yuh.’ The best way for a salesman 
to teach himself to think is to work 
on straight commission, sell and 
eat, sink or swim. And the good 
salesmen like it and swear by this 
formula. That’s one of many rea- 
sons why outstanding manufacturers 
agents are successful, work on com- 
mission, and think.” 





Business Attitude and NRA 


(Continued from page 73) 


to have set Major Berry up as the 
dominating figure in NRA. 

The President next, on Sept. 30, 
issued a statement detailing pro- 
cedure of the voluntary trade prac- 
tice program to be in charge of 
FTC. In short the procedure gives 
to FTC supervision over trade 
practices and to NRA supervision 
over labor practices incorporated 
in agreements reached under the 
NRA joint resolution. Approval 
by the President is necessary be- 
fore the agreements become effec- 
tive. The FTC has charge of hear- 
ings on proposed trade practices 
and NRA has charge of hearings 
on labor provisions. 

The President’s statement at the 
press conference was taken by 
many to mean that the idea of 
further NRA legislation has been 
abandoned. But the subsequent 
move by NRA dispelled this idea, 
though NRA has not said further 
legislation will be asked. It ap- 
pears to be clearly implied. More- 
over, Chairman Samuel Hill of a 
subcommittee of the Ways and 
Means Committee recently an- 
nounced a tentative draft for a 


new NRA had been prepared and 


that hearings on it would be held 
about Nov. 15. Also the NRA 
staff, still consisting of a person- 
nel of some 2700, is making ex- 
tensive and exhaustive studies both 
in Washington and in the field, the 
latter to determine to what extent 
industry is abandoning old code 
wages, hours and trade practices. 
The supposition obviously is that 
these studies contemplate further 
NRA legislation, denials to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

In the end, however, the matter 
of further NRA legislation in all 
probability depends upon the at- 
titude of business and industry, 
just as does so-called cooperation 
with NRA and FTC under volun- 
tary trade practice agreements. It 
is held to be conceivable that NRA 
legislation may be asked to con- 
trol interstate commerce, with an 
effort made to define the difficult 
term, and that voluntary trade 
agreements will be resorted to for 
retail and other intrastate lines 
which care to join in them. 

Senator Harrison recently said 
that if new legislation is proposed 
it will eliminate small industries 
engaged in intrastate commerce 
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FRANKLIN 
HORSE NAILS 


Two famous brands made by a 
company known over half a cen- 
tury for integrity and quality. 








CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 




















Spring Hinges of Quality 


For many years “Triplex” 
Spring Hinges have been 
recognized by Architects and 
Contractors as “Spring 
Hinges of Quality.” 

Progressive Hardware 
Dealers are quick to realize 
the sales advantage of recog- 
nized quality and they also 
appreciate prompt service on 
their orders. 

The Chicago Spring Hinge 
Company manufactures a 

qreeanet complete line of spring 

_ hinges and endeavors at all 

times to render superior service, both on stock and 
special orders. 


If you do not have our catalogue, send for H47 





Chicago Spring Hinge Company. 
CHICAGO 4. NEW YORK 











Pardon me for butting in: I’m looking 
for some additional lines to represent. 
Know where | can find any good 
ones? 

















Certainly! You'll find many good 
accounts advertising under the 
heading of “Sales Representatives 
Wanted” in the Classified Sec- 
tion of HARDWARE AGE. Read 
the ads in every issue and you 
will be reasonably sure to find 
the kind of a line you want. 























KRUSTOFF 


Cleans and prevents rust on 
enameled stoves, ovens, stove- 
pipes, tools, machinery. Every 
home needs it. 


Made by the makers of 
STOVINK 


Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

















This Beautiful 4-color 
Counter Display Really Sells G L U E 
Its clever color combination 
is the best glue “‘salesman’’ 


you’ve ever seen. 
gos Stay-Tite Glue, with 


brand new kind of give ‘sat 
isfaction. 


It’s FREE! 


—and eager to hustle glue 
sales for you. t 
mt with a 
doz, 25¢ tubes, 1 doz. 
Soe tubes). Repeat sales. 
If your jobber can’t supply 
you—send remittance ae 
order mentioning his 
and we will ship postpaid. 


STAY-TITE PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. My 8 3107 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Stay-Tite Sealer (for Aute Tops, ote.), Caulking Compound (for a Glass), 
XXX Cement (for Linoleum) and Wood Crack Filler. Literature o uest. 
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EVEREDY’S 








America’s New, Roomy, 
Fryer. For Open Frying. 
Frying. Covered Frying. 













washes as easily as glass or china. 


NEVER NEEDS 


Made of Heavy Steel. 


Cannot Twist or Turn. 


Write Us Direct! 


FREDERICK 





“SPEEDY-CLEAN”’ 
CHICKEN FRYER 


“All-Purpose” 
Deep Fat 


Top diameter of Pan........... 10” 
Depth of Pan ..........000: 2 1/16” 
Height to Top of Cover........ 4%” 


The “SPEEDY-CLEAN” Chicken Fryer 


SCOURING 


Durable, Chromium Plated Finish 
Ebonized Handle, Firmly Anchored 


Order Today From Your Jobber .. . o 


THE EVEREDY COMPANY 
MARYLAND 








AIEEE RRR AN 
Introducing an Improved 


Lindsay Mantle 
FOR BETTER LIGHT 


“BETTER LIGHT—BETTER 
SIGHT” is now a reality for all 
users of gasoline and kerosene 
Pressure lamps and lanterns. 








vide maximum candle power, strength 
ability. 


for maximum light and strength. 


our Jobber or write us 


Jobber’s name. 





FREE SAMPLE FOR TESTING PURPOSES IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING. 





161 E. Grand Avenue, 


é 


FREE SAMPLE FOR TESTING PURPOSES IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING. 


Following long research and experimentation we 
present what we believe to be the newest and 
finest in mantles, scientifically ss to — 


No. 200 Rosette Rayon Mantle is round in shape 
—a new departure in design. Its mesh of sturdy 
double weave rayon fabric is chemically treated 


Order your stock supply from 
rect 


or a sample, mentioning your 


LINDSAY LIGHT & 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 








and will apply only to industries 
engaged in interstate commerce or 
to industries which directly affect 
interstate commerce. Here again 
bobs up the moot question as to 
what is interstate commerce and 
what affects interstate commerce. 
Legalistic circles have strongly 
conflicting views on the question. 
In any case it would appear that 
the retail hardware trade under 
the Harrison suggestion would not 
come in for legislative action. 
The FTC has found no flood of 
applications for trade practice 
agreements. It is said that the 
number so far is only about a 
score, which compares with the 


540 codes which had been set up 
under NRA. The FTC applica- 
tions involve only comparatively 
small industries. Where labor pro- 
visions are proposed in FTC vol- 
untary agreements, the provisions 
are sent by FTC to NRA, the lat- 
ter to pass upon them as the result 
of hearings, with final approval 
resting with the President. A recent 
list of FTC voluntary agreements 
with proposed labor provisions 
involves the following industries: 
Wholesale tobacco manufacturing, 
asbestos manufacturing, asphalt 
shingle and roofing manufactur- 
ing, solid braided cord, rock and 
slag wool, ladies’ handbag, and 
fertilizer. 





CALENDAR CONVENTION 


Illinois Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion 39th Annual Convention and 
Exhibit, Peoria, Ill., Feb. 4 to 6 
inclusive, 1936. Exhibit: State 
Armory. Headquarters: Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel. C. G. Gilbegt, secre- 
tary, 1155 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, Il. 


Indiana Retail Hardware Associ- 
ation Annual Convention and Ex- 
position, Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 28 
to 31, inclusive, 1936. Sessions and 
Exposition; Murat Temple. Head- 
quarters: Lincoln Hotel. G. F. 
Sheely, managing director, 130 E. 
Washington Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Iowa Retail Hardware Association 
38th Annual Convention and Ex- 
hibition, Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 11 
to 14 inclusive, 1936. Headquarters 
and business sessions: Hotel Savery. 
Exhibit: Coliseum. Philip R. Jacob- 
son, secretary, Mason City, Iowa. 


Kentucky Hardware and Imple- 
ment Association Annual Conven- 
tion and Exhibition, Louisville, Ky., 
Jan. 21 to 23 inclusive, 1936. Head- 
quarters, business session and ex- 
hibit: Seelbach Hotel. J. M. Stone, 
Room 9, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville. 


Michigan Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation Annual Convention and Ex- 
hibition, Detroit, Mich., Feb. 11 to 
15 inclusive, 1936. Headquarters: 
Statler Hotel. Business sessions and 
exhibit: Masonic Temple. Harold 
W. Bervig, secretary, 1112 Olds 
Tower Bldg., Lansing, Mich. 


Minnesota Retail Hardware As- 
sociation 40th Annual Convention 
and Exhibition, Minneapolis, Minn., 





Jan. 21 to 24, inclusive, 1936. Ses- 
sions and exhibit: Municipal Audi- 
torium. C. J. Christopher, manager- 
treasurer, Nicollet and 24th Sts., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Missouri Retail Hardware Associ- 
ation 38th Annual Convention and 
Exhibition, St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 18 
to 20 inclusive, 1936. Headquarters, 
exhibition, and sessions, New Jeffer- 
son Hotel. F. X. Becherer, secre- 
tary, 2861 Gravois Ave., St. Louis. 


Mountain States Hardware and 
Implement Association 34th Annual 
Convention, Denver, Colo., Jan. 20 
to 22 inclusive, 1936. Headquarters 
and sessions: Cosmopolitan Hotel. 
John T. Bartlett, secretary, 2005 
Mapleton Ave., Boulder, Colo. 


Nebraska Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation 35th Annual Convention, 
Lincoln, Neb., Feb. 4 to 6 inclusive, 
1936. Headquarters and sessions: 
Cornhusker Hotel. George H. Dietz, 
secretary, 414 Little Bldg., Lincoln, 
Neb. 


New England Hardware Dealers 
Association 43rd Annual Convention 
and Exhibition, Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, Mass., March 11 to 13 inclusive, 
1936. G. C. Small, secretary, 140 
Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


New York State Retail Hardware 
Association 34th Annual Convention 
and Exposition. Headquarters and 
business sessions at Hotel Syracuse, 
and Exposition at State Armory, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 11 to 14 in- 
clusive, 1936. John B. Foley, secre- 
tary, 510 Hills Bldg., Syracuse. 
x. ¥. 


(Continued on page 150) 
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SURE GRIP — CLAMP 


Easily Fanny « 


.E avily Loosened 





Z. ail 
PATENTED MAY on 


The only one of its kind! A pull on the rope tightens 
the line . . . a pull on the handle loosens it. Sturdy, 
efficient, unique. Takes 4 sizes of rope, from %” to %”. 
In Malleable Iron Cadmium Plated or Solid Brass. Write 
for sample and low price. 


SURE GRIP ROPE CLAMP CO. 
98 MAGAZINE ST. NEWARK, N. J. 

















L) PROFITS WITH THESE 
POPULAR HAIR DRYERS 


" Feature Hamilton Beach Hair 
Dryers in your Xmas Gift 
display. Both the No. 5 Model 
(above) and the No. 3 model 
(below) supply a gentle blast 
. .of warm or cool air. Beautiful 
enamel finish. Hamilton Beach 
quality throughout. Nation- 
ally advertised for 12 years. 
Modest prices appeal to 
Christmas shoppers. All mod- 
els carry a liberal margin for 
profit, Order from your 
Wholesaler. 


HAMILTON BEACH CO. 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 























This Wrench Masters 
PIPE or NUTS 


The B. & C. Combination Wrench serves 
a dual purpose—grips, holds and turns 
either pipe or nuts. 


Many plumbers and steam fitters con- 


sider it the most important 

emergency tool in their kit. It 
chase adjusts readily—holds everlast- 
Ba( ingly and is built to last. A good 
MARK 


seller. 5 popular sizes, 8 to 18 
ins. 
Ask Your Jobber 


BEMIS & CALL CO., S?™instiela. 














DIRECT MAIL 


Addressing 
and Mailing Service 


Our Names and Addresses of Hardware Retailers Are 
Up-to-Date. 

Do Not Contain Dead Names—Have No Duplications. 

Include All New Names. 

Bring Maximum Success to Your Direct Mail Campaigns. 

———_e—_————_ 
Our Mailing Operations Are 
HFFECTIVE -ECONOMICAL*PROMPTLY EXECUTED 
Prices Reasonable. Write for Details. 


HARDWARE AGE ADDRESSING DEPT. 
239 W. 39TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WHITING PF 


| | WHITING Buus : 


WHITING -ADAMS 
on a) ee 


690-710 HARRISON AVENUE + BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








INCREASE YOUR XMAS 

















"Sure-Grips" are the perfect clamps 
for all hose connections. Being gal- 
vanized after machining, no raw edges 
are left to corrode. 


We can furnish special clamps of 
every size and type. Write for details. 


SURE-GRIP Hose Clamps 


Ask your jobber for complete 
price list or write us direct. 


J. R. CLANCY, Inc. 


Syracuse N. Y. 


WASHERS 


“The Most Complete Line in America” 


EVERY TYPE - EVERY MATERIAL - FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Standard Washers Brass Washers 
S. A. E. Washers Countersunk Finishing 
Riveting Washers Washers 

(Rivet Burrs) Malleable Iron Washers 


Square Washers 
Light Steel Washers Split Repair Washers 
Fibre Washers 


Machinery Bushings 
Carriage Washers Expansion Plugs 




















MILWAUKEE .. 
WROT WASHERS 4 


A 


And Every Other Known Type 


Wroucut WASHER MFG. CO. 


The World's Largest Producer of Washers 
MILWAUKEE EST. /887 WISCONSIN 











kk *&* *& «4 Star Movies 


STAR Heel Plates like 4 Star Movies are money- 
makers. Both “draw trade” on performance. It takes 
extraordinary heel plates and shows to insure steady 
REPEATS. Feature STAR Heel Plates and you’ll 
know what “rapid turnover” means. 9 sizes. Also 3 
pairs assorted on “cards.”” Sold by Leading Jobbers. 
SAMPLES and Prices sent on request. 


STAR 


HEEL PLATE CO. 
Newark, N. J. 











Cut 2 Size 
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tnd. ft 
chimacy fre. In de 
it er a ej x owners. Retails: 
ate . » 1.00, 32 oz. $1.50. 
(Average cleanin: 
Liberal discounts, np eb re n spray 
guns. Write— 


SIMPLEX HEATER CONTROLCO. 
897 Laurel Ave. Paul, Minn. 
P. S. SOOT-SCAMP also in coal soot. 








The Original 
“HORSESHOE MAGNET” 
HAMMERS 


Steel F 





ARTHUR R. ROBERTSON 
Sele Manufacturer 
596 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 











KITCHEN 
VENTILATOR 
Only 35.95 
Electro- .- Vent -Fan 
expels hot, grease-laden 
air through chimney. 
Low cost air condition- 
ing. Cleans kitchen walls. 
Removes cooking odors. 
Complete with new, im- 
proved motor, fan, cord 
and connections. No in- 
stallation cost. Hand- 
some appearance. Write 

for FREE Folder. 
FG. CO. 


M 
107 E. Milwaukee 
Detroit, Mich. 
















hold pac 7 age | 
available 1, 

and 20- Ns an 
Your jobber can supply 
you. 




















Write ces. 
The Covet a Wire Spring Co. 
and Hamilton Ave. 
. * a Ohio ‘@ 4 
ROCHESTER 
SASH BALANCES 
Have over FORTY 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


built into them. 


QUALITY: We have it. 
i} SERVICE: We give it. 
: yy ot: © lela GUAR- 


Write for prices. 


Rechester Sash Balance Co., Ine. 
Bechester, N. Y. 
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Convention Calendar 


(Continued from page 148) 


North Coast Hardware and Im- 
plement Association Annual Con- 
vention, Seattle Wash., Feb. 8 and 
9, 1936. Headquarters and sessions: 
Olympic Hotel. Ray Cavanaugh, 
secretary, 1148 Pacific Ave., Ta- 
coma, Wash. 


North Dakota Retail Hardware 
Association Annual Convention and 
Exhibit, War Memorial Bldg., 
Devils Lake, N. D., Feb. 4 to 6 in- 
clusive, 1936. Louis J. Thompson, 
secretary, 21 Clifford Bldg., Grand 
Forks, N. D. 


Ohio Hardware Association 44th 
Annual Convention and Exhibition, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 18 to 21 in- 
clusive, 1936. Business sessions, 
headquarters, and exhibition: Neth- 
erland Plaza Hotel. John B. Conk- 
lin, secretary, 175 S. High St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Hardware and Imple- 
ment Association 33rd Annual Con- 
vention and Exhibition, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Jan. 28 to 30 inclusive, 
1936. Sessions and Exhibit: Ma- 
sonic Temple. Chas. F. Nelson, 
secretary, 301 Key Bldg., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


Panhandle Hardware and Imple- 
ment Association Annual Conven- 
tion, Amarillo, Tex., Feb. 3 to 5 in- 
clusive, 1936. C. L. Thompson, sec- 
retary, Canyon, Tex. 


Pennsylvania and Atlantic Sea- 
board Hardware Association Annual 
Convention and Exhibition, Balti- 
more, Md., Feb. 24 to 28 inclusive, 
1936. Sessions and Exhibition: 5th 
Regiment Armory. Hotel Headquar- 
ters and Entertainment: Lord Balti- 
more Hotel. W. Glenn Pearce, 
managing director, 400 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern California Retail Hard- 
ware Association Annual Conven- 


tion and Exhibition, Los Angeles, _ 
Cal., Feb. 18 to 20 inclusive, 1936. 
Headquarters, sessions and exhibit: 
Ambassador Hotel. J. V. Guilfoyle, 
managing director, 1122 Pacific Na- 
tional Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


South Dakota Retail Hardware 
Association 3lst Annual Convention 
and Exhibition, Sioux Falls, S. D., 
Jan. 28 to 30 inclusive, 1936. Ses- 
sions and exhibition: Coliseum. C. 
J. Christopher, manager-treasurer, 
Nicollet and 24th Sts., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Southeastern Retail Hardware and 
Implement Association 22nd Annual 
Convention and Exposition, City 
Auditorium, Atlanta, Ga., May 19 
to 21 inclusive, 1936. H. M. Sim- 
mons, secretary, 317 Ten Forsyth 
Street Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Texas Hardware and Implement 
Association 38th Annual Conven- 
tion, Hotel Adolphus, Dallas, Tex., 
Jan. 21 to 23 inclusive, 1936. Dan 
Scoates, secretary, College Station, 
Tex. 


Western Retail Implement and 
Hardware Association 47th Annual 
Convention and Exhibition, Kansas 
City, Mo., Jan. 14 to 16 inclusive, 
1936. Herbert J. Hodge, secretary, 
Abilene, Kan. 


West Virginia Hardware Associa- 
tion Annual Convention, Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., Jan. 20 and 21, 1936. H. B. 
Clower, secretary, Oak Hill, W. Va. 


Wisconsin Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation 40th Annual Convention and 
Exhibition, Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 
4 to 7 inclusive, 1936. Business ses- 
sions and exhibit: Milwaukee Audi- 
torium. George W. Kornely, ex-: 
hibit manager, 3374 N. Green Bay 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. H. A. Lewis, 
executive secretary, Stevens Point, 
Wis. 





Buck Rogers Rocket 
Ship Knives 

Adolph Kastor & Bros., Inc., 245 
Fifth Ave. New York City, has 
adapted a sturdy two-blade Jack Knife 
into the form of the Buck Rogers 
Rocket Ship with Buck Rogers pic- 
tured at the controls of his ship guid- 
ing it through space. There is one 
large master blade and one caplifter 
and screwdriver blade, both full mirror 
polished on both sides. It is stated 
that the handle is of unbreakable 
Pyralin. Knives are displayed on an 


attractive blue and red display card 
featuring the name Buck Rogers and 
with each assortment is packed a three- 
color round window sticker. 
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